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QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Art. 1.—JOHN MURRAY III. 


My grandfather, John Murray the second, has received 
an ample meed of renown and credit at the hands of the 
public. Not more I think than he deserves, but rather 
to the eclipse of his predecessor and of his successor, 
both of whom in my humble opinion deserve a fuller 
recognition than has yet been given them. 

One hundred and fifty years ago it required more 
resolution than it does to-day for a young man to give 
up his commission in the army and start a trading 
business on his own account; but this was what the first 
John Murray did in 1768. That he had many close 
friends in the service is shown by the letters of his 
correspondents, many of whom rose to distinction in 
later years. He had a genuine love of, and a taste for, 
literature, and he laid the foundation well and truly, 
although he died before he had attained to any great 
financial success. My present purpose however is not to 
write about him but about my father—the third John 
Murray in the direct line. 

In 1843 he succeeded to the headship of the business, 
which had already taken its place among the leading 
publishing firms in London, but, owing to my grand- 
father’s generous mode of living and of treating his 
authors, was not in a very flourishing financial position. 
My father therefore had before him many years of 
strenuous work to remedy this deficiency. 

Of his early school days at Charterhouse he seldom 
spoke much, but an occasional reference to a bully who 
kept a cricket-stump with which to thrash small boys is 
remembered. However great the traditions of a public 
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school may be, it must have been a sad curtailment of 
the wholesome life of the boys to be cooped up in the 
centre of a city like London; and my father often said 
that he could not subject his own sons to such a dis- 
advantage. From his earliest years he suffered from 
an inflammatory malady of the eyes, which greatly 
hampered his enjoyment of life and his power of taking 
part in games. I never knew him except as a very short- 
sighted man; and his was a form of short-sight which 
derived no aid from glasses. As we grew older, we 
children were accustomed to act as eyes for him in recog- 
nising friends. In spite of this, his powers of observation 
in regard to scenery, architecture, painting, etc., were 
extraordinary ; and he never seemed to forget what he 
had once seen. 

In January 1827, at the age of 18, he was sent to 
Edinburgh to study at the University, and there he 
entered upon a life of study and associations which were 
thoroughly congenial to him. He lodged with the Rev. 
Andrew Thomson, D.D., as a member of the family; 
and, from first to last, Dr Thomson’s only word of com- 
plaint in regard to him was that he had too many friends 
in Edinburgh, and was tempted to go into society so 
much as to endanger his studies, although it is evident 
that in the long run they did not suffer. He attended 
the lectures of Prof. Jameson in geology and mineralogy, 
of Dr McCulloch in Political Economy, and Dr Hope in 
chemistry, besides taking lessons in French, German, 
mathematics and riding. From the outset to the end of 
his days, geology and mineralogy constituted his favourite 
pursuit. He never went on an excursion from Edinburgh 
without his hammer and bag and note-book, and he 
formed a good collection of minerals, which is now in the 
School Museum at Eton. 

I gather from my father’s letters that Dr Thomson’s 
misgivings in regard to social attractions were not un- 
warranted. He had many relations and friends in 
Edinburgh and appears to have received a large number 
of invitations to town parties and country houses. I 
find him going to stay with General Elliot, a relative of 
his mother, at Rosebank, with Sir William Fettes at 
Gogar Bank and with General Bethune at Blebo. Here 
he was initiated in the art of partridge shooting, but 
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without much success owing to his defective eye-sight— 
‘I ought rather,’ he writes, ‘call it firing than shooting, 
as I only brought down one bird.’ 

In Edinburgh he dined frequently with Captain Basil 
Hall, in whose house he met ‘a Mr Audubon,’ the dis- 
tinguished American naturalist. At Mr Ballantyne’s he 
met Mrs Siddons; and he also went to see Dugald 
Stewart, a connexion of his father’s. One of the most 
notable events of his stay in Edinburgh was the famous 
dinner of the Theatrical Fund, at which he was present, 
when Sir Walter first publicly owned to the authorship 
of the Waverley Novels. Of this he writes as follows: 


‘Edinburgh, Feb. 26, 1827. 

‘Mr Allan had kindly offered to take me with him to a 
Theatrical Dinner which took place on Friday last. There 
were present about 300 persons, a mixed company, many of 
them not of the most respectable order. Sir Walter Scott 
took the chair, and there was scarcely another person of any 
note to support him, except the actors. The dinner therefore 
would have been little better than tolerable had it not been 
for the confession of Sir Walter Scott that he was the author 
of the Waverley Novels. This acknowledgment was elicited 
from him in this manner. Lord Meadowbank, who sat on his 
left hand, proposed his health, and, after paying him many 
compliments, ended his speech by saying that the clouds and 
mists which had so long surrounded the Great Unknown were 
now removed, and he appeared in his true character (probably 
alluding to the exposé made before Constable’s creditors, for 
I do not think there was any preconcerted plan). Upon this 
Sir Walter rose and said, “I did not expect, on coming here 
to-day, that I should have to disclose before 300 people a 
secret which, considering that it has already been made 
known to about 30 persons, has been tolerably well kept. I 
am not prepared to give any reasons for preserving it a secret ; 
caprice had certainly a good share in the matter. Now that 
it is out, I beg leave to observe that I am sole and undivided 
author of those Novels; every part of them has originated 
with me, or has been suggested to me in the course of my 
reading. I confess I am guilty and am almost afraid to 
examine the extent of my delinquency. ‘Look on ’t again I 
dare not. The wand of Prospero is now broken, and my 
book is buried; but before I retire I shall propose the health 
of a person who has given so much delight, I dare say, to all 
now present, the Baillie Nicol Jarvie.” 
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‘I report this from memory; of course it is not quite 
accurate in words, but you will find a tolerable report of it 
in the Caledonian Mercury of Saturday.. This declaration 
was received with loud and long applause ; as this was gradu- 
ally subsiding, the -Baillie (Mackay) * exclaims in character, 
“Ma conscience, if my Father the Deacon had been alive, 
etc., which, as you may suppose, had a most excellent effect.’ 


Whenever he could get a few days’ leave, his chief 
delight was in making excursions over Scotland, which 
he seems to have explored pretty thoroughly from 
Galloway to Aberdeen, and from Arran to St Andrews, 
all the time making careful notes of antiquities and 
places of historical interest, but above all of geological 
and mineralogical features. During his sojourn in Edin- 
burgh he made at least three close and lifelong friend- 
ships—with Allen Thomson, the son of his host and tutor, 
with Torrie, a nephew of Professor Jameson, and with 
Copland. In company with one or other of the two 
last named he made many of his subsequent prolonged 
excursions on the Continent. 

On leaving Edinburgh he was destined to begin 
serious work in his father’s office, but, according to his 
invariable custom, he sought and obtained permission to 
make a circuitous journey home, in order that he might 
inspect some remarkable prehistoric foot-prints of animals 
in the sandstone at Ruthwell in Dumfriesshire, and 
afterwards made his first acquaintance with the English 
Lakes. These same foot-prints caused no little stir 
among the geologists of the day ; and the following letter 
gives an amusing account of one of the experiments 
made to explain their origin : 

‘Jan, 23, 1828. 


‘I went on Saturday last to a party at Mr Murchison’s 
house, assembled to behold tortoises in the act of walking 
upon dough. Prof. Buckland acted as master of the cexe- 
monies. There were present many other geologists and 
savants, among them Dr Wollaston. At first the beasts took 
it into their heads to be refractory and to stand still. Here- 
upon the ingenuity of the professor was called forth in order 
to make them move. This he endeavoured to do by applying 
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sundry flips with his fingers upon their tails; deil a bit how- 
ever would they stir; and no wonder, for on endeavouring to 
take them up it was found that they had stuck so fast to the 
pie-crust as only to be removed with half a pound of dough 
sticking to each foot. This being the-case it was found 
necessary to employ a rolling pin, and to knead the paste 
afresh ; nor did geological fingers disdain the culinary offices. 
It was really a glorious scene to behold all the philosophers, 
flour-besmeared, working away with tucked-up sleeves. Their 
exertions, I am happy to say, were at length crowned with 
success ; a proper consistency of paste was attained, and the 
animals walked over the course in a very satisfactory manner ; 
insomuch that many who came to scoff returned rather better 
disposed towards believing.’ 


From Keswick he rode round Derwentwater on horse- 
back, and arrived in London near the end of the year 
1827. In 1828 he spent his first summer holiday in 
Scotland and made notes on Aberdeen and Aberdeenshire 
for Mr Moore, who was then engaged in writing Byron’s 
Life. He was now fairly launched on his business career, . 
and never relaxed his steady application to work until 
within a few days of his death in 1892; but from 1829 to 
1884 all his holidays were saved up for travel. 

There can be no doubt that the need of good guide- 
books for travellers had taken firm hold of his mind in 
his student days; and by sheer hard personal labour he 
built up’a series which held the field against all com- 
petitors till the time when cheap travel introduced the 
vast horde of travellers who cared little for intellectual 
information, and required a totally different class of 
vade mecum—travellers to whom where to feed was a 
more important question than what to see. 

The influence of the Red Books used to be shown by 
various interesting incidents. One of the points invari- 
abiy insisted on by my Father was the sanitary condi- 
tions and arrangements in hotels and cities; and I have 
no doubt that the vast improvement which has taken 
place in this respect in the succeeding years was more 
due to him than to any other individual. He used to 
receive accusations and threats from hotel-keepers and 
syndics, and always replied that, if they would furnish 
proof of amendment, he would alter his remarks, but 
not otherwise. 
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On one occasion I remember Mr John Delane, the 
famous Editor of the ‘Times,’ on his return from a 
journey abroad, telling my father that he had been 
present when an altercation was going on between a 
landlord and a man who claimed special privileges on 
the ground that he was Mr Murray of the Hand-Books. 
Mr Delane intervened and said, ‘Mr Murray happens to 
be a friend of mine, and you are not he.’ He therefore 
assisted in turning the impostor out of the house. Henry 
Reeve, in his Memoirs, writes, 


‘My stay at Vienna displeased me mightily; but the last two 
days of it were rendered more agreeable by the very welcome 
company of John Murray fils. I wish he had arrived sooner, 
for he is a very agreeable person, and the most thorough- 
going sightseer who ever trod the deck of a packet-boat.’ 


My father himself wrote so charming an account of 
the origin of the Hand-Books that I only venture to add 
a few details as to his early journeys. In 1829 he visited 
the chief places of interest in Holland and Belgium ; in 
1830, Paris, Marseilles, Bordeaux and Central France ; in 
1831, with Torrie as companion, he went to Milan, Venice, 


Salzburg, Munich, etc., but on this occasion he was pre- 
vented from reaching Vienna by an outbreak of cholera. 
In 1836 he made his longest journey—down the Danube 
to the borders of Turkey and Wallachia. On one of these 
occasions he visited Goethe, of whom he writes: 


‘On reaching Weimar, having been favoured with an 
introduction to Goethe, I had the honour and pleasure of a 
personal interview with the hale old man, who received me 
in his studio (decorated with casts of the Elgin Marbles and 
other works of Greek art), attired in a brown dressing-gown, 
beneath which shone the brilliant whiteness of a clean shirt 
—a refinement not usual among German philosophers. On 
this occasion I had the honour of presenting to Goethe the 
MS. of Byron’s dedication of Werner to him.’ % 


In 1837 he travelled with his two sisters up the 
Rhine, and through Switzerland to Milan; and in 1841 
he explored the Pyrenees with his friend Brockedon, the 
well-known artist, doing much mountain-climbing in the 
days before that became a popular pastime. He was an 
early member of the Alpine Club, being elected in 1858. 

Throughout these years he was busy writing and 
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publishing his Hand-Books, of which I have the original 
MSS. in his own handwriting. He wrote to his father, 
‘To the best of my belief I have not borrowed one 
sentence from any English author nor materially from 
any foreign one.’ 

Even in the midst of his work he found opportunities 
to attend scientific meetings in Great Britain. Here is 
an account of a meeting at Oxford in July 1833. 


‘ At the Oxford meeting almost the only representatives of 
Scottish Science were Sir David Brewster, and one Forbes. 
Cambridge sent forth as her champions Airy, Babbage, 
Whewell, and Sedgwick. Deputies came from almost every 
provincial Society. The venerable Dalton from Manchester 
(much to the credit of Oxford; a symptom of waning pre- 
judice, you will style it) was honoured by the Doctor’s degree, 
along with Brewster, a Presbyterian, and Faraday, a Sande- 
manian. Imagine however the Quaker Sages, decked out in 
Cardinal-like robes of scarlet, and even appearing and listen- 
ing to a Sermon at the Cathedral on Sunday, in the seat of 
the Doctors and in the aforesaid robes. Even the science 
of Botany Bay was not left unrepresented—Sir Thomas 
Brisbane, the founder of the Observatory there, being present. 
Buckland was the life and soul of the meeting, of which he 
was president. The session continued for a week. On one 
of the days he gave an equestrian lecture on the geology of 
the neighbourhood. The class & cheval amounted to about 
200—a capital troop of cavalry to scour over the plain—with 
the learned Professor, hammer in hand, at their head. <A 
loud blast from his whistle announced the scene of action, 
and the whole party clustered round him in a few moments. 
He is a capital lecturer, with much power of lucid illustration. 
He combines so much fun as to render any subject interest- 
ing, however abstruse. He really was great upon tlie subject 
of a gigantic skeleton of the Megatherium recently arrived 
from Buenos Ayres.’ 


‘ Edinburgh held for him another attraction besides 
the friends and associations of his student days. During 
his residence there he had seen a very charming little 
girl dancing ata children’s party, and in 1847 he returned 
to be married to her. This was Marion, third daughter 
of Alexander Smith, an Edinburgh banker, who met his 
death in a curious way. He was inspecting the contents 
of Lord Elgin’s house in Edinburgh prior to a sale by 
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auction when, owing to the crowd, a floor gave way and 
the hearthstone fell into the room below and killed him. 

My father and mother were a most devoted couple, 
and until near the end, when illness confined her to the 
house, and he made his last journey to Italy with his 
daughters and younger son, I do not believe,they were 
ever separated for more than a few days. To those who 
knew her as she was, Sir George Richmond’s portrait 
recalls her refined graceful personality, but to others no 
words of mine can convey the gentle and sympathetic 
charm which endeared her to all who ever came within 
her influence. 


Thus far I have confined my account mainly to my 
father’s education and recreations, I must now turn to 
the business side of his life. It is not my intention, nor 
would it be possible within the limits of an article, to 
give a continuous and detailed account of my father’s 
life. My object is to place on record a few incidents of 
his career in illustration of his character. I think it 
must have been during his journey in Bohemia in 1831 
or 32 that he first made the acquaintance of Prince 
Metternich, whose family seat at Kénigswart he then 
visited. When Prince Metternich was a refugee in 
England, about the year 1850, my father went to visit 
him at Brighton; and the old statesman read him a 
chapter of his reminiscences—the account of his famous 
interview with Napoleon at Dresden when the Emperor, 
pacing up and down the room in a rage, threw down 
his hat and passed and repassed it lying on the floor, 
in the expectation that Metternich would pick it up 
for him. Metternich however paid no attention; and 
in the end the Emperor had to pick it up himself. My 
father was so impressed by this description that he 
offered the Prince a large sum (I think 30007. or 400(V,) 
to be allowed to publish the Memoirs, but the Prince 
would not consent—it was too soon.. Many years after- 
wards, when these records were made public, my father 
eagerly read the book, but found that the Dresden scene 
was by far the best plum of the whole; and he con- 
sidered that he had had a fortunate escape. 

In the course of business my father was brought into 
close relations with John Wilson Croker, a man who 
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was maligned and misrepresented by Macaulay and his 
faction, and whose reputation was never fully restored 
till the publication of his Memoirs enabled the public 
to find out what manner of man he really was. When 
that book, in the preparation of which my father took 
an important part, appeared, he sent a copy to Lord 
Dufferin, then Viceroy of India, who replied: 
‘Simla, 1884, 

‘My DEAR MorRRAY, I have just finished reading Croker’s 
Correspondence, and I cannot refrain from writing you a line 
to say what a favourable impression they have left upon my 
mind in regard to your distinguished friend. ...I knew 
absolutely nothing about him except that he was the reputed 
original of “ Rigby” in “ Coningsby ” and was otherwise un- 
popular. I am so grateful now to you for having hindered 
me making a disrespectful allusion to so able and high- 
minded a man.* 

‘The volumes are a very noble record of a blameless, 
patriotic, innocent and industrious life; and I am glad to 
think that they will amply vindicate Mr Croker’s memory 
from the unfounded aspersions with which it has hitherto 
been clouded in the eye of that careless and uninstructed 
majority of mankind which is prone to found its estimates of 
its fellow-creatures on the malevolent and unverified gossip 
of the day.... 

‘ Ever yours sincerely, 
‘ DUFFERIN.’ 


This is only one example of scores of similar testi- 
monies from distinguished men which the book evoked, 
and which afforded great gratification to my father, 
as did also the following anecdote which came to his 
knowledge about the same time. 

Mr F. P., a relation of Croker’s, who knew both 
Thackeray and Disraeli, determined to ask them why 
they had treated him so severely as ‘Wenbam’ and 
‘Rigby’ in their novels. One day, after Croker’s death, 
he met Thackeray in the Park and asked him the ques- 
tion. The reply was, ‘I supposed Croker’s character 
was common knowledge. I never heard the report 
contradicted.’ F. P. replied: 





* This refers to a slighting allusion to Croker which Lord Dufferin 
had made in his ‘ Letters from High Latitudes,’ and which my father had 
persuaded him to omit from the book, 
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‘Let me tell you one story about him, for the truth of 
which I can vouch. Croker and his wife lived at Molesey. 
Their only child had died many years before and they were a 
lonely couple. Near them was a school, much frequented by 
the sons of Indian officials ; and many of the boys, having no 
home in England, had to spend the holidays at school. Croker 
said to his wife, “I feel pity for those boys—let us ask some 
of them here in turns to spend a few days with us.” Mrs 
Croker demurred at first, as she said the boys would do 
mischief. “Never mind that,’ said Croker, “ what does that 
matter if we can give them pleasure?” And accordingly they 
were asked and came.’ 


When Thackeray heard this, the tears came into his 
eyes, and he said to F. P., ‘Is Mrs Croker still alive?’ 
‘Yes, she is, and is in London.’ ‘Will you take me to 
her, that I may apologise for what I have written?’ and 
he was taken and apologised. Disraeli’s reply to the 
same question was, ‘I will tell you some day’—but he 
never did. 

I have often been struck by the fact that my father’s 
intimate friends were mostly experts in some subjects, 
and that he used to discuss these subjects with them, not 
as a mere outsider but with intimate knowledge of his 
own. Such were Sir Charles Lyell and Sir Roderick 
Murchison, the geologists; James Fergusson, the archi- 
tect; Layard, Livingstone and Schliemann, the travellers 
and archeologists; Sir William Smith, the scholar; 
Grote, Stanley and Motley, the historians; Sir Joseph 
Crowe, the writer on Art, and many others. 

Sir Henry Layard told me that, when he first came 
home from Nineveh, he asked my father to purchase the 
copyright of his book for 250/. My father replied that 
he always disapproved of an author parting with his 
copyrights, but that he would pay the expense of publi- 
cation and give Layard the larger share of the profits. 


‘The first year,’ said Sir Henry, ‘I received 1500/. as my. 


share; and every succeeding year, to the time of your 
father’s death, I received a further cheque.’ 

When war was declared against Russia in 1854, my 
father wrote a memorandum on Varna and the Dobrudja, 
explaining the geological and geographical nature of 
the country, which he had visited, and pointing out 
some strategical advantages which might arise from an 
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occupation of it. This memorandum (enclosing a map 
of Sir R. Murchison’s) of which I have a copy, was sent 
by Sir Charles Trevelyan to Lord Raglan, who replied : 


‘My DEAR Sir,—I am very much obliged to you for being 
so good as to send me Sir Roderick Murchison’s geological 
map and Mr ‘Murray’s memorandum, which is, as you truly 
say, highly creditable to him, and the map will certainly be 
very useful to me should I require the information it contains. 

‘ Believe me, very faithfully yours, 
‘RAGLAN. 


‘March 7, 1854.’ 


Dr Schliemann’s researches at Troy aroused my 
father’s eager interest, and he lost no time in getting 
into communication with him with a view to publishing 
his book. They soon became intimate friends, and the 
publisher rendered valuable assistance to the author in 
the preparation of all his subsequent volumes. 

When Schliemann came home from Mycenzx, he 
expressed a strong desire that Mr Gladstone, who took 
a deep interest in all his discoveries, should write an 
introduction. My father approached Mr Gladstone, who 
replied that he was much gratified by the request, but 
that, as he was not an expert scholar or antiquary, 
he must make a stipulation that: two umpires should 
be appointed to decide in case of any difference of 
opinion arising between himself and Schliemann. Sir 
Charles Newton and Dr Philip Smith, brother of Sir 
William Smith, agreed to act in this capacity. The 
introduction was duly written, and only one point of 
difference arose. Mr Gladstone translated xvavoc as 
bronze; and to this Schliemann demurred. He called on 
my father, who reminded him of the compact, and the 
quéstion was referred to the umpires, both of whom 
gave a definite verdict against bronze; but Mr Gladstone 

‘would not give way, even in view of his own proviso, 
and bronze it remained in the book—only modified by 
the saving clause, ‘ kwanos, which I take to be bronze.’ 

Mr Gladstone used often to call and have a chat with 
my father; and one of these interviews occurred when 
he was in the midst of his dispute about the Gadarene 
Swine. After he had gone, my father came into my 
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room and said, ‘Am I dreaming, or is there such a word 
in Greek as zopxéia?’ I replied that I certainly did not 
remember it, but would look it up in Liddell and Scott, 
where it does not appear. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘Mr Gladstone 
has been discoursing for half an hour on the neglect of 
conjectural emendations in the Greek text, and says he 
is convinced that the true reading of the passage in the 
letter from the Elders at Jerusalem to Antioch (Acts 
xv. 29) should not be azéyecPar &dwA0Birwv Kae GysaTtog Kat 
Tviktwy Kat topvéiiac, but wopkéac. What value there may 
be in this conjectural emendation I must leave it to 
scholars to decide. 

When the MS. of the ‘ Origin of Species’ was sub- 
mitted, ny father showed it to his intimate friend George 
Pollock (a ssn of the old Chief Baron), who strongly 
urged him to publish it. He took the advice, though in 
those days it required some courage to act upon it. 
Charles Darwin was one of the most courteous and 
modest of authors. I was present when he called, in 
1887, with a MS. in his hands and said, ‘ Here is a work 
which has occupied me for many years and interested 
me much. I fear the subject of it will not attract the 
public, but will you publish it for me?’ My father replied, 
‘It always gives me pleasure and hope to hear an author 
speak of his work thus. What is the subject?’ ‘Earth- 
worms, said Darwin. The book was duly published, and 
six editions were called for in less than a year. 

The Bishop of London’s Fund was founded in 1863, 
and my father as Hon. Treasurer (a post which he held 
till his death) was entrusted, at the first public meeting 
in aid of the enterprise, with the task of appealing for 
money. Just before he rose to make his speech, some 
very distinguished man (alas! I have forgotten who it 
was) sitting near him leaned over and said, ‘ How much 
are you going to ask for?’ ‘500,000/.’ said my father. 
‘That is no use,’ said the other, ‘make it a million.’ And 
so, on the spur of the moment and on his own responsi- ° 
bility, he ‘madeit a million.” That amount has now been 
far surpassed. 

My father spoke but seldom in public; the calls were 
not so frequent in his day as they are now; and never, 
in small things or great, would he consent to push him- 
self forward. But, when he did speak, he had the gift of 
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saying what he had to say in few words and always with 
some happy allusion, or anecdote or joke. Asan instance 
I may mention the following occurrence. He was one 
of the committee of residents at Wimbledon who fought 
a long and stern fight with Lord Spencer, as Lord of the 
Manor, to retain Wimbledon Common for the public and 
resist all encroachments. They succeeded; and, when 
their labours were successfully ended, their chairman 
Sir Henry Peek, M.P., asked them all to dinner, and after 
dinner presented each member with a silver memorial 
cup, engraved with a suitable inscription and contained 
in a red velvet bag. My father was called upon, without 
any warning, to return thanks to Sir Henry. This he 
did, introducing the incident of Joseph’s brethren on 
their return from Egypt, and the cup being found in 
Benjamin’s sack, with singular felicity and success. 

Dr Livingstone was a constant guest at my father’s 
house when he was in England; and I remember him 
carrying his gold-banded Consular cap, as men used to 
carry their opera hats, to the drawing-room after dinner. 
His portrait, painted by Henry Phillips for my father, 
now hangs in my dining-room. One day Livingstone, on 


looking at it, said to my mother, ‘Surely I do not look 
so stern as that, Mrs Murray,’ to which she replied that 
she considered it a very good likeness. I think it was 
the last letter my father ever received from the Doctor, 
in Africa, which contained a postscript to this effect : 


‘Please tell Mrs Murray that I have seen my own face, for 
the first time for many months, in Lake Tanganyika, and it 
is very like the portrait.’ 


I must not omit to mention Paul Du Chaillu, whose 
arriy#i from the Gaboon in 1861, with his gorillas and 
bié stories of dwarfs and other African wonders, caused 
such a stir in London. He was bitterly and most un- 
justifiably attacked as an impostor, but he had many 
staunch supporters such as Prof. Owen, Sir R. Murchison 
and my father ; and his reports of the dwarfs, the great 
Central Forest, and other wonders of Central Africa, 
have been amply confirmed in later years. His chief 
assailant was one of the members of the Staff of the 
British Museum, who could not pronounce the letter V 
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properly. My father was fond of telling a story of this 
individual, who began a lecture to a Scientific Society 
thus: ‘The subject of my lecture to-day is the wertical 
slit in the wisual organs of wenomous wipers.’ 

Du Chaillu was a strange character—a cosmopolitan 
Bohemian, born in Louisiana. He spoke several lan- 
guages, but all of them with a foreign accent. He was 
incapable of writing two consecutive sentences of good 
English, but he knew clearly what he wanted to say and 
never failed to find a friend, either here or in America, 
to help him to express it. He was a warm-hearted friend 
and one of the most amusing companions I ever met. 
He was as great a favourite with children as George 
Borrow was the reverse. Borrow seemed to take pleasure 
in exciting their fears, and used to come to us with a 
frown and say, ‘I will scratch your face. We always 
called him the Scratchy Man. At my father’s table he 
made his first acquaintance with a haggis; and long 
afterwards, when he came down to Wimbledon to dine, 
his first words on entering the house were, ‘Is there a 
haggis to-day?’ My father and mother were once pre- 
sent at a dinner-party where he and Dr and Mrs Whewell 
were fellow guests. Whewell and Borrow were both 
large and powerful men, and at table they fell into such 
violent controversy that it seemed likely they would 
come to blows, and Mrs Whewell was carried fainting 
out of the room. 

Soon after the death of the Prince Consort, it was 
decided to bring out a volume of his speeches, which 
Queen Victoria was anxious to see published by the first 
anniversary of his death. The firm to which the work 
was entrusted (it has long ceased to exist) failed 
altogether in their preparations; and very late in the 
day my father was called in to take over the responsi- 
bility. He had the book re-set, and by very strenuous 
efforts succeeded in getting it ready by the appointed 
time. I shall never forget his delight and gratification 
on receiving a copy with the following inscription in the 
Queen’s own hand-writing: ‘To John Murray Esq. with 
the sincere acknowledgment of his zealous exertions in 
the publication of these valuable Memorials of the great 
and good Prince, from His broken-hearted Widow, 
Victoria R. Osborne, Dec. 20, 1862.’ 


‘ 
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In the forties my father first made the acquaintance 
of Dr (afterwards Sir William) Smith; and they worked 
together in the closest friendship till my father’s death 
in 1892. I never heard of the shadow of a dispute 
between them, although they carried on a large number 
of literary enterprises without intermission during those 
years. In order to show how strong was the mutual 
regard of the two men I give an extract from a letter 
written to me by Sir William on my father’s death. 


‘I feel the deepest sympathy with you and your family 
in the irreparable loss you have sustained in the death of 
your dear father. . . . You will have the consolation of look- 
ing back upon his long, useful and honoured career. I have 
known most of the distinguished men during the last two 
generations, but I know no one who was so universally liked 
and looked uj to and respected in all classes of society, and 
whose death will be more sincerely regretted. Of my own 
personal loss I dare hardly think. I have lost my oldest and 
best friend. I have lived with him in the most intimate 
friendship for nearly fifty years without one jarring note; 
and the longer I have known him, the more I have respected, 
loved and admired him. I have always received from him 
the most signal marks of confidence, kindness and generosity, 
and I feel that his death will darken my declining years.’ 


Together they planned and carried out the Dictionary 
of the Bible, the Dictionaries of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities and Biography, and those of Christian Antiquities 
and Biography, the Latin-English and English-Latin 
Dictionaries and the Classical Atlas, as well as many 
minor works which still hold their own as monuments 
of English scholarship. These enterprises, together 
with the Dictionary of Hymnology and the Speaker’s 
Commentary, involved an outlay on my father’s part of 
close’6n 150,0007. In all cases he had long to wait before 
his outlay was recouped, and in one or two instances it 
is probable that it never will be repaid; but, with him, 
good and creditable work was an incentive as strong as 
/ the prospect of financial profit. 

Writing to Sir William Smith on the occasion of my 
father’s death, the Rev. W. Barry, D.D., then Rector of 
St Birinus, Dorchester, said : 


‘If I may be allowed to say it, the task in which, during 
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so many years, Mr Murray’s name and yours were joined was 
surely as important as any which could have been under- 
taken—I mean the bringing within reach of the modern 
world all that is left of the ancient. If we are not to run 
headlong down the steep into a democracy without light or 
self-control, one of the chief hindrances to that catastrophe 
will be historical knowledge. In like manner it is of the 
utmost importance that literature should not be set up as an 
enemy over against the Christian faith. Whoever has con- 
tributed, and that in large measure, to bind the future in this 
way with the past has, I venture to believe, much reason for 
thankfulness.’ 


For fifty years my father never ceased to pursue his 
geological studies, collecting and collating facts, reading 
all the new books on the subject, and forming his own 
independent views. In 1877 he published a small book 
entitled ‘Scepticism in Geology and the reason for it, 
an assemblage of facts from Nature opposed to the 
theory of Causes now in action and refuting it,’ by 
‘Verifier.’ As the title indicates, this book is an assault 
on the theories maintained by Sir Charles Lyell and his 
followers; and I venture to describe it as a model of 
what such a work should be—clear, cogent, and fearless, 
but without a discourteous phrase from beginning to 
end. With his usual modesty he withheld his name, but 
the book attracted a good deal of attention and soon 
passed into a second edition. In 1915 I received the 
following letter from an American Professor of Physics: 


‘August 16, 1915. 


‘DEAR Sir, I recently obtained from you a copy of 
“Scepticism in Geology” by “ Verifier.’ I must say that I 
admire the book very much, and would very much like to 
know the real name of the author. It seems to me that the 
forty years (nearly) since the publication of this book’ under 
this incognito ought to be amply sufficient to answer the 
purposes of the author, and that the public are now entitled 
to have the veil lifted and to know his real name. Possibly\ 
the name has long been known among other geologists, but \ 
it has escaped me. 

‘This book deserves to be far better known than it is; and 
I feel sure that the author must be a scholar of some stand- 
ing, for he is certainly a shrewd reasoner, and is a master of 
a pleasing style, to say nothing of having complete command 
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of the geological literature of his time. May I not hope that 
you will favor me with the name of the author, and possibly 
with some information regarding the kind of reception which 
the book received on its publication? I infer that it has not 
had a wide circulation. But it deserves it. 


? 


The great popularity of the Hand-Books was accom. 
panied by gratifying financial success. With the profits 
thus won by my father ‘ off his own bat,’ he determined 
to obtain for himself a country residence. For many 
years he had been drawn towards Wimbledon—then a 
small village and one of the most attractive within easy 
reach of London—where his father had lived so far back 
as 1806. 

In 1851 some of the outlying portions of Wimbledon 
Park, one of Lord Spencer’s seats and a distinguished 
social rendezvous, were being sold off. My father took 
his friend Allen Thomson down to help him in the 
choice of a site, and finally bought a few acres on the 
brow of the hill overlooking the lake and with scarcely 
a building in sight. There he built himself a house of 
very modest dimensions, but in the course of thirty or 
forty years it, as well as the grounds, had grown to two 
or three times their original size. He wrote to Allen 
Thomson, ‘The house will be moderate in size and 
thoroughly well built, no extravagance, I hope. Do you 
think it would sound absurd to call it Murrayfield [a 
suburb of Edinburgh]?’ The name decided on in the end 
was Newstead, and there he spent many of the happiest 
days of his life. 

Among his many pursuits and studies arboriculture 
and horticulture held a high place. He was especially 
fond of Conifers; and many of the trees planted by him 
gyéw to be fine specimens. Some of them were engraved 
for Mongredien’s book on Trees and Shrubs. He took 

/ great pleasure in planting some of the new and rare 

/ shrubs brought by Robert Fortune from China (including 
Berberis Darwinii) and by Sir Joseph Hooker from India. 
Rhododendrons were his special favourites; and some of 
his best came from Highclere, given him by Lady “%ar- 
narvon when he was on a visit there. 

He had neither the means nor the inclination to 

Vol. 231.—No, 458, Cc 
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become a collector on a large scale, but he had great 
taste and discrimination, and in course of time he filled 
his house with a variety of treasures, pictures, classical 
coins, ivories, china, in which he took a personal delight. 
The house at Wimbledon, in its latest state, contained 
an excellent library ; and thither he transported most of 
his father’s books and MSS from Albemarle Street, and 
added many more besides. He never had a study of his 
own, but preferred to work—and he worked almost 
every evening—in the midst of a family-party, working, 
talking, or playing games, which however never seemed 
to disturb him. One evening I happened to read aloud 
an account in the newspaper of « hippopotamus having 
escaped from the Jardin d’Acclimatation in Paris and 
finally having plunged into the river. My father looked 
up from his work and without a moment’s hesitation 
said, ‘What an in-Seine beast!’ 

The energy of his youthful days never deserted him 
till within a few days of his death. Whatever the 
weather, he insisted on walking the mile and a half to 
and from the station daily ; and, when the carriage was 
sent to meet him on some dark, wet evening, I have 
known him put his handbag into it and walk home. He 
regarded a walk as the infallible cure for almost all 
bodily ailments, and I should hardly have been surprised 
to hear him recommend it for a broken leg. 

On one occasion this propensity brought him into 
imminent peril. In 1855 he and my mother went for 
a tour in the Alps. On their return they set out from 
Locarno, intending to drive to Airolo and cross the 
St Gothard Pass the following day. I believe that it 
was somewhere near Faido that, as the carriage was 
slowly going up a steep hill, my father insisted on 
getting out to walk. The night was dark and théroad 
was narrow and on the edge of a precipice 1200 feet 
deep. My father, owing to his defective sight, fell ove 
the edge, but by what seemed almost a miracle was \ 
caught by a grassy slope twelve feet down and lay there 
unconscious. The carriage passed on and waited for him 
at the top of the hill) When he failed to appear, my 
mother and two friends who had joined them for the 
night’s expedition became alarmed and sent the coach- 
man back with one of the carriage lamps to search. 
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My father was found lying in his precarious position, 
and was taken to the inn about a mile off, where he lay 
unconscious for some time and out of reach of a doctor. 
He did not completely recover from the effects of the 
concussion till some time after his return home. 

He was an excellent host and had the power of draw- 
ing all his guests into congenial conversation ; and many 
were the entertainments given at Newstead. He was a 
member of the Philobiblon Society, which has now ceased 
to exist, but was a distinguished club in the sixties. 
Each member in turn used to entertain his fellows at a 
breakfast party (as was then the fashion of the day) ; 
and Newstead lent itself admirably to such a gathering. 
I well remember seeing the company wandering about 
the garden, including the President of the Society—the 
Duc d’Aumale, clad in nankeen trousers and waistcoat— 
Monckton Milnes (Lord Houghton), Dean Milman and 
others. 

Although he was much sought after and highly appre- 
ciated in society, he was essentially a domestic man, and 
his chief pleasures lay among the members of his own 
family, and in his own garden and library. In referring 
to his domestic life, I cannot refrain from some mention 
of his faithful friend and attendant, James Mills, who 
was for nearly forty years his butler, and was almost 
regarded as a member of the family by all of us. Mills 
accompanied my father on his visits to great houses, 
watched over his comfort, and nursed him in his last 

illness with a devotion which we can never forget. He 
taught my brothers and myself whatever we learned as 
youngsters of cricket, carpentering, and many other 
useful things, and was moreover a great reader and a 
very well informed man. Scott and Dickens were his 
especial favourites among novelists, and I think he could 
have passed a stiff examination in the writings of either 
of them. My father read little or no fiction and was not 
well up in any novels except Sir Walter Scott's. One 
day, when Mills was handing round the coffee in the 
‘dining-room to the guests after dinner, the question was 
being discussed, in which of Dickens’ novels a certain 
character occurred. As Mills handed the coffee to my 
father, he whispered in his ear, ‘Nicholas Nickleby’; 
and my father said aloud, ‘I have reason to believe that 
c 2 
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the character to which you refer comes in “ Nicholas 
Nickleby ”’; and he was right. 

My father had an unusual faculty for seeing the good 
in people from whom he differed absolutely on politics, 
religion, and other subjects, and being on the most 
friendly terms with them. His relations with Mr Glad- 
stone were not confined to business; they were real 
friends; and he came back from his visits to Hawarden 
full of interest in what he had seen and heard. On one 
occasion, he was invited to meet John Bright, and for 
once he went in some trepidation lest he, a pronounced 
Conservative, should be unable to get on with the famous 
Radical and ‘tribune of the people. He came home 
delighted with Bright as a man, having found him 
honest and high-principled, and also widely read in all 
branches of English literature. This gave them much in 
common ; and Bright told him how greatly he regretted 
not having had a classical education, and that he tried to 
make up for the deficiency by reading all the English he 
could. Bright was a keen fisherman, and he told my 
father that, when as a boy he asked his Quaker father’s 
permission to learn to fish, his father consented on con- 
dition that before using a hook he should always file off 
the barb! . 

After my father’s death Mr Gladstone used often to 
come and see me and talk about him, expressing the 
high regard he had for him. In the course of one of 
these conversations I mentioned that my father was a 
Special Constable on the famous 10th of April, 1848, and 
was sworn-in at the same time as Louis Napoleon, adding 
that they were born within four days of one another, 
my father on the 16th and Louis Napoleon on the 20th of 
April, 1808. ‘Oh,’ said Mr Gladstone, ‘do not associate 
your good father with that man!’ 

When the late Marquess of Salisbury was Lord Robert 
Cecil, he depended to no inconsiderable extent on the 
earnings of his incomparable pen, and was a regular 
contributor to the ‘Quarterly,’ from which he derived 
a considerable income. In his later years he never forgot \ 
this; and he and Lady Salisbury were most kind to my \ 
father and mother, who were frequently their guests at 
Hatfield and in Arlington Street. 

His last excursion abroad was in 1884, when, after 
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spending ten most pleasant days with Sir Henry and 
Lady Layard in Venice, he revisited the Dolomites, a 
district to which he was the first to introduce English 
travellers by means of his own Hand-Books. After a 
brief visit to Mr Malcolm, the well-known Venetian 
Banker, at Longarone, he went by the Sotoguda Pass to 
Caprile, a journey which was unusually arduous owing 
to recent floods which had washed away roads and 
bridges in many places. From Caprile he started on 
horse-back to cross the mountains to San Martino di 
Castrozza and had several contretemps on the way. At 
a place where the exceedingly narrow mountain path 
had been washed away, the pack-horse fell, rolled down 
a steep bank, and became pinned down at the bottom 
of the stream by the weight of his load. The luggage 
got soaked, but the horse, strange to say, was not 
seriously injured and, having been extricated, continued 
its journey. Shortly after, my father, in crossing a 
swollen torrent on foot, fell into the water and got wet 
through. These misfortunes, in addition to a deluge of 
rain that was falling at the time, were a serious ordeal 
for an old man of 76 to encounter, but he got through 
them without being any the worse and eventually arrived 
in safety at Neumarkt and the railway, having thoroughly 
enjoyed the remarkable scenery that he had passed 
through. 

Whitwell Elwin, from 1853 to 1860 Editor of the 
‘Quarterly,’ was to my father more like a near and dear 
relative than afriend. He was one of the most cultivated 
and fascinating of companions, steeped in knowledge 
of English literature, and had a wonderfully lucid and 
attractive style in writing, as is shown by his volume 
‘Some XVIII Century Men of Letters.’ The memoir 
attached tv that volume gives so good an account of 
him that I need only refer to it without repeating its 
contents, to which I made a small and humble contri- 
bution. 

/My father was engaged in business without inter- 
mission for over sixty years—from 1828 to 1891—but 
Ahere was only one venture on which he always looked 
back with mortification and regret. He had long had 
a desire to found a really good weekly literary organ ; 
and in 1869 he was brought into communication with Dr 
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Charles Appleton, Fellow of St John’s College, Oxford, with 
whom he arranged to start and publish ‘The Academy.’ 
An agreement was entered into with Dr Appleton as 
Editor, similar to those which had worked in a most 
satisfactory and friendly way with successive Editors of 
the Quarterly. Unfortunately, however, Appleton was a 
man of a very different stamp from Lockhart, Elwin and 
Dr Smith. Learned, but narrow-minded and obstinate, 
and utterly ignorant of the public and its tastes and 
requirements, he seems to have had but one idea—to 
appeal to dry-as-dust scholars and men of his own 
type. A trial number was submitted and rejected, but 
second attempts were not much better. The first number 
of ‘The Academy’ was published in 1870, and received 
a warm welcome by anticipation in virtue of my father’s 
name, but by the third number the circulation had 
dropped to less than half. Our letter-books are full of 
remonstrances from my father, and of dogged opposition 
from the Editor. 

Not content with mismanaging his own department, 
he endeavoured to interfere with my father’s responsi- 
bilities as owner and publisher, and to lay the blame of 
ill-success on him. The struggle came to a climax when 
Dr Appleton sent in an article by a German professor, 
which my father regarded as detrimental to the Christian 
Faith. He took the opinion of Sir Roundell Palmer and 
was assured that he had the full legal right to refuse to 
publish the article, which he accordingly did. But he 
found it impossible to work with Appleton, and paid a 
considerable sum to free himself from an agreement 
the whole financial burden of which had fallen on him. 
Dr Appleton took his paper elsewhere, but the failure 
which was inevitable under his auspices pursued him to 
the end. \ 

Mr and Mrs Grote were firm friends of my~»father. 
When the historian died, Mrs Grote said, ‘Well it, is a 
fortunate thing that he passed away first, as I can now 
write his Life.’ This she did; and her own personakty 
and doings take a prominent part in that work. The 
American ‘ Nation,’ in reviewing it, wrote: 


‘In reading this book we cannot but be reminded of 
Addison’s hymn: 
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“Soon as the Evening shades prevail 
The Moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening Earth 
Repeats the story of her birth ;” 


for we seem to find in it more about Mrs than Mr Grote.’ 


Even the shortest notice of my father would be in- 
complete which omitted to dwell on the social side of 
his life, both in town and at Newstead. It was a real 
delight to him to see his friends under his roof or in his 
garden. A large number of people specially noted his 
beaming smile and the warmth of his welcome, putting 
strangers and young people at once at their ease. A 
friend of his daughters wrote after his death: 


‘Last year was made happy to me chiefly by his kindness. 
Those delightful evenings in your house are among the very 
happiest I ever spent. How I used to watch for your father 
coming into the room, and hope he would come and speak to 
me; and it was delightful when he did, for there was some- 
thing quite wonderful about his kindness. I did feel grateful 
to him again and again, and I loved him.’ 


Another testimony to the same qualities came from 
Dr Alexander, Bishop of Derry, who wrote to me: 


‘I never can forget the genial and continued friendship to 
me which began at the time of the “ Speaker’s Commentary,” 
and continued up to last year. A more thorough Christian 
gentleman I never met; and his face at the Athenzum was 
always a delightful sight to me. I really feel as if life were 
perceptibly poorer for that kind and generous soul gathered 
into the place of rest.’ 


Mrs Bishop (Miss Isabella Bird) wrote as follows: 


‘J made Mr Murray’s acquaintance as a young girl, and in 
all this time have never received anything from him but the 
atmost kindness and consideration as well as sympathy in 
/such of my affairs as I ventured to trouble him with. 
Thoughts of kindness and help, of giving pleasure to others, 
seemed to come so naturally to him, and made him so loveable. 
Just a year ago he wrote me such a kind note asking me to 
meet Mr Gladstone. 

‘How his geniality, brightness, and enjoyment of the 
society of his friends, and the way in which he made people 
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acquainted with each other, made those gatherings in Albe- 
marle Street, as Mr Gladstone said, “the most charming in 
London.” How many must remember them as I do, and the 
dear figure which, no matter who was there, was always the 
central one. So true and loyal a friend will leave so very 
large a vacant place.’ 


One special point about the large number of well- 
known people who gathered round him so gladly was 
that they had no business connexion with him, and, if 
they were authors, published their books elsewhere. 
Among such were Sir George Grey, and Sir Bartle Frere, 
who was a Wimbledon neighbour and a much-loved 
friend. There were great rejoicings among us when 
Sir Bartle came home from India or South Africa to the 
house near Newstead where his family were brought up. 
Prof. Owen often came over from Sheen, and delighted 
and amused us with queer stories of beasts and natural 
history ; and Prof. Flower, who later followed in his 
footsteps, was another frequent guest, as were also 
Froude and Lecky, and Sir Theodore and Lady Martin. 

My father read little poetry and certainly no Brown- 
ing, yet Browning was an admired and ever-welcome 
guest; no one was better informed in a wide range of 
subjects, and he and my father had so much in common 
that to listen to their talk was a delight. My father 
knew nothing of music, but that most versatile of men, 
Sir George Grove, was a constant visitor; and so were 
Madame Lind-Goldschmidt and her husband, who were 
well known in his circle of valued friends and neighbours 
at Wimbledon. 

He was a staunch and devout old-fashioned Church- 
man of a very moderate type, averse from all extremes. 
Yet Dean Hook and Dean Stanley, both reported ex- 
tremists in those days, were his intimate friends. He 
once said of Stanley, when Prof. Max Miiller had been 
asked to lecture in the Abbey, ‘ He can tolerate anybody\ 
except a High-Churchman.’ In one way he was ahead 
of his own generation of Churchmen, for, when the 
movement was started in Oxford, by men of a younger 
generation, for assimilating the proved results of modern 
criticism and showing them to be compatible with the 
doctrine of Biblical Inspiration, and most of those of his 
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standing held aloof in displeasure, he welcomed it and 
gladly published their book ‘Lux Mundi.’ When it came 
to points of ascertained fact he said, ‘ If the Church does 
not bend, she will break.’ 

His generosity was shown, not only in gifts of books 
but in lavish help to all sorts of good causes. He served 
from the first on the committee for the decoration of 
St Paul’s; and, when Bishop Thorold started his great 
scheme for the evangelisation of the slums of his diocese 
(now the South London Church Fund), it was my father 
who suggested to him to include in it the poor district of 
South Wimbledon, which had sprung up like a mushroom 
under his eyes. He had noticed with dismay the growth 
of its mean streets and population in the course of his 
work as a J.P. The formation of a new parish, the 
salaries of workers, and the building of the Church of 
All Saints, were all abundantly helped by him, as an 
inscription in the Church now testifies. The amount 
given by him to private cases of distress, whether poor 
authors or others, will never be known. 

Last November the firm completed a century and a 
half of existence ; and I may claim as, I believe, a unique 
feature that during the whole time the head of it has 
been a John Murray in direct descent. As I write, the 
fifth of the name is commanding a battalion in Flanders ; 
and I may perhaps be excused for expressing a hope that 
he may be spared to continue the tradition. My father, 
to whom much of the prestige which the firm has enjoyed 
is due, was its chief for close on fifty years; and of him 
I would venture to quote the well-known epigram of 
Martial : 


‘ Preteritosque dies et tutos respicit annos: 
Nec metuit Lethes jam propioris aquas, 
Nulla recordanti lux est ingrata gravisque ; 
Nulla fuit cujus non meminisse velit. 
Ampliat statis spatium sibi vir bonus; hoc est 
Vivere bis, vita posse priore frui.’ 


JOHN MURRAY. 
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Art. 2—GERMANY’S DEBT TO FRANCE. / 
1. La Formation de la Prusse Contemporaine. By G. Ca- 
vaignac. Twovols. Paris: Hachette, 1891-8. 
2. Deutsche Geschichte, 1786-1806. By K.T. Heigel. Two 
' vols. Stuttgart: Cotta, 1899-1911. 
3. Freiherr vom Stein. By Max Lehmann. Three vols. 
Leipzig : Hirzel, 1902-1905. 

. Franzésische Hinfliisse auf die Staats- und Rechtsent- 
wicklung Preussens im xix Jahrhundert. By Ernst von 
Meier. Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, 1907-8. 

. Das Rheinland und die Franzésische Herrschaft.- By 
J. Hashagen. Bonn: Hanstein, 1908. 

. Le Rhin Frangais pendant la Révolution et ' Empire. 
By P. Sagnac. Paris: Alcan, 1917. 

. Les Survivances Francaises dans l Allemagne Napoléon- 
tenne depuis, 1815. By J. Rovere. Paris: Alcan, 1918. 

And other works. 


DurinG the years preceding the French Revolution 
Germany presented a pathetic spectacle of political 
decrepitude. The Holy Roman Empire was afflicted 
with creeping paralysis; and Justus Méser truthfully 
remarked that no OCurtius would leap into the abyss 
for the preservation of the Imperial system. Germany, 
cried Friedrich Karl Moser in the bitterness of his heart, 
is a great but despised people. Every nation, he added, 
had a governing principle. In England it was liberty, 
in Holland trade, in France the honour of the King, 
while in Germany it was obedience. Pamphleteers 
lamented the anzemia of the Fatherland, but not one 
of them could suggest a remedy. The political frame- 
work of central Europe was the consecration of anarchy, 
and the country was racked by an incurable particu- 
larism. Few competent observers believed that, it could 
be reformed, and an increasing number turned their eyes 
to Prussia as to a possible saviour. The Fiirstenbtind, 
or League of Princes, formed by Frederick the Great 
to resist Hapsburg ambitions, was welcomed in certaity 
quarters as the dawn of a better age. Johannes Miiller 
hailed it as a bulwark against the world-domination of 
the Emperor, a defence of the rights of every member 
of the Empire, and a beneficent revolution from above ; 
and, when it fell to pieces, he uttered a cry of despair. 


\ 
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‘ Without law or justice, without security against capricious 
burdens, uncertain of maintaining our children, our liberties, 
our rights or our lives for a single day, the helpless prey of 
superior power, without national feeling—that is our status 
quo. I cannot understand how we Germans have lost the 
courage and intelligence to advance from hoary pedantries 
to an effective Imperial constitution, to a common patriotism, 
so that we could at length say, We are a nation.’ 


‘It is a rickety house, echoed Thugut from Vienna; 
‘one must either leave it alone or pull it down and build 
another.’ It was, indeed, past mending, and only waited 
for the sword of the executioner. 

No less urgent was the need of reform in the majority 
of the units which composed the Empire. While Ger- 
many could boast of a certain number of rulers of 
conscience and capacity, such as Karl August of Weimar 
and Karl Friedrich of Baden, the Duke of Brunswick 
and the Duke of Gotha, nowhere in Europe was abso- 
lutism more repulsive than in the little Courts where 
Frederick’s doctrine of service had never penetrated, 
where mistresses ruled supreme, where venality placed 
the unfittest in office, and where reckless ostentation 
stood out in glaring contrast to the poverty of the 
people. ‘The peasant,’ wrote a satirist grimly, ‘is like 
a sack of meal. When emptied there is still some dust 
in it; it only needs to be beaten.’ For the most part the 
victims suffered in silence; but discontent found power- 
ful interpreters in Moser and Schlézer, Schubart and 
Weckerlin; while the revolt of the American Colonies 
and the establishment of a democratic republic free from 
courts and armies, feudalism and poverty, was at once 
@ warning to rulers that there was a limit to tyranny 
and an inspiration to downtrodden peoples all over the 
world. At the same time the intellectual revival which 
had given birth to the Aufkldrung or Enlightenment 
began to produce its effect on the posal pene. 
During the generation of peace which followed the 
Seven Years’ War Germany learned to read, to think 
and to as uestions. The critical spirit, once aroused, 
spread rapidly, finding nourishment in the rank evils 
which overspread the-land. In an age of obscurantism 
and repression-everyteader of thought was on the side 
of the Opposition. 
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‘In my youth,’ wrote Goethe in 1790, ‘it hardly occurred to 
anybody to envy the privileged class or to grudge them their 
privileges ; but knights, robbers, an honest Tiers Etat and 
an infamous nobility—such are the ingredients of our novels 
and plays during the last ten years.’ 


The poet was thinking above all of Schiller, whose 
passionate denunciations of tyranny moved his audi- 
ences to frenzied enthusiasm. 

Thus the lethargy which had weighed on Germany 
in the first half of the 18th century was rapidly passing 
away. The personality and victories of Frederick the 
Great, the object-lesson of the American War, the leaven 
of Voltaire, Rousseau and Montesquieu, the challenge 
of the Aufkldrung, the radicalism of the dramatists, the 
barbed arrows of the journalists—these crowding and 
converging influences and experiences set the mind of 
the nation in a ferment. To borrow the words of Kant 
in 1784, it was not an enlightened age but an age in 
process of enlightenment. Change was in the air, and 
the fragility of traditional institutions and ideas was 
widely recognised. In Germany, as in France, prophetic 
voices gave warning of the wrath to come, and skilled 
observers felt the earth trembling beneath their feet. 
On the eve of the Revolution the mass of the population 
was poor, ignorant, ill-governed, discontented and help- 
less ; and, when the Rights of Man were proclaimed from 
the banks of the Seine, the German people, fast bound 
in the fetters of feudalism and autocracy, was ready to 
welcome the virile message as a gospel of deliverauce. 

The opening scenes of the French Revolution were 
watched with delight by most of the leaders of German 
opinion. The Declaration of the Rights of Man put into 
words the muffled aspirations of the masses all over 
Europe, and gave to the humble and disinherited a new 
sense of human dignity. When France in trumpet 
tones decreed the downfall of feudalism, proclaimed the 
equality of burdens, and declared every man possessed 
of certain inalienable rights, generous hearts in Ger- 
many, no less than in England, were thrilled by the 
warmth and glory of the sunrise. Johannes Miiller, the 
historian of Switzerland's struggles for freedom, pro- 
nounced the destruction of the Bastille the happiest 
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event since the birth of Christ. Many a Sultan in the 
Empire, he hoped, would tremble and many an oligarchy 
would learn that there were limits to human endurance. 
Klopstock, the Nestor of German literature, regretted 
that he had not a hundred voices to celebrate the birth 
of liberty. It is glorious, cried Georg Forster, to see 
what philosophy has ripened in the brain and realised 
in the State. The philosophic Herder proclaimed the 
Revolution the most important movement in the life 
of mankind since the Reformation, and welcomed it as 
a no less decisive step towards human freedom. 


‘The spirit of the time is strong within me,’ exclaimed Gentz, 
the most brilliant of Prussian publicists. ‘I am young, and 
the universal striving for freedom arouses my warmest sym- 
pathy. I should regard the shipwreck of this movement as 
one of the greatest disasters that ever befell mankind. It 
would be felt that men were happy only as slaves, and every 
tyrant, great and small, would revenge himself for the fright 
the French nation had given him.’ 

‘You cannot be more convinced than I,’ wrote Wieland in 
an Open Letter to the French reformers, ‘that your nation 
was wrong to bear such misgovernment so long; that every 
people has an indefeasible right to as much liberty as can 
coexist with order; that the person and property of every 
citizen must be secured against the caprices of power, and 
that each must be taxed in proportion to his wealth.’ 


In the crowded salons of Henriette Herz and Rahel 
Levin the intellectual élite of the Prussian capital 
applauded the moving drama on the Seine. Cosmopolitan 
Hamburg and tolerant Brunswick welcomed the dawning 
age of reason with enthusiasm; and in distant Kénigs- 
berg the greatest of German thinkers made no secret 
of his joy. Opinion was more critical in Hanover, where 
Brandes and Rehberg asserted the superior virtues of 
the British Constitution and exalted Burke above Rous- 
seau; while, in Weimar, Goethe and Schiller, though in 
no way blind to the sins of the ancien régime, lamented 
that the work of reform had fallen into the hands of 
the multitude and that the frail bark of culture was in 
danger of shipwreck in the revolutionary rapids. A 
more balanced view was advanced by Humboldt, who, 
while foretelling a short life for the new Constitution, 
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maintained that the benefits of the great upheaval would 
be felt beyond the frontiers of France rather than in the 
land of its birth. Many of the most vociferous of its 
admirers, led by Klopstock and Gentz, changed their note 
when the reform movement degenerated into murder 
and anarchy; but others, like Kant and Herder, refused 
to allow even the Terror to blind them to the enduring 
value of its work for humanity. 

The favourable impression made by ‘ French ideas’ at 
the outset was enhanced by the appearance of the first 
batches of refugees on the Rhine. ‘One must distinguish 
between the voluntary and compulsory emigrations,’ 
wrote Madame de Stael. ‘After the fall of the monarchy 
we all emigrated.’ This distinction between ‘the emigra- 
tion of pride’ and ‘the emigration of necessity’ was 
fully appreciated in the frontier lands in which the 
newcomers sought temporary shelter from the storm. 
Though they were kindly welcomed by the ecclesiastical 
Electors and provided with every luxury, the citizens of 
Coblenz and Mainz watched their arrogance, their ex- 
travagance, and their immoralities with indignation. 
Each haughty aristocrat seemed a fresh argument for 
the necessity and the utility of the Revolution; and 
even those who cared nothing for the Rights of Man 
sympathised with a nation which had been subject to 
such unworthy masters. A brief experience of their 
character and methods aroused no less anger and con- 
tempt in the breasts of the Emperor Leopold and 
Kaunitz than among the easy-going bourgeois of the 
Rhineland. The indignation they provoked was intensified 
by the cruel and disparaging tone in which many of 
their leaders referred to the sovereigns whom they had 
deserted; and the result of their intransigeance was 
clearly foretold by Mirabeau. ‘By threatening us with 
the return of despotism,’ he cried bitterly in 1790, ‘ they 
will drag us willy-nilly to a republic.’ 

In his dispassionate work on the causes of the war 
of 1792, Ranke argued that a conflict between the new 
France and the old Europe was virtually inevitable; to 
which Sybel replied that its outbreak was solely due to 
the chauvinism of Brissot and his fellow Girondins, who 
believed that war would strengthen the position of their 
party. If the former explanation was too vague, the 
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latter was too narrow. The antagonism between the 
doctrinaire radicalism of the French reformers and 
the unimaginative traditionalism of the Great Powers 
rendered a conflict probable enough ; but hostilities need 
not have broken out but for the two concrete problems 
of the abolition of feudal rights in Alsace and the gather- 
ing of armed émigrés in the cities of the Rhineland. In 
the first case the German princes had a legitimate 
grievance, in the second the French Government; and 
there were plenty of men in Paris, Berlin and Vienna 
who were eager to fan the smouldering embers into a 
flame. The first shot was fired by France; and after a 
decade of desperate struggle, the victorious Republic 
pushed its frontier to the Rhine and established itself as 
the first military Power in Europe. ‘I observe that 
minds are fermenting in that Germany of yours,’ wrote 
Mirabeau to Mauvillon at the end of 1789. 


‘If the spark falls on combustible material, it will be a fire of 
charcoal not of straw. Though perhaps more advanced in 
education, you are not so mature as we, because your emotions 
are rooted in the head; and since your brains are petrified 
with slavery, the explosion will come with you much later 
than with us.’ 


Mirabeau’s prophecy proved correct; for the main 
effects of the Revolution in Germany were manifested 
some years after the acute crisis in France was past. 


The combined influence of the ideas of 1789 and of 
the Great War which followed their proclamation pro- 
duced concrete results in Germany of incalculable import- 
ance—one of a negative, others of a positive character. 
The first was the destruction of the political framework 
of the country. The proved weakness of the Empire in 
the war, the desertion of Prussia and the North at the 
height of the struggle, and the collapse of the ecclesi- 
astical Electorates, left no attentive observer in doubt 
that the old firm was in liquidation. No ambitious and 
aggressive State could have wished for a neighbour less 
fitted by its traditions and institutions to parry the thrust 
of its conquering sword. Well might Napoleon write to 
the Directory from Rastadt, ‘If the Germanic Body 
did not exist, we should have to create it expressly for 
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our Own convenience. When the left bank of the Rhine 
was annexed to the French Republic, Gérres wrote his 
celebrated obituary. 


‘On Dec. 30, 1797, at three in the afternoon, the Holy Roman 
Empire, supported by the Sacraments, passed away peacefully 
at Regensburg at the age of 955, in consequence of senile 
debility and an apoplectic stroke. The deceased was born at 
Verdun in the year 842, and educated at the court of Charles 
the Simple and his successors. The young prince was taught 
piety by the Popes, who canonised him in his lifetime. But 
his tendency to a sedentary life, combined with zeal for 
religion, undermined his health. His head became visibly 
weaker, till at last he went mad in the Crusades. Frequent 
bleedings and careful diet restored him; but, reduced to a 
shadow, the invalid tottered through the centuries till violent 
hemorrhage occurred in the Thirty Years’ War. Hardly had 
he recovered when the French arrived and a stroke put an 
end to his sufferings. He kept himself unstained by the 
Aufkldrung, and bequeathed the left bank of the Rhine to 
the French Republic.’ 


Gérres was right. The Empire was not buried till 1806; 
but it was slain by the Revolution. It perished unwept, 
unhonoured and unsung; and its ghost had to be laid 
before Germany could be reborn. 

Secularisation was in the air before 1789; and, when 
the Republican armies reached the Rhine, the princes 
whose interests were affected sought compensation for 
their losses on the right bank. When rude hands were 
laid on the ark of the covenant they quickly found 
imitators. By the Recess of 1803 the ecclesiastical 
electorates and principalities were swept away; the 
Free Cities, with the exception of Hamburg, Bremen, 
Liibeck, Frankfurt, Niirnberg,and Augsburg, Jisappeared; 
and the old organisation of the Circles was broken 
in pieces. In the College of Princes the Protestants 
obtained a majority; and power passed from south \to 
north, from the Austrian to the Prussian camp. The 


Hapsburg ascendancy was overthrown by the evictior 
of the ecclesiastics and by the aggrandisement of Bavaria, \. 
Baden, Wiirttemberg, and Hesse. 


‘Few among the great transformations of modern history,’ 
declares Treitschke, ‘ seem so detestable, so base and so 1 
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as this Princes’ Revolution. Not a glimmer of a bold idea, 
not a spark of noble passion illuminated the colossal breach 
of public law. And yet the overthrow was a great necessity. 
All that was buried was already dead. The ancient forms of 
the State vanished in an instant, as if they had been swallowed 
up in the earth.’ 


The Princes’ Revolution left the historic structure little 
more than aruin; and it was clear that its respite would 
be brief. A year later, when the First Consul crowned 
himself in Notre Dame, the Hapsburg monarch assumed 
the title of Emperor of Austria. In 1805 the cannon of 
Austerlitz battered down what remained of the crumbling 
walls and towers of the Holy Roman Empire. In the 
following summer the curtain was rung down on a 
thousand years of German history. The Holy Roman 
Empire, with the Emperor, the Electors, the Diet, the 
Court of Appeal, the Ecclesiastical Princes, the Imperial 
Knights and Free Cities, collapsed like a house of cards 
at the touch of Napoleon’s spear. When the German 
Bund emerged from the Congress of Vienna, there were 
only forty-one States in place of the motley multitude 
which had composed the historic Empire. The outward 
transformation of Germany was as wholesale and almost 
as rapid as that of France; and it was accomplished 
without the savagery and sufferings which disgraced 
the noble experiment of 1789. On the other hand, the 
simplification of political geography brought gain rather 
to the princes than to the nation; for Germany as a 
whole secured neither unity, liberty nor strength. 


The second momentous result of the Revolution was 
the renaissance of Prussia; but it was not till the débacle 
of 1806 that her slow-witted ruler began to realise that 
he must take a lesson from his terrible neighbour. ‘The 
Prussian Monarchy, declared Mirabeau, ‘is so constituted 
that it could not cope with any calamity’; and the 
calamity had now arrived. The work of Stein and 
Hardenberg was rendered possible as well as urgent by 
Napoleon’s thunderbolts; but the ideas to which they 

J gave practical shape were in large measure those of 
1789. The counsellors of Frederick William IT and his 
suecessor were men like Mencken, Lombard and Beyme, 
who academically desired the application of French 
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principles in diluted form ; and young Custine pronounced 
Struensee, the Minister of Finance, as much a partisan 
of the French Revolution as a Prussian Minister could 
be. But they were not statesmen of the first rank, and 
they lacked the resolution to carry out the changes which 
they knew to be necessary. The hour of reform only 
arrived when the logic of the stricken field had revealed 
the need of building from the depths, and when men of 
ability and determination received the more or less 
reluctant assent of the monarch to carry out some of the 
most essential tasks. 

Republican and Imperial France had shown how to 
develope and apply the latent strength and capacity of 
a nation; and the elemental grandeur of her achieve- 
ment impressed even those who suffered from her ringing 
blows. The regenerators of Prussia shared the conviction 
that the supreme need of the time was to revive the 
courage and mobilise the resources of the nation by 
inviting it to share in the burdens, the privileges and 
the responsibilities of government. ‘The military as 
well as the political chiefs, writes Cavaignac with 
patriotic pride, ‘were penetrated by the example of the 
Revolution, imbued vith its spirit, convinced that Prussia 
and Germany could only find salvation by following the 
paths it had opened.’ And this was recognised as frankly 
by Stein and Niebuhr, by Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, 
who hated it, as by the eclectic Hardenberg and by Schin, 
the radical doctrinaire. 

The Revolution had been saddled and bridled before 
Stein was called, in middle life, to play a commanding 
part on the Prussian stage; but its influence on his 
reforming ideas and achievements is indubitable. After 
his appointment as Minister, shortly before the battle 
of Jena, he drew up a memorandum comparing the State 
of his adoption to a machine which only functions 
properly when controlled by a superman, and demanding 
a limited monarchy. The memorandum was seen by the 
Queen, but was considered too outspoken for the eyes 
of the King. Of greater importance was, the ‘Nassau 
Programme,’ written in his ancestral home on the eve of \ 
his appointment as First Minister. ‘If the nation is to 
be uplifted, he declared, ‘the submerged part must be 
given liberty, independence, property and the protection 
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of the laws.’ He agrees with the French reformers with 
regard to the emancipation of the peasants, the liberation 
of industry, the equalisation of taxes and the abolition 
of patrimonial jurisdiction. ‘Here is no catalogue of 
the Rights of Man,’ comments his admiring biographer 
Lehmann; ‘but the emphatic demand for the right of 
a nation to administer itself rules out the patriarchal 
system of old Prussia and implicitly contains the whole 
charter of citizenship.’ Stein’s historic Ministry was cut 
short before he had time to carry out more than a 
fraction of the Nassau Programme; but the emancipation 
of the peasants and the grant of municipal self-govern- 
ment stand out as everlasting monuments of his rule. 

Emancipation owed as much to Schén, who had drunk 
deeply at French springs, as did self-government to Frey, 
who had studied the decree of 1789 on municipalities. 
‘What was it,’ asks Lehmann, ‘that attracted these 
thoroughly German minds in KGénigsberg to the revolu- 
tionary legislation of France, which they only approved 
with large reservations? The answer is that they desired 
to attain for their country the position of power which 
those laws had secured for France. Reform in the 
direction of equality was in the air; and Stein and his 
colleagues were merely the agents of a change rendered 
ultimately inevitable by the ferment of the Revolution. 
As it was the abstract ideas of 1789 which had appealed 
to the writers and thinkers of Germany in the decade 
of revolution, so it was their concrete results which 
converted conservative German statesmen in search of 
a policy in the opening years of the 19th century. 
The sensational returns secured by France by every 
approximation towards equality and by every release 
of individual aptitudes were writ large on the map of 
Europe; and every statesmanlike brain in Prussia 
grasped the fact that, if their nation was to live and 
grow, it must learn wisdom from its conquerors. 

The new spirit of accommodation was passionately 
denounced by Marwitz, the spokesman of the impenitent 
Junkers who looked back to the autocracy and feudal- 
ism of the Frederician system as to the golden age. 


‘Stein brought the Revolution into our country. He col- 
lected a gang of ideologues, drones and chatterers about him, 
D2 
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fh began revolutionising the Fatherland, inaugurating the 
war of the propertyless against property, of industry against 
agriculture, of crass materialism against the divine order. 
He inaugurated the so-called regeneration of the Prussian 
State with laws based on the principles of Rousseau and 
Montesquieu. The ideologues, from the Garonne to the Nie- 
men, hailed the Emancipation Edict with a hymn of praise.’ 


His impeachment has been adopted and confirmed with 
patriotic pride by a long series of French historians. 
‘It needed half a century to establish throughout 
Germany the social principles born of the French Revolu- 
tion, writes Doniol in ‘ The Revolution and Property.’ 


‘Finally they took possession even of the most recalcitrant 
of the States. There was no longer room in people’s minds 
for other laws than those fitted to endow both the people 
and the land with the independence which the French Revo- 
lution had made the indispensable condition of social vitality. 
Prussia led the way. Stein’s Edict of 1807 was the Prussian 
Fourth of August.’ 

‘France did more than conquer Europe,’ echoes Sorel; 
‘she converted her. The French won over to their ideas the 
very nations which revolted against their domination. The 
princes most eagerly bent on penning-in the Revolution saw 
it, on returning from their crusade, sprouting in the soil of 
their own estates which had been fertilised by the blood of 
French soldiers.’ 


Cavaignac’s massive volumes, ‘ La Formation de la Prusse 
Contemporaine,’ are one long plea for the recognition of 
French influences on the transformation and modernisa- 
tion of the Hohenzollern State. Stein’s debt to France 
has been contested in Ernst von Meier's elaborate treatise 
on Prussia and the French Revolution; but Lehmann, 
whose biography called forth the protest of the Hano- 
verian jurist, never suggested that France was more 
than one source of his hero’s inspiration or that he made 
uncritical use of foreign models. 


The political derivation of Hardenberg gives rise to 
no such controversy. ‘While Stein swam against the 
stream of the time,’ writes Meier, ‘ Hardenberg allowed 
himself to be borne along with it. He was an adherent 
of the French Revolution, and he desired to imitate it.’ 
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An enemy alike of autocracy and democracy, he greeted 
the Revolution and many of its early measures as making 
for the limited monarchy of his dreams. France travelled 
too far and too fast for a liberal conservative who 
abhorred violence ; but he never for a moment doubted 
that a new era had dawned, and that the task of 
statesmanship was to apply the lessons of the cataclysm. 
In a memorial written in 1807 at the King’s request, he 
declared that the dominant principle of government 
should be the application of the ideas of the French 
Revolution to Prussia; for such was their power that 
any State which rejected them would either collapse or 
be forced to accept them. There must be a revolution 
in the good sense, he argued—a revolution from above, 
in which the wisdom of the Government would foster 
the ennobling of humanity. The form most suited to 
the spirit of the age would be a combination of demo- 
cratic principles with monarchical rule. A government 
must work in harmony ‘with the scheme of Providence, 
and should not shrink from the principal demand of the 
age, namely the utmost possible liberty and equality. 
He prescribed the same medicine for the State when he 
assumed power in 1810. ‘Your Majesty, we must do 
from above what the French have done from below.’ 

He was as good as his word. He completed the 
creation of a free peasantry begun by Stein and carried 
forward the reform of the central and local administra- 
tion; and it was not his fault that Prussia had to wait 
for a constitution till 1848. Like Stein, he was denounced 
by Marwitz and the Junkers as a leveller; and from 
their narrow standpoint they were right, for he had 
grasped the force latent in the conception of social 
equality. Throughout Europe a truceless conflict was 
in progress between the ancien régime and the ideas of 
1789; and, when a statesman decided to break with 
feudalism, he was compelled to study and to some extent 
to adopt French methods. ‘ Hardenberg’s work,’ declares 
Cavaignac, ‘is the most indubitable testimony to the 
action of the French Revolution on European society.’ 
A mind so receptive to new influences and yet so firmly 
anchored in historic realities was of infinite value in 
the critical period following the battle of Jena; and 
Ranke, the editor of his papers, justly declared that no 
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statesman had engraved his name more deeply on the 
brazen tablets of Prussian history. 

The lessons of the French Revolution were taken to 
heart by the reforming soldiers of Prussia no less than 
by the reforming civilians. The powerful intellect of 
Scharnhorst focussed on national strength, and he ob- 
served that the Declaration of the Rights of Man dealt 
only with the rights of individuals, not with those of 
the State; but in the early nineties of the 18th century 
he complained that the upper classes were as a rule too 
selfish and too stupid to make concessions, and he 
declared that things could not go on as they were. In 
a pregnant dissertation on the French War, written in 
1797, he argued that the evil fortune of the Allies was 
due not to accidents or details but to much deeper causes. 
The first of these was ignorance of the strength of the 
foe, due to the false reports of the émigrés, who led the 
Powers to believe that the Revolution was the work of 
a small minority. The second reason was the lack of 
stomach for the fight. 


‘When the French Revolution began, a large number of the 
noblest minds were fired by the ideal of a more perfect and 
more beneficent government, especially among young men of 
lively imagination with a generous feeling for right and for 
the sufferings of the less fortunate class. France employed 
all her material and moral resources, while the Allies only 
utilised a portion of their strength and were sadly lacking in 
moral,’ 


The main reasons for the loss of the first round of* the 
match between revolutionary France and feudal Europe 
were thus to be sought on the moral and political rather 
than on the material plane. Every citizen of the Republic 
had been prepared for any sacrifice to defend his territory 
and his independence ; and necessity created a marvellous 
energy alike in the Government, the army and the 
nation. If the Powers were to triumph, they would 
have to penetrate the secret of national energy and 
determination which had carried France through un- 
precedented trials and dangers. 

Though Gneisenau, like Scharnhorst, cared more for 
order than liberty and more for obedience than self- 
realisation, he drew the same lesson as his political and 
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military colleagues from the crowning event of his time. 
‘One cause above all has raised France to this pinnacle 
of greatness,’ he wrote after Jena. 


‘The Revolution awakened all her powers and gave to every 
individual a suitable field for his activity. What infinite 
aptitudes slumber in the bosom of a nation! In the breast 
of thousands resides real genius. Why do not the Courts 
take steps to open up a career to it wherever it is found, to 
encourage talents and virtues whatever the rank? Why did 
they not seize this opportunity to multiply their powers a 
thousandfold, and to open to the simple bourgeois the Arc 
de Triomphe through which only the noble can now pass? 
The new era requires more than old names, titles and parch- 
ments. The Revolution has set the whole strength of a 
nation in motion, and by the equalisation of the different 
classes and the equal taxation of property converted the 
living strength of men and the dead strength of resources 
into a productive capital, and thereby upset the old relations 
of States and the old equilibrium. If other States desire to 
restore this equilibrium, they must employ the same instru- 
ments. They must appropriate the results of the Revolution, 
andsthen they will reap the double advantage of being able 
to mobtlise their whole national strength against another 
Power, and of escaping the danger of an upheaval which 
threatens them so long as they refuse to obviate a violent 
change by a voluntary transformation.’ 


Here are the same ideas and almost the same phrases 
as those we have met on the lips of Stein and Harden- 
berg. Their programme was never carried out in its 
entirety; but the partial application of ‘French ideas’ 
produced the desired result in the Wars of Liberation 
and enabled Prussia to cast off the yoke of the tyrant 
with the passion of a resolute and united people. 


While Prussia suffered more poignantly at the hands 
of France than any other German State, and looked back 
with loathing on the mighty Emperor, the west and 
south of Germany received a far more direct and per- 
manent impress from the ideas and institutions imported 
by the Revolution. The three ecclesiastical Electorates, 
which ought to have been the bulwark of the Empire, 
collapsed at the first assault; and what was known as 
the Pfaffengasse or Parsons’ Lane was ruled by France 
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for twenty years. The Republic of Mainz, established 
by Custine in the autumn of 1792, only lived till the 
recapture of the city in the following summer; but the 
experiment created extraordinary interest, and the fate 
of Georg Forster and Adam Lux, its deputies to Paris, 
has thrown round it something of the halo of romance. 
When the French armies again reached the Rhine in 
1794, the Left Bank entered on a period of rapid change. 
The invaders were never popular, for instead of liberty 
and fraternity they brought crushing burdens and mili- 
tary rule, administrative corruption and anti-clerical 
intolerance. Their watchword ‘War on the palaces, 
peace to the cottages’ was a parrot’s cry, and was 
dropped when it had done its work. The only dis- 
interested friend of German liberty among the soldiers 
and statesmen of the era of the Directory was Hoche, 
whose premature death left the Rhineland a prey to 
the vultures. In burning words Gérres denounced \ 


‘the heartless and mindless men who are sent to govern us, 
adventurers who are the scum of France. Many of us 
believed that the French had been transformed by the Revo- 


lution into angels; but the arrogance of the conquerors waxed * 
day by day, and there was no end to their extortions and ex- 
actions. Everything combined to create an universal detes- 
tation of the French. The cause was soon identified with its 
representatives ; and hatred was felt not only for republicans 
but for republicanism and liberty. In my belief the century 
for the introduction of democracy has not yet dawned and 
will not dawn ina hurry. We say with Vergniaud, We have 
deceived ourselves not in liberty but in the hour. We be- 
lieved we were in Rome, but we found ourselves in Paris.’ 


A mission to the capital, shortly before Brumaire, con- 
vinced the high-souled idealist that the agents of the 
Republic were no worse than those who had sent them. 
He bitterly compared the Revolution to a balloon which 
had soared majestically into the air and then exploded 
and sunk to the earth in flames. His anger, if not his 
disappointment, was shared by his fellow-victims on the 
Left Bank. Conscription was the first and the most 
detested of the penalties of conquest. The importa- 
tion of English goods was prohibited; and the loss of 
the German market was but partially balanced by the 
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commercial current directed towards France. The army 
of occupation lived on the country; and the burden of 
taxes and requisitions was increased by the dishonesty 
of unpaid and rapacious officials. The shock to religious 
sentiment was particularly resented. The clergy lost 
their endowments without receiving an indemnity from 
the State. Pilgrimages and processions were forbidden, 
while the republican Calendar, with its three Decades a 
month, virtually suppressed Sunday. Under the fanatical 
Commissioner Lakanal the yoke became almost intoler- 
able. Churches were closed, houses were searched, and 
incautious critics found themselves in prison. 

Though the decade of republican rule inflicted grievous 
hardships on the Rhineland, there were nevertheless sub- 
stantial entries on the credit side of the balance-sheet. 
On the outbreak of war the Left Bank had been ruled 
by nine Archbishops and Bishops, two religious Orders, 
seventy-six Princes and Counts, four Free Cities and a 
host of Imperial Knights. Every one of these rulers 
and systems of government had been swept away by 
the broom of the war-god; and the nobility, with few 
exceptions, had fled across the Rhine. Feudal dues and 
tithes, privileges and exemption from taxation were 
abolished. The sequestration of the lands of the dis- 
possessed pointed to their sale in the near future. The 
liberty of industry was secured by the suppression of 
the gilds with their harassing rules and limitations; 
and French weights and measures and the decimal 
system gave a further impetus to trade. An efficient 
police guaranteed tolerable public security; a uniform 
legal procedure took the place of the innumerable tri- 
bunals of spiritual and temporal lords; and the mild 
criminal code of 1795 was applied. The gates of the 
ghetto at Bonn were thrown open; and the Protestants 
of Aachen and Cologne built their first churches. 

A brighter day dawned in 1802 after the definite 
cession of the Left Bank by the Treaty of Lunéville. 
The office of Commissioner was abolished, and the 
country was henceforward governed as an integral part 
of France. The local assemblies and municipal councils 
were mere shadows, and there was as little liberty in 
the Rhineland as in the rest of Napoleon’s dominions ; 
but the reconciliation with the Church was welcomed 
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by pious inhabitants, and striking material progress was 
quickly recorded. The property of the secular and eccle- 
siastical princes, the émigrés, the Corporations and the 
Communes was now opened to purchase by the peasants 
and burghers, who, in working for their own profit, 
rendered the soil more productive. The last traces of 
serfdom disappeared; education was extended and 
systematised; and the navigation of the Rhine was 
improved. The Code substituted uniform procedure and 
modern ideas for a chaos of outworn practices. Roads 
were constructed, fruit-trees planted, agriculture and 
stock-breeding encouraged. Under prefects such as André 
Jeanbon Saint-André and Lezay-Marnésia, the Left 
Bank experienced a period of tranquil advance after a 
decade of war, billetings, exploitations and assignats. 

‘In the relatively short period of twenty years,’ 
writes Sagnac, the latest French historian of the Rhine- 
land, in a passage of eloquent pride, 


‘the French accomplished an immense work of which the 
Germans would never have dared to dream, The country 
was divided up into ninety-seven little States, jealous of one 
another and incapable of self-defence. It had remained 
feudal, and, being occupied by the petty interests of caste, 
was incapable of any comprehensive activity. It was called, 
not immediately but little by little and at the request of a 
large part of the inhabitants, to enter into a modern and 
centralised State, rich and powerful, and vivified by economic 
liberty. To these weak and disunited peoples France gave 
what they needed most—protection and security. Having 
gone to war to liberate the peoples, not to enslave them, she 
brought all the free institutions which she had won in ten 
years of terrible strife. She abolished feudalism, liberated 
the soil, and transformed the peasant serfs into free pro- 
prietors. She sold to the burghers and the peasants the 
possessions of the late rulers and the lands of the Church 
and even a portion of the communal property, in order to 
multiply small freeholders and insure them a competence. 
She established civil liberty and equality. In these Germanic 
lands, so unfamiliar with equality of rights and with liberty, 
so respectful of ecclesiastical and noble castes, it was a 
veritable revolution. No more distinction between citizens ; 
no more religious intolerance. Protestants and Jews found 
themselves on the same footing as the Catholics, who for 
centuries had governed the country in their own interest. 
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The unity of laws was established. The Civil Code facilitated 
transactions from end to end of the Rhineland, and gave to 
the Rhinelanders the profound sentiment of the unity of 
their country and of their intimate union with France, who 
brought law and liberty in the folds of the tricolour.’ 


This is history seen through the invaders’ spectacles ; 
it overlooks not only the burdens imposed by an Emperor 
perpetually at war but the ineradicable dislike of civilised 
Europeans for alien rule.. The dominant feeling of 
the Rhineland was in favour of a return in due course 
to German rule, combined with the retention of the 
reforms introduced by the conquerors. No one ever 
dreamed of the restoration of the sway of the crozier 
and of the feudal order which had been swept into the 
dustbin by the revolutionary blast; but absolutism had 
been unknown in the ecclesiastical Electorates, and the 
ancien régime had left no such bitter memories‘of oppres- 
sion and humiliation as in France. Moreover, attach- 
ment to the Church had continued unbroken, and had 
been strengthened by the attacks upon its practices and 
ordinances. In a word, the Rhineland as a whole was 
neither Jacobin nor reactionary, neither nationalist nor 
anti-national; and for this reason, though not immune 
from the fell visitation of war, it was spared the horrors 
of revolution and counter-revolution. When peace re- 
turned to the world in 1815, the Left Bank reverted to 
German allegiance without regret and without enthu- 
siasm. The reforms which had been introduced into 
the mushroom principalities of Westphalia, Berg and 
Frankfurt were for the most part swept away on the 
fall of their creator; but in the Rhineland, divided 
though it was between Prussia, Hesse-Darmstadt and 
Bavaria, twenty years of French occupation and assimila- 
tion left abiding traces. Friendly memories of the tri- 
colour and legends of the Petit Caporal lingered on 
till they were swallowed up in the pride and glory of 
the German Empire; and the Civil Code remained as 
a link with the past till it was superseded by the 
Imperial Code in the closing year of the 19th century. 

While the western fringe of the Empire was linked 
to France before the Revolution by many ties, and almost 
completely detached from the intellectual currents beyond 
the Rhine, Bavaria had deliberately cut herself off from 
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contact with the world outside her frontiers. The 
country defined by Frederick the Great as an earthly 
Paradise inhabited by animals had sunk into a material 
and spiritual decadence without parallel among the 
larger States of central Europe. When the French 
Revolution burst upon the world the realm of the 
Wittelsbachs was rotten to the core. The Illuminati 
had been suppressed; reaction and superstition reigned 
supreme; and the later years of Karl Theodor, sur- 
rounded by his bastards, are among the darkest of 
Bavarian history. The Government’s sole method of 
confronting the perils of the time was to tighten the 
censorship, to forbid the circulation of French news- 
papers, to bring education under stricter control, and to 
compel candidates for office to swear that they belonged 
to no secret association. The spiritless and ignorant 
people had sunk so low that for a few years longer these 
miserable expedients availed to stave off the period of 
inevitable change; but, on the death of its degenerate 
ruler in 1799 and the accession of his cousin Max Joseph 
of Zweibriicken, ‘French ideas’ flowed into the country 
like a torrent and carried away the ancient landmarks 
of Church and State in their impetuous onset. 

Max Joseph, the last Elector and the first King of 
Bavaria, had been a colonel in the French army and 
lived with his regiment in Strassburg till the outbreak 
of the Revolution, when he migrated to Mannheim. To 
his easy-going nature rancorous hate was impossible, 
and he never lost his old affection for France. ‘I was 
born there,’ he remarked to the French chargé d affaires 
on his accession, ‘and I beg you to regard me as a 
Frenchman. Please inform the Directory that it has 
no truer friend than myself.’ The British Minister in 
Munich reported the atmospheric change at Court, and 
drew an unflattering portrait of the new ruler. 


‘The character of the present Elector is such, I fear, as offers 
little prospect of happiness to his subjects, the more so as he 
is surrounded by persons supposed to be devoted to the 
French Government, particularly a certain M. de Montgelas, 
who governs him. Fomenters of revolution remain un- 
molested here at a moment when many respectable but 
unfortunate émigrés are persecuted and ill-treated. I have 
seen with pain the hordes of Jacobins with which this place 
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swarms, and have in secret condemned the system by which 
they are tolerated.’ 


These secret conversations naturally reached the ears of 
the Elector, who showed himself decidedly chilling in the 
only audience that he granted, and revenged himself by 
asking for another Minister. 

Montgelas, the chief of the ‘Jacobins,’ possessed the 
energy and ability which his weak and benevolent 
master lacked. The creator of modern Bavaria was the 
grandson of a Savoy official, whose son emigrated to 
Bavaria and married a German wife. The future states- 
man entered the service of the State at the age of 
twenty; but, like many other clever young men, he 
listened to the siren voices of Illuminati. On the dis- 
solution of the Order he lost the favour of the Elector, 
and resolved to seek his fortunes at Zweibriicken, where 
he won the friendship and confidence of Max Joseph, the 
brother of the reigning Duke. When the Bavarian throne 
fell to his master, he returned to Munich and became 
the real ruler of the country for eighteen years. 

The Dictator looked like a French noble and wrote 
and spoke French in preference to German. His aim 
was to accomplish peacefully for Bavaria what France 
had achieved at the cost of anarchy and bloodshed. He 
approached his task with the critical detachment of a 
foreigner, and made no secret of his contempt for ‘ cette 
nation bornée.’ He determined to remove all institutions 
which were likely to thwart his will, beginning with the 
Estates and the Communes. Serfdom was abolished; 
the monasteries were thinned; and the material re- 
generation of the country taken energetically in hand. 
Protestants received equal rights from a prince who had 
married a Protestant and a Minister who felt equal con- 
tempt for every variety of religious belief. His most 
successful reforms were in the sphere of education. To 
root out Jesuit influence, the University of Ingoldstadt 
was abolished and a new seat of learning established at 
Landshut. The Academy of Sciences was revived, and 
scholars were imported from the Protestant north. 
Elementary education was freed from clerical control 
and rendered compulsory. In a few crowded years the 
accumulated rubbish of centuries was swept away, and 
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Bavaria was transformed from the most backward into 
one of the most advanced of German States. ‘We are 
in the middle of a complete but bloodless revolution,’ 
cried Anselm Feuerbach, the author of the new criminal 
code. The Minister was as little of a democrat as 
Frederick the Great; but his lucid and logical mind was 
offended by the fantastic absurdities of the traditional 
system, and like Hardenberg he had learned from France 
that revolutions could only be avoided by drastic reform. 

The work of destruction and reconstruction accom- 
plished by Stein and Hardenberg in Prussia and by 
Montgelas in Bavaria was carried out with even more 
uncompromising determination by the last Duke and 
the first King of Wiirttemberg. When Frederick suc- 
ceeded to the throne in 1797 he found the duchy small 
and poor and the power of the ruler circumscribed, at 
any rate in theory, by constitutional rights granted so 
far back as the Reformation. The liquidation of the 
Empire and the distribution of the smaller units among 
the larger States gave the ambitious autocrat the 
opportunity which he sought. With the new Catholic 
territories falling to his share he could do as he pleased ; 
but he refused to rule over a country in a portion of 
which his will was fettered by traditional rights and 
claims. He therefore made a clean sweep of ‘the good 
old law,’ and introduced a uniform system of adminis- 
tration throughout his dominions. ‘The coup d état, 
comments Treitschke, 


‘was the outcome not simply of a tyrant’s overweening love 
of power but also of an undeniable political necessity. Over 
the united old and new Wiirttemberg all the terrors of 
despotism now raged; but the autocracy endowed the country 
with indispensable institutions cf the modern State. The 
Edict of Religions, King Frederick’s best work, overthrew the 
dominion of the Lutheran Church and gave equal rights to 
both creeds. By the secularisation of Church property and 
the abolition of the treasury of the Estates, unity of national 
economy was established and the duty of paying regular 
taxes was carried into effect. The defenceless country once 
more acquired a little army fit for war. With revolutionary 
impetuosity the enemy of the Revolution established modern 
legal equality in his own State.’ 


The debauched and extravagant monarch was heartily 
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detested by his subjects; but the firm outlines of his 
work remained. Without the example of France to 
warn, to inspire and to guide, neither Montgelas nor 
Frederick could have overthrown the entrenched forces 
of tradition nor carried out the revolution from above 
of which South Germany stood in such desperate need. 
In the third leading State of Southern Germany the 
transition from the old world to the new was more 
gradual and far less violent: for Karl Friedrich, the 
father of modern Baden, had not waited for the storm 
to break before setting his house in order. As a life- 
long friend of France and a correspondent of Voltaire 
and the elder Mirabeau, the Duke regarded her efforts 
for liberty with considerable sympathy ; and neither the 
atrocities of Paris nor the horrors of invasion shook his 
belief in the wisdom and necessity of unhasting and 
unresting reform. When he died in 1811, after a reign 
of seventy years, he had increased his territory tenfold 
and left behind him one of the freest, best educated and 
most prosperous States in Germany. The fall of Napoleon 
restored their independence to the Rheinbund princes; 
but the foreign leaven remained. The French Revolution 
left a deep mark on the rulers and peoples, the institu- 
tions and ideas of the south as well as the west of 
Germany ; and the men of a later generation looked back 
on it with gratitude as the inauguration of a better age. 
‘My birth and childhood,’ wrote Welcker, the leader 
of Baden liberalism in the middle decades of the 19th 
century, ‘synchronised with the Revolution, before which 
nobody thought of a Constitution.’ While Prussia re- 
mained in tutelage till 1848, the South-German States 
were furnished with Parliaments within a few years of 
the conclusion of peace. For a generation after Water- 
loo the Liberals of the south and west looked to Paris 
for their inspiration as the Liberals of the north looked 
to England, and spoke more of the French occupation 
than of the Wars of the Liberation. In the celebrated 
controversy between Thibaut and Savigny on the pro- 
ject of a Code for Germany, the Baden jurist appealed 
to reason and the Berlin Professor to tradition. The 
two most popular historical works of the Restoration 
era were the world-histories of Schlosser and Rotteck, 
which stretched priests and kings on the rack and shed 
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tears over the sufferings of the oppressed masses, The 
central doctrine of the French Revolution—that the 
destinies of a country should be controlled by the people 
as a whole and in the interest of the majority—found 
far fuller acceptance in the south than in Prussia, and 
has coloured political thought and practice ever since. 

The wish was expressed by Georg Forster, the most 
eminent of the German victims of the Revolution, that 
his country should warm itself at the flame that had 
been kindled in France, without being burned. The 
aspiration was destined in large measure to be fulfilled. 
While in England the reform movement was thrown 
back forty years by the earthquake of 1789, in Ger- 
many it was strengthened and accelerated. If Saxony 
and Mecklenburg remained unaffected by the Revolution, 
and the governments of Hanover, Brunswick and Hesse- 
Cassel on their return restored most of the old abuses, 
Prussia, the Rhineland and Southern Germany learned in 
a generation of conflict and suffering at least some of 
the secrets of enduring advance. Even Treitschke is 
compelled to admit that the constitutional ideas of the 
Revolution everywhere struck root in German soil ; and 
without the Revolution the famous Article 13 of the 
Act creating the German Federation would never have 
seen the light. The political unification of the nation 
was deferred for a couple of generations; but the signal 
for its deliverance from the thraldom of medizval insti- 
tutions and antiquated ideas was sounded by the toesin 
which rang out in 1789, 


G. P. Goocu. 
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Art. 3—THE PROSPECTS OF ANGLO-ITALIAN TRADE. 


AFTER the general upset caused by the war and the 
stoppage of commercial relations between hostile coun- 
tries, much of the pre-existent trade will find its old 
channels blocked, and, when peace returns, it will have 
to look for development in new directions. Nowhere 
will this be more felt than in the interchange of com- 
modities between Italy and Germany. For years past 
Germany has looked on Italy as a field to be exploited ; 
and the commercial treaty forced on the latter country 
in 1904 gave a great stimulus to that trade, which came 
to be more and more directed in a way to favour the 
ambitions of German manufacturers. They sent over to 
Italy an ever-increasing amount of manufactured goods, 
taking raw material in exchange, especially fruit, vege- 
tables and unmanufactured silk. The Italian manu- 
facturers, especially those of Lombardy and Piedmont, 
who held that their interests had been sacrificed by the 
negociators of the 1904 treaty to those of the fruit- 
growers of the south, were, so far back as 1912, pre- 
paring to make their wishes felt when the commercial 
| treaties should come up for revision in 1917. 

Under the new conditions that will arise Italy will no 
doubt find it easy enough to supply herself with such 
manufactured goods as she needs and can afford to pay 
for from England or elsewhere. The sale of the stuff 
that she used to send to Germany is a far more difficult 
matter, but in some way or another it must be provided 
for. The balance of trade would set too strongly against 
her should she not succeed in finding other purchasers 
to replace the German. Thus among the post-bellum 
problems connected with international customs relations, 
which Italy will have to adjust, not the least important 
is that of finding an outlet for her agricultural produce. 
It may be assumed that the Central Empires, which 
have of late years absorbed a very important amount 
of this, will be, at least in part, closed against it, either 
| by hostile tariffs or national ill-will or because of the 
| reduced purchasing power of their population. 

The importance of this export is twofold. In the 
first place it is, as will be seen, of great absolute value. 
In the second place it has been the source of considerable 
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disagreement between the North and South. ‘ Why, 
says the South, ‘should we pay higher prices for the 
spades, the saws, and the cotton goods which we use, in 
order that the northern manufacturer should grow fat 
on protective duties?’ ‘Let us be treated fairly,’ rejoins 
the North, ‘in the matter of protection against German 
dumping, and don’t forget that we are, after all, your 
most important and your most accessible market. If 
we are impoverished, you will, to look at the matter 
from a merely selfish standpoint, lose more than you 
can gain by any changes in foreign tariffs on fruit and 
vegetables.’ As will be seen, the argument of the North 
is probably sound. The two parts of the Kingdom are 
indissolubly bound together. 

A few figures will suffice to throw a clear light on 
the problem that has to be faced. Before the war Italy 
exported, in round figures, goods to the value of 
2,500,000,000 lire and imported 3,600,000,000, the de- 
ficiency of exports being fairly well balanced by the 
‘hidden exports’ in the shape of money spent in the 
country in purchases by tourists, and of money sent 
back by emigrants, especially from the enormous 
numbers—over 4,000,000—having more or less perma- 
nent homes in the two Americas. The money coming 
in from this form of export was of course precarious. 
In the cholera year, for instance, the income derived 
from tourists withered away, while that derived from 
the remittances of emigrants is subject to political 
events, as has been proved by the result of the war. 

An analysis of these totals under their leading heads 
gives the following results, in round figures :— 


Exports (Lire). Imports (Lire). 
Agricultural produce . 1,000,000,000 1,500,000,000 
Industrial produce (in- 
cluding minerals) . 1,500,000,000 2,100,000,000 
To the agricultural imports— 
Wheat contributed ; ; 5 500,000,600 
Cotton “ b ie . 335,000,000 
Timber ss E : . 134,000,600 
To the industrial imports— 
Coal. : : : : : 874,000,000 
Machinery . - . 4 ; 120,000,000 
Raw Silk ‘ 2 x J ; 110,000,000 
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With regard to wheat, it is held by such authorities 
as Prof. Valenti and Prof. Alpe that, in view of the 
increasing population and the higher standard of living, 
even given improved methods of agriculture, it is un- 
likely that this import can be materially diminished in 
the near future. It is also almost certain that the duty 
on wheat will be kept up, and this for two reasons: 
firstly, it provides an important addition to the revenue 
which, though it fluctuates very widely according to the 
harvests of the several years—e.g. in 1907 brought in 
only 34 millions—produced an average of 112 millions 
in 1910-1913 ; and, secondly, it promotes the cultivation 
of wheat and helps the farmer to make a living. 

As compared with other countries before the war, 
Italy exported goods to the value of only 69 per cent. of 
her imports, while Austria-Hungary exported 81 per cent., 
France 82 per cent., the United Kingdom 83 per cent., 
Germany 94 per cent., and Russia 130 per cent. The 
problem, how to bring up Italy in this respect to some- 
thing like a level with her neighbours, is urgent. Either 
she must import less or export more, or both. From 
this point of view great stress is laid on the importance 
of the Fruit and Vegetable export trade. Having in 
view the possibility that, after the war, the markets of 
Central Europe, which have in the past absorbed very 
large quantities of it, will remain closed to Italian agri- 
cultural produce, it is important to discover new outlets, 
especially for the produce of Southern Italy, and to 
provide for its suitable transport. There is also another 
current of opinion, especially strong in the South, which 
maintains the view that Italy cannot accept alterations 
in the present tariff (ie. that of the German treaty), 
nor adhere to international agreements against the 
Central Empires lest she should imperil the future of 
her agriculture, and more particularly injure the south 
of the Kingdom, whose prosperity is closely bound up 
with the exportations to Central Europe. 

Both currents of opinion converge on one point—the 
importance of the fruit and vegetable trade, and the 
danger that, if this is not rapidly and sympathetically 
handled, in a business-like way, it may prove to be the 
rock of offence on which the hearty entrance of Italy 

into the inter-ally post-bellum trade agreements may be 
E 2 
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wrecked. It is a tenable argument that the whole scheme 
of Italian tariffs, which interest every branch of our 
trade, will be found to hinge on the reasoned expecta- 
tions of Italians that the Northern nations, of which 
England is far the most important, will absorb a consider- 
able part of that produce which has in the past gone to 
Germany and Austria. 

To understand the conditions of the trade a brief 
analysis of the articles exported is necessary. It may be 
premised that, while the total export of food-stuffs and 
live stock has increased, the percentage of it going to 
the Central Empires has decreased. Thus, between 1904 
and 1913, the total of Italian exports rose from 345 
millions to 762 millions, while those to the Central 
Empires rose only from 118 millions to 184 millions ; thus 
the percentage fell from 34:2 per cent. to 26 per cent. 

In considering Anglo-Italian relations the export of 
live stock may be set aside. The distances are too great 
for it ever to be largely developed. The same may be 
said of cereals, the export of which is a negligible 
quantity, though Italy does export a certain quantity 
of rice (66,000 tons in 1913). 

More important are fresh vegetables, including potatoes. 
Of these Italy produces about 2,500,000 tons, and exports 
about one-tenth. Of these, in 1913, 160,000 tons (69 per 
cent. of the total), valued at 26,000,000 lire, went to 
the Central Empires, the most important items being 
cabbages, cauliflowers and tomatoes. Of preserved vege- 
tables of all sorts—the most important being in the form 
of tomato sauce—which on the average amount to about 
55,000,000 lire, Germany takes but little, the United 
Kingdom being the most important customer, though 
the United States, which in 1913 imported 14,500,000 lire | 
of tomato sauce, is a good second. In this as in other | 
departments of trade the raw material goes to Germany, 
the finished article to England. 

With regard to fruit, the most important export is | 
that of oranges and lemons; and at present it is on this, | 
more than any other, that the hopes and fears of the 
South are based. Of these the Central Empires absorb } 
to the value of 36,000,000 lire out of a total export of | 
85,000,000 lire. During the war, the British government | 
has bought a large part of the orange crop, and so J 
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averted a serious crisis in Sicily. This can, however, not be 
regarded as more than a temporary palliative, and leaves 
the post-bellum problem as it was. Of other fresh fruit, 
including chestnuts, the total average export from 1911 to 
1913 was valued at 50,000,000 lire, of which more than half 
went to the Central Empires. Most of their imported 
peaches, apricots and cherries, to the amount of 15,000 
tons, came from Italy. Of dried fruit, again, the same 
countries take to the value of 30,000,000 lire, or about 
half of the total produce. 

The total export of fruit and vegetables, fresh and 
dried, is therefore worth about 165,000,000 lire; and in 
addition to this there is a respectable export of preserved 
fruit. Adding this to the 30,000,000 lire or so of vege- 
tables, we get a total export to the Central Empires of 
about 200,000,000 lire, weighing 507,800 tons—say 1400 
tons per day, or 7 trains of 20 ten-ton trucks each. These 
figures are important as showing the bulk of the traffic 
handled. The importance also of the trucks, brought 
across in the Channel Ferry, after they are unloaded in 
England, being at once available for taking over return 
freight is very great. This would facilitate international 
| trade not less as a matter of convenience than by very 
materially reducing the incidence of freight on both 
exported and imported goods. 

Of wine Italy exports no very large quantity; and 
this consists, for the«most part, of coarse, heavy wines 
for blending. With the exception of Vermouth and 
Marsala, there are no established types of wines on sale 
in the world-market. ‘Chianti,’ which might have been 
developed into a useful trade mark, is a mere name 
covering any kind of rubbish ‘good enough for the 
foreigner. Though some sound Chianti, Capri, Barolo, 
etc., are exported, they are peddled in small quantities 
by individual growers. 

Consequently, Italian wine has at present a bad 
reputation in England, and deservedly so. For the most 
part inferior produce has been sent over and sold at 
unnecessarily high prices. It might be worth while try- 
ing the experiment of delivering it in London cheap. 
New wine drawn from the fermenting vat was, before 
the war, usually sold at from 20 to 30 lire the quintal 
(22 gallons). If this is kept till March and then fined or 
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filtered and pasteurised, it acquires very quickly many of 
the qualities of old wine and is quite ready for sale during 
the following summer. This system avoids the wastage 
and expense of storage; and, under it, wine could be 
delivered to the London retailer at about 4s. per gallon, 
assuming that freights return to their normal level, and 
that wine is sold at or about pre-war prices. Last year, 
owing partly to the large demand for the army, prices 
were something like four times those previously current. 

Looked at from the point of view of alcoholic strength, 
the price would compare favourably with that of beer, 
for its percentage of alcohol is very nearly three times 
that of beer; and in this respect it would be the 
equivalent of beer at about 1s. 3d. per gallon. It is not 
unlikely that many men who have acquired a taste for 
wine abroad would welcome such a produce as an old 
friend and spread the habit among their acquaintances. 
A revolution in the taste of the working man is not to 
be anticipated, but some modification in his habits might 
ensue. The same wine might also be bottled ; and, allow- 
ing 2s. 6d, per dozen for this operation, it could be sold 
at perhaps 14s. per dozen and would be a much better 
bargain at the price than the cheap clarets now sold. 

The export of o#l, though small in bulk, is of consider- 
able value. The chief markets for this product are the 
two Americas. The Central Empires absorb only 7 per 
cent. of the whole. Of fowls of all kinds the Central 
Empires take about 2000 tons, valued at 4,000,000 lire. 
Of eggs, though England still takes more than any other 
country, the export to it is diminishing. The Central 
Empires come next in importance, with an import of 
6500 tons, valued at some 13,000,000 lire. 

It is commonly believed that Central and Southern 
Italy produce the largest amount of vegetable exports. 
This is only true, however, as regards oranges and lemons. 
Omitting these, in 1914, 180,000 tons were exported from 
the northern provinces, 33,000 tons from the central, 
103,000 tons from the southern provinces. The reason why 
so much attention has been concentrated in Italy on the 
orange and lemon problem is probably that the production 
of these fruits is concentrated in a small district, that the 
collection and sale are better organised and those who 
run the business can make their complaints heard, and 
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that the population interested is far more dependent on 
its single crop than is the case anywhere else. Another 
fact must be taken into consideration in weighing the 
validity of the outcry that the stoppage of the export 
of the orange crop to the Central Empires must plunge 
the population into destitution, viz. that in 1914, against 
an export of 103,000 tons, there were delivered to internal 
markets by rail 335,000 tons, or more than thrice as 
much, while to this must be added the very considerable 
quantity delivered by coasting craft. 

Looking to the future of this trade, it may be 
premised that the fears of the districts that have sold 
their produce to Germany and Austria are exaggerated. 
They remember what happened in 1888, when Franco- 
Italian trade was interrupted, and anticipate that they 
may suffer from a cessation of sales similar to that which 
was then so disastrous. But the conditions are now 
different. France was then, if not the only market, 
distinctly the predominant one; now there are several 
markets. Then the blow came suddenly on an unpre- 
pared country ; now the producers will have had several 
years in which to look out for new markets and to adapt 
themselves to the changed conditions; and, if they use 
their opportunities, they may save their trade. 

It will probably prove difficult to increase largely the 
exports to France and Switzerland. These countries, 
especially France, produce very much the same class of 
agricultural goods as does Italy, and will naturally be 
rather chary of encouraging rival imports. 

England is far away the most promising market ; 
and it is worth while to analyse this market in some 
detail with a view to discovering what room there is here 
for any large increase of imports from Italy. Of fowls, 
we imported, in 1913, a total of 204,000 quintals,* of 
which only 12,282 quintals—less than 6 per cent.—came 
from Italy. Of eggs, Italy supplied only 846,000 hundreds 
out of 21,580,000, which is less than 4 per cent. Of cheese 
and butter, out of a total import of 2,800,000 quintals, 
Italy supplied only 55,000, or just under 2 per cent. That 
the import ¢f butter might be largely increased is indi- 
cated by the fact that in 1903 we took 17,000 quintals, 


* The quintal is equivalent to two hundredweights. 
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though in the following years the trade shrank so rapidly 
that in 1913 it amounted to only 500 quintals. There is 
no doubt that the Italian production of these commodi- 
ties is large and of good quality, and is susceptible of 
increase. The difficulty of transport at present stands in 
the way of increased trade. 

Fruit comes next. Our oranges almost all come from 
Spain. Of a total import of 2,942,000 quintals we took 
2,612,000 from Spain and 6000, or about ‘2 per cent., from 
Italy. In lemons, the position is reversed. Of a total 
import of 350,000 quintals, 289,000, or nearly 90 per cent., 
came from Italy. The total British import of fresh fruit 
was 2,750,000 quintals. The share of Italy in this big 
trade was quite negligible, being only ‘06 per cent. 
Apples came mainly from Canada and United States ; 
pears mainly from Belgium and United States, each send- 
ing about 132,000 quintals; apricots and peaches, qhierries 
and plums mainly from France; strawberries, strangely 
enough, from Spain, which sent over the enormous 
quantity of 116,000 quintals. Of grapes also most came 
from Spain—244,000 quintals. In the dried fruit market, 
Italy does not occupy a much better position. Only 
15 per cent. of our imports came from that country. 

Yet, the fruit production of Italy is such as to justify 
a very considerable import into this country. Italian 
figs leave little to be desired; lemons and cherries are 
abundant and excellent; but any improvement in the 
quality of other fruit—peaches, apricots, plums, pears, 
oranges—would necessarily be a matter of time. Occasion- 
ally, first-class samples are met with, but, for the most 
part, little attention has been paid to the propagation 
of improved varieties; and the fruit, though as good as 
much that is sold in this country, has not attained any- 
thing like the high standard that the climate and soil 
would lead one to expect. 

Grapes have been considered by men in the London 
trade from an entirely mistaken point of view. Their 
attitude is that the Italian fruit should be dealt with on 
the same lines as the Spanish which they are accustomed 
to handle. This latter is a hard-skinned watery grape, 
without any character or flavour. It is suited for pack- 
ing in casks, and when it arrives is well adapted for 
cheap sale on the coster’s barrow. The Italian grape is 
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of an entirely different character. Most varieties have 
a larger berry and almost all a more tender skin, and 
their flavour is infinitely superior. They should be sent 
over in small boxes of from 6 to 10 lbs. which could be 
sold to the consumer as they arrive. Some varieties, such 
as, for instance, some of the American hybrids, which are 
largely cultivated in Lombardy, keep in good condition 
till December. These grapes would compete with the 
second quality of hot-house grapes, and could be sold at 
a very moderate rate. The wholesale price varies with 
the price of wine. Normally it ranges from 200 lire to 
400 lire per ton, according to the season and quality. 

The importation of vegetables into England is enor- 
mous, and is growing rapidly. The average value in the 
years 1898-1902 was 2,400,000/.; in 1913 it was 5,500,000/. 
In that year there came from Italy only about 3000/. 
worth. Itis, of course, impossible to make statements that 
would be applicable to the whole country, but generally 
speaking, it may be said that Italian cauliflowers and 
probably broccoli are excellent. As to peas, in Central 
and Southern Italy, at least, varieties such as the best 
marrowfats, which we like, are seldom to be seen in the 
markets. Tomatoes, which in Italy are to a large extent 
grown for making conserva, in 'the production of which 
shape and size do not count, are very different from 
what would be produced from carefully selected seed. 
Italian onions do not attain, as they might, to the 
Spanish st@ndard. Melons are grown under good con- 
ditions, but with an almost entire neglect of selection 
as regards seed. Water-melons, though good of their 
kind, are said by Americans to be vastly inferior to 
the improved varieties grown in the States; and the 
same applies to the whole range of squashes and 
pumpkins. Potatoes are also susceptible of great im- 
provement. The Italian cook definitely prefers the waxy 
varieties, which are more convenient for frying, while 
the mealy potato, which is the best for the English 
market, is neglected. 

These facts show that there is a great opportunity 
for Italy to gain access to an important and, for her, 
an almost entirely new market; indeed, the trade is one 
of great importance, and, if properly handled, is sus- 
ceptible of indefinite growth. If a confirmation of this 
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possibility were needed, it may be found in the enormous 
import of bananas into England—a trade which was 
created a few years ago by the enterprise of a single 
man ; also in the very important fruit export from the 
West Indies to New York, and the large absorption of 
British Columbian fruit by Eastern Canada and England 
—trades which also have come into being quite recently. 

What is needed is organisation (1) of production and 
collection ; (2) of transport; (3) of distribution. In the 
first of these Italy is very backward. She has to learn 
that the vendor must adapt the preparation and presenta- 
tion of his goods to the tastes of the purchaser. It is 
because they have ignored this fact, that our own 
exporting merchants have failed to win new markets and 
have lost others; as for instance, to a great extent, the 
Italian, where they once enjoyed a primacy. 

The example of what has been done by our own 
people in developing Marsala, Sherry, Port, Madeira into 
fixed types of such wines as they thought would sell in 
London is instructive. In the same way our merchants 
have, with great skill and success and by the outlay of 
time and money, established in Spain a large production 
of oranges, strawberries, grapes, onions, tomatoes, etc., 
adapted to the requirements of Covent Garden, and have 
made suitable arrangements for the collection and 
shipping of it and for its sale. There seems to be no 
reason in the nature of the soil, climate or inhabitants, 
why what has been done in Spain should not be done in 
Italy, and on a larger scale; while, if Spanish experience 
is utilised, some mistakes may be avoided and develop- 
ments in other promising directions introduced. 

With regard to cultivation, the matter must neces- 
sarily be left mainly in Italian hands, but valuable hints 
might be widely distributed through the agency of the 
Consorzi Agrari, as to the quality of produce (it does not 
matter whether this is more or less suited to the Italian 
taste) which would be acceptable in this country. 

The necessity for a suitable organisation of the 
collection of produce is imperative. It remains to be 
seen what system could be worked out for the co-opera- 
tion of English and Italians in this matter. Two points 
are absolutely indispensable: that the Italian grower 
should not be sacrificed to the middleman, and that he 
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should not be asked to take his chances of getting paid 
according to the fluctuations of the Covent Garden 
auctions. It would be interesting to know how this 
problem has been worked out in Spain. The methods 
in vogue there might be adopted or improved upon. 
The best plan would probably be to establish an English 
Company ad hoc, which would undertake the distribution 
of improved seed, and perhaps, working in co-operation 
with the Consorzi Agrari, establish model fruit and 
vegetable farms. An equally important function would 
be to provide local agents for collecting, buying and 
shipping the produce. The capital involved need not be 
large, as the turnover would be rapid, assuming that the 
sales in England were for cash payment and that the 
proceeds could be remitted within ten days or less, in 
the case of goods going overland, or within a month 
for those going by sea. 

Whatever may be done with regard to production 
and collection, the conveyance to England is a separate 
question that demands the most serious consideration. 
There are, of course, two possible means of transfer: by 
railway, or by sea, either of which may be used exclu- 
sively, or the one as complementary to the other. Some 
experts declare themselves unhesitatingly in favour of 
sea-borne traffic, but they seem to overlook some of the 
essential factors of the problem—for instance, the ad- 
vantages of the Channel Ferry, which will certainly be 
running before long—-and assume that in the future, 
as in the past, goods will be unloaded from trucks at 
Boulogne, put on to the Channel steamer, and reloaded 
on fresh trucks at Folkestone—all which involves much 
time and labour, as well as the use of stout packing-cases 
in order to reduce to a minimum the damage done by 
rough handling. These disadvantages are not involved 
in the sea-passage. But this argument ceases to be 
effective if we assume the establishment of the Channel 
Ferry. Compare the conditions of the two systems as 
they will then be. Going by sea, the stuff will be 
collected and put on truck at an inland station; it will 
then be railed down to Palermo, Naples or Leghorn; 
there it will be unloaded on the wharf, put on the 
steamer for London, Liverpool or Bristol, where it will 
be again unloaded, and either put on to lorry for the 
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local market or loaded into trucks for transference to 
inland towns. That is, the stuff must be man-handled 
at the collecting station, at the port of departure, at the 
port of arrival. On the other hand, goods sent overland 
will be put on to trucks at the collecting station and not 
touched again till they are delivered at, say, London, 
Birmingham or Leeds. 

For convenience of handling, the advantages of the 
overland route are incontestable. It is no less obvious 
that the saving in time is also very great; and this is 
advantageous both as facilitating the delivery of the 
goods in prime condition and as diminishing considerably 
the capital needed. To do the same amount of business 
when turning over your capital every ten days involves 
a far smaller amount than if the turnover is monthly. 

As to the relative cost of the two routes there are no 
adequate data for a positive conclusion. It may, how- 
ever, be pointed out that, in 1913, the freight for fruit 
from Foggia to England—a distance of 1795 kilometres 
—was 1048 lire per 10-ton truck. The freight from 
Reggio to Vienna—a distance of 1851 kilometres—was 
652 lire, only ‘62 of the English rate. There is here 
ample room for adjustments. In comparing the real 
costs of the two routes, allowance must be made for the 
saving in freight and cost of packing by the use of the 
lighter and cheaper cases that would suit the overland 
transit, and also by the possibility of putting much of 
the less delicate stuff—oranges, lemons, potatoes, onions, 
etc.—on to trucks without any packing at all. 

Some authorities who advocate the sea route assume 
that refrigerating apparatus would be unnecessary either 
for sea or land transit. It is difficult to agree with them. 
For the more delicate stuff, at any rate, refrigerating 
apparatus is essential, and for the rest a great advantage. 
It makes a huge difference to the flavour of fruit, even 
of oranges, whether it is picked when only partially ripe 
and hard enough to stand high temperatures and rough 
usage, or is sold as if picked in a neighbouring orchard. 
Of course, for such fruit as figs and strawberries, and 
even cherries and plums, this consideration has even 
greater weight. 

It is not irrelevant to mention that some years ago 
an American syndicate proposed to establish a line of 
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refrigerating trucks from Italy to England. It was 
thought that these trucks, or the upper parts of them, 
might for crossing the Channel be lifted by cranes from 
rail to steamer. The proposal broke down partly because 
Covent Garden declared that there was no demand for 
more fruit than that already imported—an assertion 
falsified by the enormous increase in that trade which 
has been made since that time—partly because the Italian 
Railways refused to allow American-built trucks to be 
used, a condition which was regarded as essential by the 
promoters of the scheme. 

It is easy to exaggerate the importance of any differ- 
ence there may be in the transport costs by the two 
rival routes. If the Reggio—Vienna rates be taken as a 
basis, fruit travelling overland would be charged ‘3 
penny per pound. It is unlikely that the oversea transit, 
weighted with its many handlings, would come to less 
than half that, probably it would be considerably more ; 
and the difference of ‘15 of a penny or less would have 
but little bearing on the sale cost in England of any 
except the cheapest produce. Whatever is done, it must 
be done on a large scale, not by individual growers or 
a small group trying to open up the market on their 
own account. Such attempts have been made and have 
failed. The difficulty of collecting information and the 
expenses of arranging for sales, etc., were too great to 
be borne by the man trading on a small scale. 

To sum up, it seems 'clear that the English market 
is capable of absorbing a far larger amount of Italian 
agricultural produce than it has taken in the past; that 
the importance of this trade, both politically and com- 
mercially, is great ; that the organisation of it on proper 
lines is a large and complicated undertaking which 
should be taken up by a company with competent 
financial resources and able and willing to put the Italian 
side of the business into the hands of competcnt men. 

Besides the problems of the collection of produce in 
Italy and its conveyance to our market, there is the 
third question—that of its sale; and this is by no means 
the least important. It is almost axiomatic that in even 
such a well-organised trade as that of cotton goods the 
sale is a more arduous matter than the manufacture. 
How much more so is this the case in such a chaotic 
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industry as the fruit market! The cost of getting cotton 
goods from the manufacturer to the consumer represents 
perhaps 50 per cent. of the value. In the case of fruit it 
is more like 500 per cent. It is a curious trade. The one 
maxim that seems to be accepted by all dealers, from 
the Covent Garden ring to the Kensington greengrocer, 
is that prices should be kept up by a restriction of con- 
sumption. Fruit must be looked on as a luxury for the 
few, not as a universal article of diet. 

A successful development of the Italian fruit trade 
must depend on a reversal of this practice. When fruit 
and vegetables are offered at a price which the cost of 
production and carriage would justify, an incalculable 
increase in consumption may be anticipated. The total 
Austro-German import, large as it is, would not mean 
more than about a quarter of a pound per day for each 
inhabitant of the United Kingdom. It is certain that 
such a modification of our present diet would be advan- 
tageous from a sanitary point of view, and well within 
the purchasing power of the population. The problem 
is how to get the stuff presented to the purchaser at 
a price that would be acceptable to him, and would leave 
a reasonable profit to the producer and to the necessary 
intermediaries. The parasitic middleman must be elimi- 
nated. This is the primary condition of any adequate 
development of the trade. And such a development, it 
may be said with confidence, would not only be of com- 
mercial advantage to both countries, but would knit 
closer, in time of. peace, the political ties which, under 
the influence of common aims, have united them in time 
of war. 


E. STRACHAN MORGAN, 
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Art. 4.—A SCIENTIFIC DECISION ON ALCOHOL. 


Alcohol: its action on the Human Organism. Report of 
a Committee appointed by the Central Control Board 
(Liquor Traffic), Nov. 1916. With Preface by Lord 
D’Abernon. H.M. Stationery Office, 1918. 


THE question respecting the action and use of alcoholic 
liquors has recently been placed on a new foundation by 
the delivery of a scientific verdict which is final so far as 
it goes. Hitherto the discussion has consisted mainly in 
the exchange of contradictory allegations with more or 
less scientific support. Sir Victor Horsley and Miss Mary 
Sturge, for instance, publish a book with a formidable 
scientific apparatus, maintaining that alcohol is always 
deleterious in its effect. The argument, however, does 
not convince the scientific world; and great medical 
authorities like Sir J. Crichton-Browne publish on the 
other side vigorous assertions of ‘ What we owe to Alcohol.’ 
An ordinary man who wishes for practical advice in the 
matter could only conclude that science cannot really 
help him, and that he must be content with the broad 
and rough guidance of experience. But at last, at the 
instance of the Central Control Board of the Liquor 
Traffic, a jury of eminent representatives of medical and 
mental science was impanelled about two years ago, 


‘to consider the conditions affecting the physiological action 
of alcohol, and more particularly the effects on health and 
industrial efficiency produced by the consumption of beverages 
of various alcoholic strengths, with special reference to the 
recent Orders of the Control Board, and further to plan out 
and direct such investigations as may appear desirable with 
a view to obtaining more exact data on this and cognate 
questions.’ 


Lord D’Abernon, Chairman of the Central Control Board, 
became Chairman of this Committee; and eight men of 
eminence in Medcial Science and Mental Philosophy 
were joined with him. Their names are given in a note *; 


* The Members of the Committee were as follows: Lord D’Abernon. 
G.C.M.G,. (Chairman), Chairman of the Central Control Board (Liquor 
Traffic) ; Sir George Newman, K.C.B., M.D. (Vice-Chairman), Principal 
Medical Officer to the Board of Education, and Member of the Central 
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and it will be seen that they represent the highest know- 
ledge on the subject, alike theoretical and practical. 
They constitute a jury of experts of unquestionable 
authority; and their verdict is delivered in a Report 
which was published last spring. It must be accepted 
by reasonable people as the decision of thoroughly 
competent judges, based upon a review of all the avail- 
able evidence. 

Lord D’Abernon contributes an interesting preface, 
in which he lays emphasis on the entire impartiality of 
the Committee’s work and on its purely scientific 
character. It was felt, he says, by the Central Control 
Board, that ‘no impartial statement of the case was 
likely to be made unless it was drawn up by some public 
body. We therefore felt it incumbent upon us to enter 
upon the task, however invidious it might be.’ This 
book is the outcome; and it is surprising that it has not 
received more public attention. Its object is ‘to separate 
what is knowledge from what is surmise, conjecture, or 
popular belief, and by this preliminary clarifying of the 
question to prepare the way fo.w a further research.’ 


‘It may be claimed for the book that it is impartial, not only 
in the sense that the authors did not knowingly or of set 
purpose take sides with any existing body of opinion, but also 
in the'‘further sense, that the writers have frankly admitted 
doubt, when the evidence appeared insufficient to establish 
a definite conclusion, and have further indicated with absolute 
sincerity the many points, some of them of great importance, 
regarding which no precise and scientific knowledge is avail- 
able . . . Complete sincerity is the only sure guide to the 
confidence of readers, and the present condition of knowledge 
does not justify any more positive note’ (p. viii). 


Control Board (Liquor Traffic); Prof. A. R. Cushny, M.D., F.R.S., Pro 
fessor of Pharmacology at University College, London ; H. H. Dale, M.D., 
F.R.S., Head of the Department of Bio-chemistry and Pharmacology under 
the Medical Research Committee, National Health Insurance; M. Green- 
wood, M.R.C.S., Statistician to the Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine, 
and Reader in Medical Statistics in the University of London ; W. McDougall, 
M.B., F.R.S., Reader in Mental Philosophy in the University of Oxford, 
and Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; F. W. Mott, M.D., F.R.S., 
Pathologist to the London County Asylums, and Consulting Physician to 
Charing Cross Hospital; Prof. C. S. Sherrington, M.D., F.R.S., Waynflete 
Professor of Physiology in the University of Oxford, and Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford ; W.C. Sullivan, M.D., Medical Superintendent 
of the Rampton State Asylum for Criminal Lunatics. 
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It ought to be recognised that the report of such a 
Committee, conceived in this spirit, and written in com- 
plete accordance with it, affords the most valuable con- 
tribution which has yet been made to the practical 
treatment of this momentous subject. We need no 
longer be distracted by the clamorous assertions of 
partisans, but may rest securely on the conclusions to 
which this really judicial Committee ‘have been led 
provisionally.’ 

The first of these conclusions is perhaps the most 
important of all. It is that, 


‘apart from the results of its continued excessive use, the 
main effects of Alcohol that have any real significance are 
due to its action on the nervous system. ... The result of 
scientific research concerning the action of alcohol on the 
respiration, the circulation, the digestion, the muscular 
system, is to show that, so far as direct action is concerned, 
Alcohol, when administered in moderate doses, in dilute 
form, and at sufficient inffervals, has no effect of any serious 
and practical account’ (p. 125). 


Now the first consequence of this scientific decision is 
to set aside, as irrelevant, the endless discussions which 
have been maintained, and are sometimes still continued, 
respecting the benefit or injuriousness of alcoholic drinks 
as an ordinary article of diet. The much-debated and 
ambiguous question, indeed, whether alcohol has any 
food value or not, is decided in its favour. ‘It can,’ says 
this authority, ‘within limits, replace an equivalent 
amountiof carbohydrate or fat in a diet, and has a similar 
effect on economising proteins’ (p. 28). In other words, 
it may be used by the body as a fuel, and can to some 
extent replace other fuels. But, except in special cireum- 
stances such as illness, there is no advantage in this use 
of it. For purely fuel purposes just as much nutrition 
may be obtained from starch or fat as from a given dose 
of alcohol. Its characteristic action, its benefit or its 
mischief, lies in an entirely different direction—that of 
the nervous system. 

But, before considering the precise nature of its 
action in this sphere, it is important to observe that its 
value is dependent on considerations of a vastly more 
subtle nature than those of ordinary nutrition. The 
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nervous system is the highest part of the human 
organism. It is concerned with its highest functions, 
while it is indispensable to its lowest ; and the nature of 
its operations is so intricate, that it is only within the 
last two generations that we have attained in any degree 
a scientific and detailed knowledge of them. But, though 
we are, even now, far from any such adequate knowledge, 
it is manifest that the habits of human beings are to an 
enormous degree dependent on alcohol or other drugs. 
There is not a civilised people in the world that is not 
addicted to the habitual use of some agency or other 
which operates mainly on the nervous system. Tobacco 
is perhaps the most conspicuous illustration of this fact. 
Its use is spread over the whole world, and has become 
indispensable to some nations, and to some classes of 
people, under certain conditions of life. It is the one 
indispensable luxury of the soldier and the sailor, of the 
labourer in the fields, and of the poor man in his old age 
and retirement. But it affords no nutrition whatever ; 
and its undue use is recognised as being injurious to 
digestion. The one source of its fascination lies in its 
influence on the nervous system. Millions of people 
cherish it for its soothing influence in fatigue, pain and 
anxiety; and many attribute to it a gentle stimulation 
of thought when brooding over problems and perplexities. 
Some of these sensations may be fanciful, like some of 
those attributed to alcohol. But there can be no doubt 
that, though it contributes no nutrition to the system, 
it has become to a large part of the human race an 
indispensable luxury. 

This illustration shows the injustice and folly of the 
crusade which is still maintained against the use of | 
alcohol. Granted that it does not assist digestion or 
strengthen the muscles or improve the circulation or 
promote respiration, and that the ordinary requirements | 
of physical life could all be supplied without it, the fact | 
remains that it gives a certain satisfaction to thenervous | 
system, and that the satisfaction of the nervous system | 
is at least as indispensable to happiness and vigour as | 
that of any other part of the organism. -A strong move- | 
ment for Prohibition prevails in the United States and 
Canada. But what would Americans do without their | 
cigars and pipes? They solace their nervous system by 
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tobacco, and it is for precisely the same reason that 
other people solace it by alcohol. 

The same consideration which promotes and justifies 
the one custom, promotes and justifies the other. The 
danger of abuse may be greater in the case of alcohol; 
that is a good reason for controlling and limiting it, but 
no reason at all for refusing its use to those who feel their 
need of it. Among the interesting points about which, 
in Lord D’Abernon’s preface, we are told that no adequate 
data or scientific knowledge exist, one is whether ‘ alcohol 
is less injurious in moist climates than in dry climates.’ A 
Bishop of the United States, whom I met in Switzerland, 
told me that in America he could take no alcohol, but 
that in his annual holiday in Europe he could not 
dispense with it. For all that is now known, as Lord 
D’Abernon confesses, the aversion from alcohol in 
the United States may be due, not to superior moral 
virtue, but to the dryness of the climate; and alcohol 
may be craved for in Ireland and Great Britain for 
precisely the same reason that the American craves for 
tobacco smoke. It is the agent best suited to influence 
his nervous system. If it be once recognised that the 
great mass of mankind are subject to a craving for this 

sort of influence on the nervous element of their organism, 
| the greater part of the popular arguments for and 
against the use of alcoholic liquors may be set aside as 
irrelevant. Large numbers of people can dispense with 
alcohol; large numbers of people can also dispense with 
tobacco. But one or the other, or something like them, 
almost all people will insist on having; and the only 
practical problem is to consider in what manner and 
degree, and under what conditions, they can best use it. 

Now for this purpose the scientific decisions arrived 
at in this volume are of the highest value. 


‘ A further conclusion of capital importance,’ says the Report, 
‘which emerges with equal clearness, is that the action of 
alcohol on the nervous system is essentially sedative, and— 
with the possible exception of its direct influence on the 
respiratory centre—it is not truly stimulant’ (p. 125). 


This conclusion needs some illustration, but will be found 

to afford a decisive guide to the proper and beneficial 

employment of alcohol. The authors say (p. 125) that 
F 2 
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‘the popular belief in the stimulating properties of 
alcohol as regards nervous and other functions seems 
to be of purely subjective origin and illusory. It 
would perhaps be more exact to say that the popular 
view as to the nature of the stimulation is illusory. 
When a dose of alcohol, in spirits, wine or beer, is 
followed by an apparent excitement of some functions 
of the mind or body, the popular conclusion is that those 
functions have been directly stimulated by the adminis- 
tration. But what has really happened is that the con- 
trolling influence exerted by the higher centres of the 
nervous system has been in some degree suspended, and 
that the subordinate functions have thus been allowed 
freer action. If wine loosens a man’s tongue, it is not 
because the tongue is stimulated, but because the check 
which was exerted over it by the higher internal 
faculties is partially removed. The symptoms of gradually 
increasing intoxication, vividly described in the Report, 
are those of the gradual relaxation of controlling func- 
tions, beginning with the highest of all—that of self- 
criticism and _ self-judgment—through the stage of 
weakened control of the emotions, down to that in 
which even the functions of the senses themselves are 
impaired, and the drinker sinks into a heavy sleep. But, 
at each downward stage, some function of the brain or 
body which has been partly released from control becomes 
abnormally active, and exhibits an illusory stimulation. 
The most curious and surprising illustration of this 
process is, perhaps, the apparent stimulation of the heart 
and the pulse by the administration of spirits. The 
evidence of careful experiments appears to prove that 
alcohol has no direct effect in quickening the circulation. 
A similar increase in the pulse-rate is observed, at least | 
for a time, when alcohol of sufficient concentration is 
simply taken into the mouth without being swallowed ; 
and a part of the effect when it is swallowed is thus | 
probably due simply to the irritating influence of alcohol | 
on the mucous membranes. But the effect seems mainly 
due to its narcotic action. Tkough the heart-beat is | 
automatic, it is under the constant controlling influence 
of the nervous system; and under normal conditions | 
‘the heart is held in check by the impulses from an “in- | 
hibitory”” centre, so that the rate is less than that at | 
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which the heart would beat if freed from such control’ 
(p. 75). The effect of a dose of alcohol seems to be to 
relax this control; and consequently the heart begins to 
act more rapidly. Another instance of the indirect action 
of alcohol is seen in cases of protracted weakness of the 
heart. When the action of alcohol in such cases is bene- 
ficial, it seems mainly due to its mildly narcotic and seda- 
tive action, ‘relieving the centres which modify the action 
of the heart from the disturbing influence of pain and 
anxiety’ (p. 77). It thus affords a relief from mental 
strain which may contribute much towards a patient’s 
comfort and recovery. 

This narcotic action of alcohol is clearly illustrated 
by its influence on the performance of muscular acts. 
Numerous experiments appear to show that under the 
immediate action of alcohol muscular movements, both 
reflex (or automatic) and voluntary, are impaired in 
their strength, speed and accuracy. ‘Reliable evidence 
that alcohol improves, in normal circumstances, the 
efficient performance of any muscular act, unskilled or 
skilled, seems at present to be altogether lacking ’ (p. 55). 
It may perhaps be presumed that this general observation 
applies only to the ordinary conditions of life, and would 
not exclude circumstances in which some sudden exertion 
of physical energy is required. But the evidence ad- 
duced in this book, as in that of Sir Victor Horsley, 
appears conclusive that the normal action of alcohol on 
muscular action, especially of the more skilled and 
delicate kind, is one of impairment and retardation. 
Our guides in the present volume do not, however, 
proceed, like other writers, to the hasty conclusion that 
this proves the uselessness of alcohol in all circumstances. 
Because a dose of alcohol impairs muscular action when 
performed an hour after it has been taken, it does not 
follow that a man’s muscular vigour may not be greater 
in the morning if he has enjoyed the sedative action of 
wine or spirits on his muscular frame overnight. It only 
proves conclusively that alcohol does not stimulate the 
immediate action of muscles, but on the contrary checks it. 

It is the same with the brain. It seems very clearly 
shown that the efficiency and accuracy of mental acts is 
impaired, and not stimulated, by the direct action of 
alcohol. It may, as the Committee says, by exerting 
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a sedative and tranquillising action on those higher 
faculties of self-criticism which render a speaker hesi- 
tating, set him free to give play to the emotions and 
perceptions which animate a speech; but it does so at 
the cost of a dangerous diminution of sound judgment 
and accurate expression. It seems to be quite unques- 
tionable that, in normal circumstances, if a man desires 
to do his best, either in physical or mental exertion, he 
will abstain from taking alcohol in immediate or proxi- 
mate preparation for his effort. 

What, then, remains as the legitimate and beneficial 
use of alcohol? It is mainly to be found in that sedative 
action on the nervous system which relieves the strain 
of excessive work, discomfort or worry. It is illustrated 
by ‘the value widely attributed to the rum ration, under 
the conditions of acute discomfort, cold, and nervous 
strain, inseparable from trench warfare’ (p.127). It was 
exhibited in a remarkable manner by the experiences 
obtained and recorded by Dr Parkes, the eminent 
authority on Military Hygiene, in the Ashanti Campaign 
of 1874.* Careful observations and experiments were 
made in that expedition on the relative value of the 
issue of rations of coffee, meat-extract, and spirits for 
the support of soldiers on the march and afterwards; 
and the general conclusion was that during actual 
marching, the best results were produced by meat- 
extract or coffee. Rum was found to give a temporary 
stimulus, but was followed by injurious reaction when 
administered during exertion. But in the evening, after 
the exertion was over, it afforded a beneficial relief. 
Thus Sir Anthony Home, K.C.B., who was once Principal 
Medical Officer on the Gold Coast, reported that 


‘Rum should only be issued on the principle of a restorative 
after exhausting labour, such as an ordinary march in this 
country is. Given at the end of a day’s march, it will benefit, | 
and will help to ward off disease (i.e. will sustain against the | 
depression in which disease has its beginning); if given in the | 
morning before a march, in the delusive idea of adding toa | 
man’s strength, it will be simply pernicious. Beer or wine | 
would serve the purpose better.’ 


* «On the issue of a Spirit Ration during the Ashanti Campaign of fi 
1874,’ ete. By E. A, Parkes, M.D., F.R.S. Churchill, 1875. 
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Dr Parkes, in summarising the evidence, says that the 
‘ evidence is against the usefulness of rum during march- 
ing. Careful trials ‘show that during marching the 
invigorating effects of aleohol soon went off, and were 
succeeded by increased languor.’ But, he proceeds, 


‘the reviving effect of the rum when given at the end of 
the day was strongly spoken to by several of the men... . 
The testimony is, in fact, quite in accordance with physio- 
logical knowledge, that under exhaustion after great exertion 
alcohol will quicken the heart and act for the time as a 
restorative, though it may be hurtful or not useful during 
the actual period of exertion. The general feeling of warmth 
caused by alcohol, and the temporary strengthening of the 
heart’s action, were also, no doubt, succeeded by a slight 
anesthetic effect, making the sleep rather more profound.’ 


The further scientific investigations recorded by Lord 
D’Abernon’s Committee fully explain these practical 
experiences of Dr Parkes and his colleagues; and it may 
be taken as one of the most certain facts respecting the 
effect of aleohol that, while it is mischievous if used as a 
stimulant to work, it may be beneficial if used as a seda- 
tive and comfort after work. 

It is this, probably, which constitutes ‘the chief 
attraction of alcohol. Men do not drink it as a rule for 
the mere pleasure of the taste; and, though some forms 
of it may partially act as a food or at least as food-fuel, 
it is not for that purpose that people crave for it. But 
to many constitutions it affords a welcome relaxation of 
tension after the burden and strain of work. 


‘An exhausting and worrying day, say our present 
authorities (p. 127), ‘may leave a condition of tension and 
irritability which interferes with appetite and digestion; 
and in such a condition, and in some persons, it may be that 
wine or other dilute form of alcohol, taken with the evening 
meal, will assist the assimilation of food. Again, persons who 
have overworked to such an extent that they have become 
too tired to rest may be enabled to sleep when they have 
taken a small amount of alcohol.’ 


For some years I was engaged in writing leading articles 
at night; and, when I returned home, between 3 and 
4 o'clock in the morning, my brain was too excited for 
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sleep; but a crust of bread and a little claret would give 
me prolonged and refreshing repose. My experience, in 
fact, in a hardworking life which has now extended to 
eighty-two years, has been that alcohol is bad to work 
upon, but invaluable to rest upon. It has enabled me, 
indeed, sometimes to do literary work at night after 
being engaged a great part of the day on the duties of 
my profession; but only on condition of my interposing 
a sort of semi-night between the two employments, by 
two or three hours’ rest after dinner, with a good nap. 
There may be many modifications of this kind in the use 
of alcoholic drinks; but they are always mere variations 
of the principle which, after the verdict of this scientific 
jury, may now be taken to be firmly established—that 
the chief effect and use of alcohol is to promote rest, 
and the reinvigoration which rest brings. 

This being the case, it would be a positive cruelty to 
many persons of a nervous temperament to deprive them, 
by prohibition of the sedative comfort which they find 
in alcoholic beverages alone; and we may be sure that, 
if the prohibition could be enforced, the craving of the 
nervous system would compel them to seek the same 
relief in more noxious drugs. Tobacco may to some 
extent answer the same purpose; and it may well be 
that, as is often urged, smoking, for those whom it suits, 
diminishes the craving for alcohol. But the rest and 
cheer given by alcohol render it one of the greatest 
comforts of mankind; and its abuse by a minority is no 
sufficient ground for depriving the majority of its enjoy- 
ment. That abuse is certainly one of the most grievous 
evils by which life is demoralised; and one of the best 
efforts of our day is that of the Temperance Movement. 

If that movement is to be fully successful, it must 
be mainly directed to regulating the indulgence of a 
natural craving, and not to vain attempts to suppress it. 
The Church of England Temperance Society was founded 
on this principle; and I cannot refrain from paying a 
tribute to the gentle wisdom of its founder, the late 
Canon Ellison, who made it an essential rule of the 
Society that it should admit temperate drinkers as well 
as abstainers. I do not think his name has ever received 
sufficient honour either during his life or since his death, 
for the services he rendered to this great cause; and not 
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the least of those services was the Christian moderation 
which he maintained in his advocacy. Human life is to 
a large extent made and maintained by the operation of 
great passions; and, while it is futile and mischievous 
to attempt to suppress such passions, the whole happi- 
ness of existence and the very essence of civilisation 
depend on their due regulation. That regulation must 
be both moral and legal; and its methods can only be 
effectual if they are based upon a scientific, and there- 
fore true, appreciation of the action of alcohol, its benefit 
and its danger. That appreciation is at length rendered 
possible by this volume ; and the moral methods for its 
application are now sufficiently apparent. 

In the first place, it is clear that the utmost efforts 
should be exerted to discourage the use of alcoholic 
drink during working hours, and especially in the morn- 
ing. There is no greater violation of the dictates of 
science than the habitual use of doses of alcohol, as 
‘liveners,’ in the morning hours; and it would be an 
immense gain if it could be made the settled rule, as I 
believe it is in India, never to resort to alcohol until sun- 
down. If it could be banished from the luncheon table, 
and reserved wholly for dinner or supper, there would 
be an incalculable gain to health. One advantage of 
such a practice is that it ensures a further important 
condition for its safe use, on which our advisers in this 
volume insist. They say that ‘to avoid a continued 
action on the tissues, such an interval should elapse 
between the times when alcoholic beverages are drunk 
as will prevent the persistent presence of a deleterious 
amount of the drug in the body’ (p. 132). If a moderate 
dose of alcohol be taken in the evening, it will be con- 
sumed and otherwise eliminated from the blood before 
the next evening; and the system will thus be afforded 
an interval of freedom from the alcoholic influence. 

It may be suggested that this consideration affords 
some guidance in respect to the hours of the licensed 
sale of alcoholic drinks. A regulation which forbids or 
greatly restricts its sale during morning hours is, we 
can now perceive, in accordance with the dictates of 
science. In the evening, on the other hand, it becomes 
desirable to associate its use with other circumstances of 
rest and refreshment; and this points to the desirableness 
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of making taverns and public-houses not mere places for 
the sale and consumption of alcohol, but places of whole- 
some entertainment and comfort. If our working classes, 
and (it may be added) our commercial classes, could 
become accustomed to take alcohol only in such hours 
of rest and ease, they might learn almost unconsciously 
to use it in moderation, and they would enjoy its benefit 
without any drawback. 

One more rule given by our advisers should be 
mentioned. ‘To avoid,’ they say, ‘direct injury to the 
mucous membrane of the stomach, alcohol should not 
be taken in concentrated form and without food.’ In 
plainer words, spirits should be avoided in favour of the 
milder beverages which are customary in social entertain- 
ments. It might be wished that more stress had been 
laid on one further warning, which is given in the 
concluding paragraph of the volume, namely, that 
‘alcoholic beverages are definitely injurious for children.’ 
It would no doubt be a good thing if, except under 
medical advice in special cases, young men would abstain 
from such drinks until, in the strain and stress of active 
life, the need is felt of the special relief and refreshment 
which they afford after toil and exhaustion.- If these 
principles and these practical rules are observed, ‘the 
temperate consumption of alcoholic liquors may,’ we are 
told (p. 133), ‘ be considered to be physiologically harmless 
in the case of the great majority of normal adults’; and 
they are thus legitimately enjoyable. 

It should be added that this remarkable and important 
volume is but the first of a series of enquiries which are 
being set on foot by Lord D’Abernon and the Board of 
Control. In the preface, Lord D’Abernon states various 
important questions on which, he says, we have at 
present no really scientific knowledge. It is enough to 
mention the first of these questions, which involves 
practical considerations of the highest importance: ‘In 
what way and to what extent, if at all, do solutions of 
ethyl alcohol in water, as commonly used in laboratory 
experiments, differ in their action on the nervous system 
from ordinary alcoholic beverages of corresponding 
strength such as beer, wines or spirits?’ In point of 
fact we are not concerned, in practice, with pure alcohol. 
We drink beer or wine or spirits; and, unless general 
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belief on the subject is wholly mistaken, these beverages 
exert very various influences on the system. As an 
illustration, the following passage may be quoted from 
the delightful Manual on Diet in Health and Disease 
written by the late Dr King Chambers (1876, p. 328) : 


‘In ague the combination in which Alcohol is offered is of 
considerable importance. The most generous red wines should 
be used; and the distance at which their bouquet may be 
smelt may be taken as a rough test of their utility. I 
remember learning a lesson on this point from a most un- 
scientific source. I was chatting in the market-place at Dijon 
with a farmer’s wife, when she incidentally mentioned that 
her husband was a great sufferer from ague, and was quite 
tired of swallowing quinine. I advised her to take home a 
good supply of Burgundy in her market-basket, and begged 
to contribute the few francs I had in my pocket. She tripped 
straight off to a grand wine-merchant’s office; but, instead of 
coming out fully laden, she bore only two bottles, to the price 
of which she had contributed out of her own purse. It was of 
a vintage such as is allowed to trickle slowly over the tongue 
at the table of a prince; andI promptly called her a prodigal. 
‘No, no,” said she, “I am not; a mouthful of this is worth 
to a sick man a bucket of commoner wine—and yet the 
common wine of Dijon is not to be sneered at.’ She was 
quite right; there is no wine like Burgundy for ague, and the 
price (provided the merchant be honest) is a direct measure of 
its medicinal value.’ 


It is probable that wines have their specific influences 
on the system, as much as mineral waters; and it would 
be invaluable to have a scientific determination of the 
relative influences, for instance, of Champagne and 
Moselle, of white wines and red, and of the various 
species of each class; there must be something more 
than prejudice, for instance, in the special virtue for 
certain purposes attributed to Port. But it is an 
invaluable advantage to be at last given in this volume 
a really scientific verdict on the action on the human- 
organism of alcohol itself, and to be thus placed in 
possession of a practical guide to its use on a thoroughly 
scientific basis, 


H. WACE. 
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1. Das Verhéiltnis der deutschen Grossbanken zur Industrie. 
By Otto Jeidels. Leipzig: Duncker and Humblot, 
1905. 

2. Die Konzentration im deutschen Bankwesen. By Paul 
Wallich. Stuttgart: Cotta, 1906. 

3. Das englische Bankwesen. By Edgar Jaffé. 2° Auflage. 
Leipzig: Duncker and Humblot, 1910. 

. Die finanzielle Entwicklung der Aktiengesellschaften der 
deutschen chemischen Industrie,und thre Beziehungen zur 
Bankwelt. By Rolf Grabower. Leipzig: Duncker and 
Humblot, 1910. 

. Die deutschen Grossbanken und thre Konzentration im 
Zusammenhang mit der Entwicklung der Gesamtwirt- 
schaft in Deutschland. By Jacob Riesser. 4 Auflage. 
Jena: Fischer, 1912. 

. Das Bankgeschift (I. Verkehrstechnik und Betriebs- 
Einrichtungen. II. Bankpolitik). By Georg Obst. 
Leipzig : Poeschel, 1914. 

. Depositenbanken und Spekulationsbanken. By Adolf 
Weber. 2° Auflage. Leipzig: Duncker and Humblot, 
1915. 

. The Record Cards of the London Branch of the 
Dresdner Bank. 


Amonca the many features of the German national 
character which have been laid bare in nearly every 
part of the world since August 1914, few stand out more 
prominently than Germany’s policy of ‘ peaceful penetra- 
tion.’ In the sphere of industry and finance the German 
banks have been the most effectual agency of this policy. 
They are a solid cogwheel in that system of ‘national 
economics’ which regards the State as an association 
based on military and industrial power. German in- 
dustrial policy, in its concentration, its efforts to secure 
markets abroad, and its attitude to the State, is the 
policy of the ‘great banks’—the term usually applied to 
the eight large Berlin banking houses, Schaaffhausenscher 
Bankverein, Darmstiidter Bank, Diskontogesellschaft, 
Berliner Handelsgesellschaft, Mitteldeutsche Kreditbank, 
Deutsche Bank, Dresdner Bank and Nationalbank. 
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Despite surface appearances indicating a number of 
independent bodies each working for its own hand, 
there is in reality an astonishing harmony among the 
German banks, and this accounts for much of their 
success in extending Dewtschtum everywhere. They 
require no great clearing-house system. And this com- 
munity of interests becomes more marked as the branches 
of these banks abroad secure a firmer and firmer footing 
in international finance, and it contrasts noticeably with 
our own ‘competition for paper,’ that is, for the business 
of negotiating bills, and our general lack of cohesion. 
One ‘great bank’ usually holds shares in several of the 
others ; and since 1903 every one of them has an account, 
‘ Dauernde Beteiligung an anderen Banken’ (permanent 
share-interest in other banks).. This is called the Beteili- 
gungssystem, a term also applied sometimes to a bank’s 
interests in industrial and commercial houses. In the 
balance sheet of the Diskontogesellschaft, published in 
the ‘ Banking Almanac,’ 1914, the following items appear 
under ‘Assets’: ‘Syndicates, securities, etc., 4,191,932/. 
Participation in other banks, 2,833,452/.’ No items of this 
kind appear in any of the English balance sheets of the 
same publication. Herr Riesser (p. 614) and Herr Obst 
(II, 455, 475) lay considerable stress on the harmony of 
the relations existing between the ‘great banks.’ The 
former says that the ‘great bank’ views its functions 
as forming one unified programme—the promotion of 
economic, national, and State interests. ‘This view 
raises its whole influence far above that of the small or 
mediocre institutions, which pursue a mere dividend 
policy.” According to Herr Obst there is in the German 
banking world a sense of common aims, which creates 
an intense feeling of joint interest (Solidaritdtsgefiihl) ; 
and this contributes largely to expand German interests 
everywhere. 

It was the crisis of 1901 that first revealed to the 
outsider how closely German banks had become involved 
in the promotion and formation of companies, and how 
vast was the number of industrial securities which they 
held. But concentration in German industry had set in 
long before the banks became its great feeders. The 
Kartells having forced the banks to strengthen their 
basis of operations, the initiative in the matter of 
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organising industrial concentration now proceeds from 
the banks. Herr Grabower (pp. 110-6) and Herr 
Jeidels (pp. 114-6, 152-4) give many interesting particulars 
of the interlocking of directorates and the reciprocal 
influence exerted by bank and industrial combine. Herr 
Weber (p. 338) says that the brilliant development of 
Germany's foreign trade would not have been even con- 
ceivable without the vigorous intervention of the banks, 
which at an early period began to pursue ‘an industrial 
policy of large scope,’ in marked contrast with the 
attitude of English banks to trade and industry. The 
latter devoted their attention to banking operations in 
the strict sense, or what writers like Riesser and Jeidels 
call rein bankgeschdftliche Tétigkett. 

It is in pursuing this programme of combined ‘ bank- 
policy’ and ‘industry-policy, that the German banks 
have been most successful in ‘ penetrating’ other coun- 
tries. They work along five main lines. 

(1) They establish abroad branches or daughter- 
institutions for the German industrial firm. The Dresdner 
Bank not only financed, but was the prime mover in 
establishing, the Russian ‘ Maschinenfabrik Hartmann,’ 
which is purely a Chemnitz concern. Several German 
banks co-operated to establish in Italy a daughter-society 
of the Schuckert electrical house. 

(2) They found altogether new industries. The So- 
cieta. Elettro-Chimica, in Rome, was founded by the 
Dresdner Bank, and the Compania Viscaina de Elek- 
tricidad, in Bilbao, by the Berliner Handelsgesellschaft. 

(3) They seek an interest in existing foreign concerns. 
Since the war a good deal has been written about the 
German metal ‘octopus,’ and especially about its control 
of the Australian metal market. The most concrete 
expression of its pre-war influence is to be found in the 
necessity of such a measure as the Non-Ferrous Metal 
Industry Act, 1918, and in the contract between the 
Australian mining companies and the British Imperial 
Government, under which the latter agrees to purchase 
for the period of the war and ten years thereafter the 
entire production from Jan. 1, 1918. But behind the 
activities of Aron Hirsch und Sohn, and of Halberstadt 
and Frankfort-on-the-Main, stood the great German 
banks, whose agents each specialised in some particular 
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district. The Deutsche Bank held 16,797 shares, and the 
Diskontogesellschaft 10,280, out of a total holding. of 
1,289,195 shares in the Mount Lyell Company. In the 
Oroya Links, Limited, the Dresdner, Deutsche (London 
Branch), and Diskonto held respectively 16,590, 11,749 
and 8923 shares out of a total of 1,150,000 shares. In 
the Amalgamated Zinc, Limited, the Diskonto held 4750 
shares and the Deutsche 2310 out of 500,000. The South 
African field was also thoroughly exploited. In 1894 
the Deutsche turned its attention in this direction and 
secured substantial interests in mining companies in 
South Africa, particularly in A. Goerz and Company, 
Limited; and the Darmstidter Bank later acquired a 
large parcel of shares in the African Metals Company, 
afterwards fused with the Consolidated Mines Selection 
Company, of London. 

(4) They use their own capital, and the capital of the 
country concerned, for the monopolistic exploitation of 
an industry. According to Herr Jeidels (pp. 192-7) the 
German banks have sought to get into exclusively German 
hands the control of the petroleum supply in every part 
of the world, except the United States. 

(5) They use their loans to advance German industry. 
The Diskonto stipulated that the rails for certain Russian 
railways should be delivered by the Dortmunder Union, 
and those for the Venezuelan Government by Krupp. A 
director of this bank declared that the German Foreign 
Office jealously watched the floating of loans by German 
banks and capitalists, and rightly exerted its influence to 
establish German banks and commercial houses abroad, 
in order that German industry might benefit from the 
expenditure of the loans (Jeidels, pp. 166-7). 

Germany has made greater progress than any other 
country in technical education, and in the application of 
science to industry ; and this in itself has aided infiltra- 
tion by the banks. The vast development of electrical 
power in the sphere of German industry was made 
possible by the careful financial nursing of the banks 
at home; and the branches abroad were getting the 
same grip on all foreign industries requiring electrical 
machinery. This task was rendered the easier because, 
where a country is preeminent in the industries which 
depend upon technical science, success in one promotes 
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success in another with cumulative effect. In intro- 
ducing chemical products and electrical equipment 
German financiers pressed the claims of other German 
wares. Thus the Allgemeine Elektrizitats-Gesellschaft 
is related to a banking group representing over a hundred 
millions sterling; and this connexion assists in the pro- 
motion of Germany’s foreign trade through two channels. 
First, organisations like the A.E.G. and the Siemens 
Schuckert are in a position to extend any reasonable 
credit where they have confidence in an enterprise; and 
secondly, the banks finance many other undertakings in 
which electrical equipment is only one, though a very 
important, element. 


What has been already said in regard to the German 
banks’ direct participation in industrial enterprise will 
perhaps suggest that they were specially adapted for 
the work of financial ‘ penetration.’ The characteristic 
feature of the ‘ great bank’ system (das Grossbankentum) 
is the combining of numerous small banks, each working 
a particular field of operations independently of the other, 


into a bank oligarchy, centralised in Berlin but ramifying 
in influence all over the world. This has an important 
bearing on the ‘industry-policy’ of the ‘ great bank,’ and 
consequently on its activities as a ‘peaceful penetrator.’ 
The concentration process in German industry and 
finance has ‘created conditions under which banks and 
industrial magnates alike are interested in giving the 
German trader as much scope as possible to expand 
‘along national lines.’ The combination in the German 
banking world to-day completes its course side by side 
with the developments most noticeable in those industries 
in which the Kartells are a dominant influence—the 
mining, coal, iron, and metal industries. Here the efforts 
of the banks to fit themselves into the tendency to con- 
centration resulted, first, in a determination to extend 
their operations to related industries, especially the 
electrical and machine industries, and secondly, in in- 
creased attention to important products abroad, par- 
ticularly minerals and ores. 

These amalgamations in industry and finance are 
still proceeding in all directions. Electrical companies, 
coal syndicates, and chemical industries are now 
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concentrating as a preparation for the renewal, with 
intensified energy, of the economic struggle after the 
war. The same fusion is noticeable in the banking 
world. The Diskonto is taking over five important 
provincial banks ; and its capital and deposits, which in 
1913 were 10,000,000/. and 33,000,000/. respectively, are 
now 15,500,0007. and 100,000,0007. The Dresdner is amal- 
gamating with the Rheinisch-Westfilische Diskonto- 
gesellschaft (Aix-la-Chapelle) and the Markische Bank. 
To-day its capital stands at 13,000,000/. and its deposits 
at over 100,000,0007. The Deutsche has made important 
absorptions and is still negotiating for further exten- 
sions. When the process is complete, its capital and 
deposits will exceed those of either of the above-men- 
tioned institutions. 

What is called ‘long-term credit’ (langfristiger Kredit) 
has developed into one of the most powerful levers of 
‘penetration’ by German finance and industry. The 
system of taking deposits at long periods, not payable 
on demand, enables the German banks to invest con- 
siderable sums in industrial enterprise ; but, in the main, 
they pursued their policy of financing industry by means 
of their large capital account and reserve funds. Nor 
should it be forgotten that, in granting these ‘long- 
term credits, whether to houses already established, or 
to an entirely new enterprise, the German bank in the 
one case had a profound knowledge of the history, 
resources, and methods of the given firm, and in the 
other the best available technical or expert advice. The 
possession of a large number of branches or agencies 
abroad is particularly useful to German firms and bank- 
ing houses in allowing this form of credit, because the 
machinery used for applying the system required full 
information concerning the purchaser of the goods, 
and confidential intermediaries in every stage of the 
transaction. ‘ 

The report of the Deutsche Bank for 1902 refers to 
the ‘very satisfactory results’ yielded by the London 
branch; and the report for 1913 extols the great con- 
tribution of the German banks abroad to the develop- 
ment of German commerce ‘on national lines.’ The 
meaning of this phrase is explained in detail by Herr 
Edgar Jaffé (pp. 95-6). The primary aim of the German 
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banks in: London, he tells us, was to get into their own 
hands the business resulting from the financial settle- 
ments arising out of Germany’s international trade. 
But this motive was strongly reinforced by the desire 
to use London as a financial centre to expand Germany’s 
oversea trade. The London branches financed sound 
trade wherever an opportunity abroad presented itself, 
and granted credit to importers and exporters on con- 
ditions more accessible and more liquid than English 
institutions would allow. In this way they emancipated 
German firms from English banking houses, but they 
did something more. They secured a firm hold on a 
circle of English customers for German trade. Accord- 
ing to Herr Jaffé, the appearance on the London money 
market of foreign banks evoked from the English 
financial world expressions of apprehension which their 
later success has probably justified. This is especially 
true of the three ‘great banks’ which have been able 
‘to effect a direct penetration into London’s operations’ 
(direkt in die dortigen Geschdfte einzugreifen), and to 
assert themselves as a highly significant factor in these 
operations. Since the war several well-known German 
economists have written and spoken on the probable 
future position of the German banks, and especially on 
the part which they are destined to play in Weltfinanz. 
Their special aim, it is declared with remarkable unani- 
mity, should be to oust London from its position as 
the centre of this world-finance, and thus emancipate 
Germany from the necessity of resorting to London at 
all for the purpose of effecting financial settlements. 


Until the end of the ‘eighties German bankers moved 
rather tentatively in regard to foreign enterprise. Since 
that date, however, they have methodically covered 
practically the whole globe with their agents. They 
have established abroad either a system of chain banks 
(daughter-institutions), or they have set up branches of 
their own in foreign countries. 

German ‘penetration’ of Russia is a subject on which 
it is difficult to speak within reasonable limits to-day. 
The whole policy, of course, was facilitated by the work 
of the numerous German traders who lived there and 
knew the country better even than did the Russians 
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themselves. But it was also materially promoted by the 
fact that the German banker and the German trader 
often began operations at the same time and entered 
upon a joint campaign for business. They were indepen- 
dent of foreign commission houses. The Mezhdnarodny 
Bank (Russian Bank for Foreign Trade) was in reality 
a German institution to a greater extent than the Banca 
Commerciale Italiana, and was one of the pioneers of 
German industrial expansion ‘along national lines. The 
International Bank was also completely controlled by 
the influence of German financial institutions, in which 
the Deutsche Bank predominated ; but the Diskonto, the 
Bank fiir Handel und Industrie and Mendelssohn were 
well represented. 

The activities of the Banca Commerciale Italiana, 
which Herr Johannes Kimpf, afterwards president of 
the Reichstag, helped to found, and of Herren Weil, 
Joel, and Toeplitz, its three guiding minds in Italy, have 
been too fully exposed by Giovanni Preziosi and Ezio M. 
Gray, to require elaboration now. These two acute 
students of Deutschtum and ‘ penetration’ have shown 
that the Banca had taken complete possession of some 
of Italy’s leading industries and shipping companies, 
virtually permitting them to exist only on condition 
that they did not contribute to the economic security 
of Italy in a way that would act detrimentally upon 
Germany’s own industrial expansion. 

Now it was largely the funds of the country ‘ pene- 
trated’ that the German bank used to promote German 
industry, which was a structure mainly reared on a 
foundation of credit. Just as the Germans through the 
Banca Commerciale used the money of the Italian 
people to control Italy’s industrial development, so, 
working along different lines, Germans used British 
money to further German commercial interests. Bills 
drawn by them and discounted by. their own banks were 
sent to London and there converted into ready money. 
The annual profits which the Deutsche Bank made out 
of London in acceptances alone were probably not less 
than 200,0007. On the outbreak of war the huge mass 
of acceptances which had been issued, and for which 
these London branches were responsible, presented 
a problem to our Government and our commercial 
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community which they could not solve on the spur 
of the moment. According to the balance sheets for 
Dec. 31, 1913, the three German banks having branches 
in London show the following figures for ‘ Acceptances 
and Bills Payable in Circulation’: Deutsche, 14,203,940. ; 
Dresdner, 14,365,7761.; Diskonto, 12,547,0507. Moreover, 
in the English version of its report for the same year, 
the Deutsche refers in a footnote to the significant item, 
‘Contingent liability on guarantees given on account 
of customers, 7,115,035/.’ Hence this bank’s acceptances 
and guarantees exceeded twenty-one millions sterling. 


The writer has often been asked whether, in studying 
the German banks and their methods of seizing and 
utilising opportunities, he could trace a conscious effort 
to ‘penetrate.’ The answer is decidedly in the affirma- 
tive. Some of these methods of expansion were per- 
fectly legitimate. If a German bank is established in 
London and foreign houses transfer their business to it, 
the London banks, as a natural consequence, lose their 
commission on this business. Competition causes rates 
to decline in the discount market, and the mercantile 
community reaps some of the benefit. But the German 
banks were in no sense mere competitors for trade bills 
or co-operators in advancing our foreign trade. A study 
of the German’s character, as revealed in his financial 
activities, shows the same aptitudes, the same wide- 
awake intelligence and the same steady perseverance, 
as his activities in other spheres reveal. It also shows 
the same duplicity and capacity for intrigue. 

With Germany’s industrial and political development 
these qualities became more and more apparent-jn her 
Grossbankentum. The German banks abroad were in 
touch with German brokers, business managers, and 
clerks settled in the country, many of whom were not 
only naturalised but had concealed their national origin 
by adopting English, French, Italian or Spanish names. 
The whole confraternity was organised into an Intelli- 
gence Department for German trade, scrutinising every 
bill, every cheque and every invoice that might haply 
supply an item of information that could be turned 
to advantage. Details concerning foreign firms, their 
customers and financial resources, were placed at the 
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service of German enterprise by these German banks, 
which thus often enabled the German trader to tender 
successfully for large contracts, or to squeeze out a com- 
petitor at the right moment. The report of the special 
commission recently appointed by the Paris Chamber 
of Commerce, to consider the best means of developing 
French export trade, has just been presented, over 
the signature of M. Ribes-Christofie. It contains an 
interesting paragraph concerning the work and influence 
of the German branch banks abroad : 


‘These branches are widely spread in every important 
foreign country and constitute themselves information 
bureaux (agences de renseignement). They know the degree 
of confidence which may safely be reposed in the merchants 
of the country; they are in a position to aid the German 
manufacturers and exporters in using this knowledge of 
customers ; and this practice is indispensable if firms wish to 
grant credit for a long period without running serious risk.’ 


The report of the case, Barber v. Deutsche Bank (London 
Branch), heard in the courts in the early part of last 


year, shows unmistakably how information concerning 
well-known British firms is conveyed by these banks to 
the remotest parts of the world. 


In addition to the economic aspects of the German 
banks’ activities as ‘penetrators,’ these institutions have 
exerted an important political influence at home and 
abroad. The Reichsbank, though not correctly described 
as a ‘State bank,’ is nevertheless one of the most im- 
portant politico-economic factors in the national life of 
Germany. The members of the Direktorium (adminis- 
trative’ council) are appointed for life by the Emperor 
on the recommendation of the Bundesrat, and act con- 
sistently from motives of State policy. The reports 
which reach the Commercial Section of the German 
Foreign Office, not only from consuls but from German 
bankers everywhere, are of the most detailed description ; 
and the Reichsbank is in intimate communication with 
this department. It is more than an ordinary banking 
house. In war time it is, as Herr Riesser remarks, a 
Kriegsbank in a very special sense. It would astonish 
the average Englishman, in reading the works of the 
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great German writers on banking, to notice how fre- 
quently ‘financial preparedness for war’ is declared to 
be one of the primary duties of all banks. Herr Georg 
Obst (II, pp. 385-6) finds one of the most important 
‘national functions’ of the bank in the rapid mobilisation 
of the nation’s finances. It is a fundamental part of 
German ‘ bank-policy’ to see that Germany is not indebted 
to any other country beyond the extent of the covering 
securities, because the best of all bank reserves in case 
of war are bills payable abroad in gold. Shortly after 
the outbreak of the present war, Herr Karl Helfferich 
contrasted the state of feeling here and in Germany, in 
regard to financial stability, taking the absence of a 
German moratorium as the text of his remarks. On 
Sept. 9, 1914, Herr Havenstein, president of the Reichs- 
bank-Direktorium, said that the plans for the financial 
mobilisation of Germany, thought out and prepared down 
to the final details by all the institutions concerned, had 
proved to be of extraordinary efficiency, ‘There was no 
breakdown, no leakage, or none that could have been 
foreseen in time of peace.’ 

For the great German banker, world-finance is nothing 
more or less than a part of Weltpolitik. Herr Riesser 
(p. 614) rightly emphasises the intimate relationship 
between the two as viewed by the financial magnates of his 
own country. ‘The great German banks and the banking 
groups (he says) are specially adapted to render a service 
to Germany’s economic policy and to her Weltpolitik, so 
long as their leaders remain conscious of this important 
task.’ Hitherto they have proved acutely conscious of 
the task. It is hardly necessary to remind the student 
of world-politics of the activities of Dr Georg von 
Siemens, who was a personal friend of the Kaiser. He 
was one of the earliest enthusiasts for the ‘complete 
scheme’ for covering Asiatic Turkey with railways and 
ultimately gaining political control of the territory. 
German bankers worked in the same way to secure 
railway concessions in northern China, and even used 
British finance to help their Weltpolitik. Down to the 
outbreak of the present war, there were four German 
directors on the board of the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank; and German influence was strong in several other 
British financial corporations in the Far East. In China 
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the Deutsch-Asiatische Bank made a great display, and 
it built some imposing structures at Tsinanfu and other 
places. 

Since the war, the German banks at home and abroad 
have been shown to be notorious instruments of Deutsch- 
tum in some of its most sinister aspects. One is not 
under the necessity of giving complete credence to all 
reports and rumours current concerning their activities ; 
but some facts have been established beyond refutation. 
At the trial of the late M. Bolo the cheques with the 
endorsement of the Deutsche Bank were produced before 
the court-martial. Not only did the well-known Mann- 
heim banker, Herr Marx, finance Duval and act as his 
general adviser in Switzerland, but the evidence showed 
that Marx was the organiser of German espionage in 
Switzerland, that the German banks there supplied all 
references required, and were vigorously assisting the 
whole ‘defeatist’ propaganda in France.* Ezio M. Gray, 
in ‘The Bloodless War’ (pp. 9-13, 19 and 98), gives some 
remarkable facts concerning the political significance of 
the German banks in Italy and other foreign countries. 
The branches of the Deutsche Orientbank in Fez and 
Casablanca were working solely as agents provocateurs, 
as the creators of pretexts for Germany’s political inter- 
vention. When, in 1911, the Franco-German agreement 
on the Morocco question was concluded, there was no 
longer any work of this kind to be done, and the branches 
closed. 

According to Prof. Pantaleoni, the Banca Com- 
merciale Italiana had a strong grip on the Italian 
Senate, the Knights of the Annunciation, and ex- 
Ministers; it financed elections, maintained political 
representatives in Albania, Constantinople and Brazil, 
and tried to inoculate the Banca d'Italia with Deutschtum.{ 
Some of the Banca Commerciale’s officials figured largely 
in the investigations concerning the concealed consign- 
ments of rifles, revolvers, and projectiles, intended for 
Germany but held up by the authorities at Venice and 
Genoa in the early part of 1915. The disturbances in 


* *Ces Messieurs du Bonnet Rouge—Leurs Amis,’—‘ Figaro,’ May 3 


and 4, 1918. 
t Quoted by Ezio M. Gray, ‘Guerra senza Sangue,’ 1916, p. 70. 
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Moscow in the same year, just after the fall of Lemberg, 
were organised by German agents who received their 
instructions direct from the German banks in Russia. 
Both the Deutsche and the Mezhdnarodny Banks were 
actively, though insidiously, organising strikes and para- 
lysing work in factories. 

Ever since the foundation of the Empire, German 
bankers seem to have been ready to lend themselves to 
political intrigue of the most repulsive kind. The work 
of the two German bankers Dr Wilhelm Knappe and 
Hermann Militz, who during the decade 1891-1900 
secured so much influence in De Nationale Bank van de 
Zuid-Afrikanische Republiek (Pretoria), was consistently 
directed to fostering anti-British sentiment. These two 
worked in intimate collusion with the notorious von 
Herff, the German consul, and were in regular com- 
munication with the Berliner Diskontogesellschaft, the 
correspondence between them and the latter showing 
the systematic attention given to the question of ousting 
British paramountcy in South Africa. In 1892 the 
manager of the Diskonto wrote to Knappe: ‘Great 


Britain is, after all, a very powerful force, which, though 
it can be annihilated on a patient piece of paper, cannot 
be so easily got rid of in hard reality.’ 


The foregoing evidence of German industrial, financial, 
and political ‘ penetration,’ exercised through the banks, 
is based largely on the utterances of Germans themselves ; 
but it conveys no adequate idea of the extent to which 
German finance has permeated all these countries in the 
interests of Deutschtum. The writer has recently read 

“the whole of the card-indexes (record cards), nearly 
100,000 in number, of the London branch of the Dresdner 
Bank, and a considerable portion of the correspondence 
of this branch with the head office and with German 
firms. These card-indexes prove conclusively that the 
bank had agents and representatives in every part of the 
world, information from whom was collected, collated, 
and then distributed to various quarters in Germany. 
New commercial ventures, new companies formed or 
projected, with the names of the directors and the 
prospects of the enterprise, growing competitors in any 
line of business and their resources, new fields to be 
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exploited in Great Britain and the Dominions, as well as 
details of the financial and commercial standing of many 
of the oldest firms in England—on all these heads in- 
formation had been assiduously gathered and recorded. 
London was being used as something more than the 
centre of the world’s exchange. It was the intermediary 
for placing at Germany’s disposal information on every 
conceivable development in the industrial and com- 
mercial world, and particularly in the British Empire. 
This information was of incalculable service to institu- 
tions which make a specialty of expanding the national 
trade by granting long-term credits. 

Something has already been said of the nature of the 
Reichsbank as a national institution. Several of the 
card-indexes showed that there had been close com- 
munication between this institution and the London 
officials of the Dresdner Bank, for the margin of the 
card showed the Reichsbank as the source of the in- 
formation sought: ‘Per Reichsbank-Direktorium Herr 

auf Reise ’ (Per Reichsbank, Directorate, Herr ,on 
tour). Herr August Thyssen, who said on the outbreak 
of war that ‘every far-seeing Englishman must have 
known that Germany would not for ever submit to 
| England’s pressure, and whose whole attitude to this 
| country for many years has been one of hostility only 
the more dangerous because veiled, is the giver or 
receiver of information in thirty-seven cards. Nearly 
every one in England interested in iron and steel has 
some knowledge of his effort to ‘ penetrate’ this industry 
here. Herr Otto Jeidels (pp. 255, 260-2) has given some 
interesting details of the intimate terms on which 
Thyssen and the Dresdner worked to promote Germany’s 
‘industry-policy. Some of these thirty-seven cards 
simply record the formation of Companies e.g. ‘ Ferrum 
Limited, 198 Winchester House, Old Broad Street. 
Registered Jan. 7, 1914, nominal capital 25,000/. ... Per 
A. Rehder for Thyssen.’ (The names of the directors 
are given, among them being Messrs. Rumscholltel, 
O. Neidt, M. Prolecker, Wettowsky, S. Nathan and 
M. Loeser.) 

When Herr Thyssen was good enough to unburden 
his mind last March regarding the way in which the 
Kaiser and his Government used the financial agents 
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whom Germany sent into every quarter of the globe, 
and the inducements held out to them to secure their 
co-operation in advancing ‘national’ interests, he must 
surely have exclaimed to himself, ‘Quorum pars magna 
fui’! Another firm whose efforts to secure a monopoly 
in England of the market for light steel rails, and whose | 
methods of giving effect to these efforts brought it a 
most unenviable reputation long before the war, figures | 
largely in these records. Orenstein and Koppel (or | 
Orenstein and Koppel-Arthur Koppel) were seeking or | 
giving information in forty-eight cards. In France this 
firm was probably the most dangerous of all the German | 
agencies of ‘ penetration, commercial and political. One 
of their branch offices on the eastern frontier was speci- 
ally commissioned by the German Government to send 
information concerning French fortifications, and other | 
military intelligence. Since the war, a member of their 
staff has been proved guilty of military espionage and 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment.* Aron Hirsch | 
und Sohn, Halberstadt, whose interest in the metal ores 
of the British Empire was shown by the war to be ganz 
kolossal, are the principals in seventy-nine cards. And 
in addition to all the evidence of these records, there has 
been a long-standing correspondence between these firms 
and the London branch of the Dresdner, some of it of 
an extremely confidential nature. In quite 5 per cent. 
of all the card-indexes, metals formed the subject matter 
of the inquiry, and cotton and petroleum accounted for 
nearly another 5 per cent. 

It was most noteworthy that many of the records 
referred to insurance companies and re-insurances. The 
following are selected at random from a lengthy list: 


‘(Name of well-known British Insurance Company.) The 
Company is in good hands and is reported by its bankers to 
be quite good for their business engagements, including their 
re-insurances,—Per , for Berlin.’ 


‘Deutsche Riickversicherungs-Actiengesellschaft, Diissel- 
dorf (German Re-Insurance Company). The shares are not 
officially quoted anywhere, and in Diisseldorf are scarcely 


* Léon Daudet, ‘Hors du Joug allemand,’ 1915, pp. 302-8. Cf. the same 
writer’s ‘L’ Avant Guerre,’ 1913, pp. 136-7, 195-6, 
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saleable. Returns for 1912 not known. Dividend of 4 per 
cent. expected.—Per Berlin for Selves.” 


‘Heckscher and Gottlieb—Re-Insurance Bureau, Berlin ; 
Behrenstrasse 28. The firm carries on business placing con- 
tracts for re-insurance, by which it runs no risk, but has a 
certain and not insignificant connexion.—Per Berlin.’ 


There are forty-seven companies in Germany and 
Austria engaged solely in the work of re-insurance ; and 
some of the most valuable information in regard to our 
commercial and industrial movements has been made 
available to German houses through these companies. 
The details concerning numerous consignments of goods 
from Great Britain, France, and Italy, including the price, 
destination, and name of the purchaser, and the means 
and cost of transport, were extracted from the re-insur- 
ance policies, collated in Berlin, and used for the purpose 
of ousting British trade. Even since the war, German 
companies have been doing re-insurance business, through 
neutral countries, in regard to British consignments ; and 
the subject has latterly been receiving careful attention 
from Liverpool and London underwriters. 

The Report of the Advisory Committee under the 
| Trading with the Enemy (Amendment) Act, 1916, pub- 
lished in May 1918, says that it was no part of the 
Committee’s functions to inquire into the genesis of 
the establishment of German trade in England, or into 
the sources from which this trade drew financial suste- 
nance. These card-indexes throw a highly significant 
light on such an inquiry. They show the German bank 
as one of the important rallying-points of Germans in 
London, they give point to the indications, of which we 
have had so many of late, that Germans abroad con- 
stitute an imperium in imperio. About one-fifth of the 
cards were in the German language, about three-fifths 
in English, and the others in French, Spanish and Italian. 
But a very large proportion of those in English were 
headed with German names and referred to Germans in 
England or the Dominions, showing that the German 
‘colony,’ wherever settled, forms a very valuable inter- 
mediary in assisting commercial espionage and in direct- 
ing the ready money obtained by discounting bills to the 
right channels. 
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The German manufacturer here who is seeking to 
oust his British competitor from a given line of trade 
goes straight to the London branch of a German bank, | 
not necessarily to be financed, but because he knows that 
it is part of the bank’s business to keep its fingers on the 
pulse of our trade. In Herr Riesser’s book will be found 
the names of 116 companies, engaged in nearly every | 
kind of industry, with which the Deutsche Bank is con- 
nected. All these have agents abroad who are in close | 
touch with the German bank and with the German 
‘colony. The card-indexes of the Dresdner Bank show | 
that these branches assist very materially in the appoint- | 
ment of agents; and consequently, in many cases, the 
credits granted were to commercial houses about whose 
standing they easily acquired information. Assistance 
in the appointment of agents abroad for German, French 
and British firms seems to have been an important part 
of the bank’s functions. It is easy to select from the 
large number of record cards a few typical references. 


‘——, A very active and clever man of business, and 
would make an admirable agent. We would consider him 
reliable for consignment business.—For Hamburg.’ 

‘4. 10. 12. ——Ancien voyageur de la Maison ——, trés 
sympathique 4 la clientéle et passe pour mériter confiance.— 
For Selves.’ 

*14, 5. 12, ——, formerly in a firm of blanket manufac- 
turers who were not successful, said to know the trade and 
to be well introduced to the trade; can be reeommended as 
an agent.—F'or Cologne.’ 

‘22. 2. 18. Il était précedemment employé chez ——, la 
Maison dissoute, ou il acquit une certaine connaissance des 
affaires. Passe pour actif et connait la clientéle.’ | 


It was natural that these cards should indicate fre- | 
quent communication between the London branch and | 
the Deutsche Orientbank, really an affiliation of the | 
Dresdner. They pointed to an exceptionally active | 
interest in Egyptian concerns. The Orientbank had | 
long devoted attention to this quarter and was work- | 
ing vigilantly to take advantage of any opportunity for | 
securing control of the sugar-cane plantations and the | 
high-grade cotton grown there. In 1906 it tried to | 
acquire, through a syndicate, a dominating influence in | 
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the ‘Société Générale des Sucreries et de Raffinerie 
d’'Egypt.’ The Egyptian Government intervened and 
facilitated. the re-construction of the Company by pur- 
chasing its railway and linking it up with the State 
railways. The following is a translation from one of 
the record cards of the reference to a letter of intro- 
duction presented by a German from the Alexandria 
office of the Orientbank :— 


‘Herr ——, Alexandria, 28. 5. 12. Introduced to us by 
letter from Deutsche Orientbank, Alexandria, dated 28rd 
May 1912. According to his own statement, his capital 
amounts to 12,000/., and he works as a broker in cotton and 
cotton-seed. In strict confidence, and solely for our own 
information, Herr —— remarked that the Orientbank is in- 
terested (beteiligt, possesses a share) in his operations, but 
this information must not be made known.—Reference, 
Deutsche Orientbank, Alexandria.’ 


|  Anoticeably large number of cards referred to London 
istock-brokers and the Stock Exchange. At home German 
banks take an active interest in bourse transactions, both 
fin their own behalf and for clients. Their operations 
thave been considerably extended since the passing of 
the Imperial Bourse-law, 1897, which acted-detrimentally 
‘to the small broker. Consequently the German banks 
are expert handlers of this kind of business. The Dresdner 
Report for 1904 refers to its increased activity on the 
Berlin bourse during the preceding year, and adds that 
‘Germany would have been in a more favourable position 
to resume the exercise of its powerful influence in inter- 
national bourse affairs, had it not been for the un- 
certainty attending the development of her commercial 
treaties. Perhaps the war has not yet opened the eyes 
of the British public to the extent to which Germans 
were fastening their talons on our securities and our 
icredit. ‘On July 18 last the Dresdner Bank caused a 
great commotion by selling its securities and by advising ~ 
its clients to sell their securities. This was recognised 
as the first semi-official intimation of a probable European 
conflagration.’ This statement, taken from an address 
by Sir Edward Holden to the shareholders of the London 
City and Midland Bank, on Jan. 29, 1915, is of high 
significance to the student of German Weltfinanz. 
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Those who have been following German banking 
developments during the past two decades are not likely 
to forget the crisis of 1901, and the vigorous denuncia- 
tion of the German banks’ participation in industrial | 
concerns. But the severe commercial depression of this 
period was succeeded by great expansion of foreign 
trade, by the erection of new factories, and, especially, | 
by increase of output. There was no break in the 
association of bank and industry. The future of the 
German banking system will depend upon the industrial 
development of Germany and her economic position in 
the world. In determining this position, the final isstie 
of the war will, of course, be an all-important factor. 
But Germany’s policy of ‘peaceful penetration’ con- 
stitutes a chapter sui generis in the recent history of 
commerce; and, if we are to combat this policy, as 
exerted from the financial side, it is essential to see the 
German bank as an expression of the national mind, as 
part of a system which recognises no sharp lines of 
division between industry, finance, and politics. Just 
as, after the 1901 crisis, there was a growing demand for 
money in Germany, due partly to the effort to intensify 
large-scale production, and partly to competition for 
raw material, so after the present war we know that 
her industry will require credit in an easily accessible 
form. In self-defence our own banks will be compelled 
to take measures to protect our industry from a system 
which, before the war, was threatening our commercial 
citadel. 

The report (dated May 1918) of the Committee on 
Bank Amalgamations in England, shows no real con- 
sideration of the question, How will these large 
financial combines affect financial conditions overseas 
and our commercial expansion as a whole? The war, 
and the facts which it has brought to light, in regard 
to the influence of Germany’s Grossbankentum on world- 
politics and international trade, should produce some 
effect on English banking development. It is worthy of 
note that in France, where German ‘penetration,’ in- 
dustrial and commercial, has been of a most insidious 
character, the charge is now being levelled against the 
French banks that they refused to give adequate support 
to the national trade and industry, especially to new 
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ventures. M. Albin Huart, in his brilliant essay, 
'*L’Organisation du Crédit en France’ (1913, pp. 232-3), 
while strongly defending the French system as a whole, 
yet declares that only at her peril can France close her 
eyes to Germany’s ‘ politique bancaire.’ French exporters, 
he says, have been at a great disadvantage, as compared 
with their German competitors, because they have not 
been supported by credit facilities backed up by a vigor- 
ous national spirit. These factors have made the German 
bank abroad ‘l’organe de la pénétration du commerce 
et des produits allemands dans les régions les plus 
reculées.’ 

Some of our leading banking publications have long 
realised that greater enterprise on the part of British 
banks would have resulted in more attention to the 
financial needs of manufacturers. So far back as 
February 1900, the ‘Journal of the Institute of Bankers,’ 
while laying stress on making security the first considera- 
| tion, was equally emphatic in declaring that there‘ are 
| many ways quite consistent with sound banking, by which 
the increase of our export trade can be encouraged.’ 

A study of Germany’s banking system would seem 
| to suggest the following points as worthy of considera- 
| tion by English bankers. (1) More specialised attention 
|should be given to the foreign exchange department. 
|Such a department should be an important adjunct of 
|every great English banking house; and officials should 
be specially trained to deal with this business and with 
international finance generally, because branches of 
foreign banks, working exchange operations almost 
as a special preserve, attract other profitable business 
which our banks lose. (2) In Germany young men 
enter upon a banking career in the full conviction that 
there is ahead of them a wide scope of activity of 
national significance. The big banks in Germany, 
however false their ideals from a cosmopolitan point 
of view, produce big men. In the sphere of inter- 
national finance the Riessers, Gwinners and Havensteins 
show a mastery to which special study has contributed 
as much as natural gifts. (3) Closer co-operation between 
the banks of the British Empire would be a step in 
the direction of counteracting foreign competition, and 
would react favourably on the Empire’s international 
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trade as a whole. The recent German amalgamations 
are not a precautionary measure to face the ordeal of 
war, but a continuation of the process of economic 
organisation to deal with post-bellum conditions. Only 
a strong united front will enable us to meet German 
competition. (4) For about half a century Germany has 
shown more skill than any other European country in 
turning to advantage what is called Kreditpolitik, and 
particularly in using the London market to give effect to 
this policy. German bankers are now devoting more 
attention than ever to devise means for restoring the 
national finances and expanding the export trade. If | 
the Deutsche, Dresdner and Disconto are to be allowed to 
continue operations in London after the war, and to be | 
reinforced by the Darmstiidter—such is the rumour in | 
the City—we shall have the four renowned D’s per- 
manently fastened on the heart of British finance; and 
they may be confidently expected to work harder than | 
ever, not only to exploit all opportunities which the | 
London money-market will afford them, but to promote } 
German interests ‘along national lines.’ The proposed | 
five-years’ embargo is not likely to create any fresh | 
notion on the part of the German banker concerning the 
meaning of this expression. 


A. D. McLAREN. 
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Art. 6.—THE CURRENCY NOTE IN RELATION TO 
BANKING AND THE EXCHANGES. 


. First Interim Report of the Committee on Currency and 
Foreign Exchanges after the War. 1918. [Cd 9182.] 

. Reports of the Committee n> National Expenditure. 
First and Second Reports, 1917, Nos 151, 167; First 
Report, 1918, No. 23. 

. The Federal Reserve Board Acts: Amending Act 
No. 25. 65th Congress (June 21, 1917). 

. Speech delivered by Senator Owen, Feb. 25, 1918, on 
introducing a Bill amending the Federal Reserve Act so 
as to establish a Federal Reserve Foreign Bank. 1918. 

. Memorandum explaining the desirability of supplement- 
ing the existing laws in Greece relating to the Forced 
Currency and to the Exchanges by adapting thereto that 
portion of the United States Federal Reserve Act relating 
to their Banking System. Ionian Bank, London, 1917. 

. Gold and Man-Power; and The Dragoumis Act, 1910, 
versus the Peel Act, 1844. Being speeches delivered by 
Falconer Larkworthy, C.O.R., at the Annual General 
Meetings of the Ionian Bank in 1917 and 1918. 

. Die Entwerthung des Geldes. By Rudolf Dalberg. 
Berlin: Puttkamer and Miihlbrecht, 1918. 

. Die Entwerthung der deutschen Valuta im Weltkrieg. 
By D. W. Bloch. Basel: Finckle, 1918. 


DurinGc the present war England has passed from a 
metallic to a paper currency. The process of substitu- 
tion has been so imperceptible and so frictionless that 
we are only now becoming conscious of the change, 
although it was practically accomplished before the end 
of the year 1916. And we are as yet without any clear 
consciousness of its significance. 

Generally speaking, every war of modern times, that 
is, since the invention of paper money, has produced a 
similar revolution, and quite naturally. But it is remark- 
able that a State so identified as Great Britain has been 
with a metallic currency and with the gold standard 
should have made the transition to a paper currency 
with so little protest and should have adapted itself to 
a comparatively strange currency habit with such ease 
or such indifference. Still more remarkable is it that the 
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change was not, in its inception, either desired or designed. 
We have stumbled upon a paper currency as blindly as 
we have stumbled upon an Empire; and even in the 
process of the change we have held up our hands and 
protested our allegiance to the pound sterling. That 
too without the slightest suspicion on our part of self- 
deception or inconsistency. The explanation of such 
incongruity lies in the fact that events, the economic 
experiences and necessities of the moment, have shaped 
and determined our policy. We have been led on, step 
by step. As each new situation arose, it has been defined ; 
and its problem has been solved solely by practical needs 
and without regard to theory or symmetry of policy. 

At the outbreak of the war a tremor of nervousness 
ran round the whole earth. This nervousness evinced 
itself, as it always does, in a tendency to hoard. Cur- 
rency media began to disappear, and men rushed to draw 
their talents from the bank and wrapped them in a 
napkin. In the five days preceding the Ist of August 
1914 the Bank of England paid out 27 millions to help to 
meet the rush; and on that day its balance stood at 174 
millions with no abatement of the demand. The Bank, 
therefore, appealed to the Government, and the Govern- 
ment met the appeal by passing the Bank Note and 
Currency Act, authorising the issue of Currency Notes 
and the suspension of the Bank Act. In order to apply 
the provisions of the Act to the needs of the moment, a 
scheme was evolved for assisting the banks throughout 
the United Kingdom. Under the terms of that scheme 
the Bank of England undertook on behalf of the Govern- 
ment to advance to these various banks amounts of 
Currency Notes up to the extent of 20 per cent. of their 
deposit liabilities. 

It is almost a literal fact that the issue which resulted 
was an issue of Currency Notes pure and simple, and that 
the Bank Act itself was never really suspended. For, 
although at the outset (on Aug. 7-8) Bank of England | 
notes to the extent of 3,043,000/. were issued, it was 
simply due to the physical impossibility of printing and | 
despatching Currency Notes in sufficient quantities to | 
meet the instant need. These Bank notes were used 
simply as substitutes for the Currency Notes; and within 
three days, as soon as the available stock of the latter 
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permitted, the Bank notes were withdrawn and replaced 
by the new issue. This, however, is a minor point. 

The total of this first issue was made up of advances 
to banks as follows: 


£ 
Clearing-House banks . d - 18,606,900 
Non-Clearing-House and West ‘End banks 15,075 
English country banks . . . . 130,000 
Scotch and Irish banks . . ‘ 351,860 


£19,103,836 


These figures afford a magnificent tribute to the sanity 
of the British public. The Government scheme provided 
for advances to the banks up to 20 per cent. of their 
total deposit and current accounts. It was estimated at 
the time that the sum of these was 780,000,000/. In all 
probability it was over 1,100,000,000/. But, taking it at 
the more modest figure, a fifth of such a total would have 
meant between 150 and 160 millions of Currency Notes 
to be advanced by the Government to the banks. Instead 
of this large figure, or the still larger figure of 225 millions 
quoted by Mr Lloyd George in the House on Nov. 27, 1914, 
the banks did not take 20 millions, i.e. less than one 
eighth of the available amount. Moreover, by the end 
of August 1914, the banks had repaid 15,141,135/. of the 
sum advanced, thus leaving outstanding a matter of less 
than four millions. This first item, therefore, of the 
Currency Note issue was astonishingly small in amount, 
and within a month it was practically liquidated. 

The second item in the issue arose out of the scheme 
of Government assistance to traders and exchange houses 
in the matter of pre-moratorium bills of exchange. The 
dramatic events connected with this scheme are probably 
still in the mind of every one. The outbreak of the war 
was followed by an instant collapse of the exchanges, 
The London houses, all head offices and drawee offices 
everywhere, telegraphed to their succursales to stop 
drawing. Instantly the creation of exchange media 
ceased; and, with piles of credit in New York, a 
stranded millionaire in London was unable to get funds 
to pay his hotel bills. Further than this, there was a 
mass of bills already drawn and on the way by sea 
and land, but unaccepted; and, still further, there 
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was another mighty mass of bills already accepted and 
maturing, as to the honouring of which the mercantile 
houses were in an agony of doubt. They stood to risk 
bankruptcy by honouring their acceptances, for the chain 
by which they could recoup themselves had been 
snapped ; and, on the other hand, a general dishonour- 
ing of bills would have spread ruin throughout the 
mercantile community. 

Such was the situation on the eve of the war. The 
Government met it by declaring a moratorium. The 
Postponement of Payments Act (4 & 5 Geo. V, c. 11) was 
passed on Aug. 3; and under it a series of proclamations 
was issued on Aug. 2, Sept. 1 and Sept. 3, successively 
prolonging the maturity of foreign bills by a month, two 
months, and finally three months. Before the expiry of 
the last postponement, a Government scheme had been 
drawn up after a series of conferences at the Treasury. 
Under this scheme State assistance was to be afforded 
to the accepting houses. On behalf of the Government 
the Bank of England was to provide acceptors with funds 
to pay all approved pre-moratorium bills, the Bank 
undertaking not to reclaim the advances within one year. 
Concurrently it was arranged that the other banks, with 
the co-operation of the Bank of England if necessary, 
should advance funds to their clients on bills not honoured 
by their acceptors. 

At the end of twelve months the Government took 
over the liability of the Bank of England in respect of 
these advances on pre-moratorium bills; and the amount 
was then found to be 38,720,526/. 18s. 4d. Let me take 
this figure without further argument and, putting the 
most extreme construction on it, assume that this 
advance was equivalent to a Treasury issue of Currency 
Notes to that amount. It is obvious that the whole of 
this issue was covered by the assets reposing in the hands 
of the accepting houses, and that the liquidation of the 
account, which has gone on continuously and harmoni- 
ously ever since, would normally have the effect of 
withdrawing and cancelling the issue. As a matter of 
fact, the liquidation did not take this form. It took the 
form of a transfer of credit; and the notes which had 
got into circulation did not come back and were not 
withdrawn. But such a statement only emphasises the 
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voluntary nature of the issue itself. The public had 
taken to the notes, found them convenient, and would not 
give them up even when they had the power to do so. 

The third and fourth items of the emergency issue 
of the Currency Notes are of much smaller importance. 
In order to prevent a forced realisation, on a large scale, 
of Stock Exchange securities held by lending houses as 
cover for loans, a Treasury scheme was elaborated which 
is known as the Account to Account Loan Scheme. The 
scheme was explained to the public in a press notice on 
Oct. 31, 1914 ; and it again took the form of Government 
assistance through the Bank of England to certain classes 
of lenders, to enable them to continue or renew such 
loans for the period of the war and twelve months there- 
after. From the point of view of the present articlé the 
Account to Account Loan Scheme may be dismissed as 
having had no appreciable effect on the issue of Currency 
Notes. For the lending houses did not avail themselves 
of the proffered assistance. The loans made under it 
did not reach a total of 200,000/.; and such an item is 
insignificant. 

The fourth item, the last section of the first chapter 
of the history of Currency Note, is a much more difficult 
one. It is not merely more elusive in character but also 
later in date than the three schemes already sketched in 
outline. In August 1915, in connexion with the flotation 
of the 44 per cent. Loan, the Government undertook to 
make advances to bankers in order to enable them in 
their turn to make advances to their clients for the 
purpose of meeting instalments of subscriptions to that 
Loan. From the point of view of theory, it will be seen 
later what a disputable problem is involved in such pro- 
cedure. But from the point of view of statistics, which 
is all that I am concerned with for the moment, the 
transaction is easily capable of statement. The total 
loans made to the bankers under it amounted to 12} 
millions only. 

Again putting the most extreme construction on these 
figures, and assuming that the whole credit was furnished 
in Currency Notes and was therefore equivalent to an 
issue of 12} millions of such notes, it must be at once 
conceded that the issue was intended to be purely tem- 
porary. For, under the terms of the scheme, the whole 
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advance was to be repaid within three months—by 
Nov. 5. As before, therefore, the repayment, which pro- 
ceeded regularly, should have had the effect of liquidating 
and cancelling the issue. If it did not do so, it was only 
because the public had once more absorbed the issue and 
refused to give it up; and the liquidation had to be made 
by credit transfers as in the case of the pre-moratorium 
advances. 


From this brief resumé of the four chief episodes 
of Government interference with the currency on the 
outbreak of the war we may deduce the following con- 
clusions: that all the measures taken were emergency 
measures ; that there was no forced issue of the Currency 
Note in connexion therewith ; that the actual issue there- 
under was astonishingly small in amount; and that it 
was not intended as a permanent issue, or even as a 
long-lived issue. Each particular item thereof, as given 
above, was liquidated in its own appointed time; and, 
if nothing else had happened, the first chapter in the 
history of the Currency Note would have also been its 
last. It would have closed with the gradual extinction 
of a small emergency issue of, say, 60 millions, and the 
whole affair would have been soon forgotten. 

But something else did happen. In the first place, 
as we have seen, the notes did not return. They stayed 
out in the hands of the public, which would not give 
them up. It took to the Currency Note not only 
without demur but even with satisfaction. This was 
the first great outstanding fact. The second was a 
growing perception on the part of the Administration 
of the impending gravity of the financial strain of the 
war, and of the imperative necessity of safeguarding and 
securing control of our stock of gold. Once these two 
facts were correlated, it did not require much prescience 
to see the advantage of gathering all the gold out of 
circulation into the hands of the Government and of 
substituting the Currency Note for it. 

The second chapter, therefore, in the history of the 
Currency Note covers the deliberate achievement of the 
replacing of gold by paper for our internal circulation. 
The change was accomplished within a comparatively 
short time, and with an incredible absence of friction 
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or dislocation. The object of the substitution, viz. the 
in-gathering of all the gold in the country, was not so 
much to form a war chest, such as Germany or Russia 
had formed, as to provide a credit chest and a bank 
reserve chest to keep up internal credit and external 
exchanges, 

In this transformation the réle played by the Govern- 
ment was active only in so far as it instigated the process 
and speeded it up. It was not active in the sense of 
forcing-out the paper, of compulsorily pressing it into 
circulation. The substitution itself was automatic. In- 
stead of drawing gold from his bank, every man, house- 
holder or wage-payer, drew paper; and he drew just as 
little or just as much as he required. The deliberate 
process itself may be said to have begun with the 
Treasury notice of Aug. 6,1915, practically one year after 
the commencement of the war. That notice required all 
Government Departments (meaning mainly Munitions) 
to issue Currency Notes instead of gold in payments for 
wages and petty cash disbursements, and to pay into the 
bank all gold received. The public followed the lead 
without hesitation ; and, after a second appeal by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in September, no further 
action on the part of the State was required. Thence- 
forward the substitution was made gradually and im- 
perceptibly. 

Now what was involved in the change? Before the 
war our currency was composed as follows: 


£ 
Bank of England (fiduciary issue) . . 18,450,000 
Bank of England (against gold) x . 938,476,000 
Gold held by banks (exclusive of gold 
held by the Bank of England against 
the above notes) . é ‘ . - 44,319,000 
Gold in the hands of the public é - 80,000,000 


£181,245,000 


If we allow the Bank of England note issue to stand 
as a permanent feature, that is, as non-substituted, we 
are left with the position that, before our currency media 
became normal again, Treasury Notes would have to be 
issued to the amount of the gold held by the banks and 
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by the public before the war, let us say approximately 
to the amount of 125,000,000/. As the process of substi- 
tution was and could only be a gradual one, it was not 
until the month of November 1916 that this point of 
equivalence was reached. This will be apparent from 
the following table of the issues of the Currency Notes : 


CURRENCY NOTES OUTSTANDING 
(excluding Currency Note certificates as not being a circula- 
tion element). 


1914 £ 1916 £ 1917 £ 
Aug. 14 21,535,965 Jan. 19 99,641,470 June 13 143,933,073 
Sept. 9 27,131,127 Feb. 16 98,817,317 July 11 148,558,380 
Oct. 14 29,748,029 Mar. 15 103,442,793 Aug. 15 158,190,505 
Nov. 18 33,890,384 Apr. 12 110,019,438 Sept. 12 160,560,172 
1915 May 17 108,021,607 Nov. 14 170,672,528 
Jan. 13 37,205,079 June 14 111,811,144 Dec. 12 177,734,306 
Feb. 10 36,102,858 July 12 114,940,110 1918 

Mar. 17 387,602,986 Aug. 16 119,718,400 Jan. 2 190,400,950 
Apr. 14 41,263,573 Sept. 18 120,450,887 Feb. 6 192,609,771 
May 12 48,519,019 Oct. 11 122,607,392 Mar. 6 198,379,328 
June 16 45,641,692 Nov. 15 124,519,970 Apr. 206,271,192 


5 219,145,056 
3 226,387,516 
237,814,928 
241,432,568 
2 248,318,248 


Aug. 18 57,086,446 1917 June 

Sept.15 67,151,454 Jan. 17 131,200,396 July 

Oct. 13 76,448,513 Feb. 14 132,090,198 Aug. 

Nov. 17 88,551,276 Mar 14 130,082,099 Sept. 

Dec. 15 97,144,775 Apr. 18 136,630,647 Oct. 
May 16 140,527,655 


6 
3 
July 14 49,298,471 Dec. 18 126,510,897 May 1 212,317,605 
) 
3 
rf 
4 
2 


We are now in a position to draw a general conclu- 
sion. After a year of uncertain policy, from August 1914 
to August 1915, during which the Currency Note issue 
was looked upon as a mere emergency relief measure, 
the State deliberately adopted a paper issue policy, and 
achieved the transition from a metallic currency within 
the space of fifteen months from September 1915 to 
November 1916. When the latter date was reached, the 
currency of the country was back again to its ante-bellum 
normal or level, so far as mere quantity is concerned ; 
and it had become entirely paper. 

A great deal hangs upon the elementary fact which 
we have thus deduced; but, before going further, I 
wish to clear the ground of a prevalent and persistent 
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misconception. The advocates of a metallic currency have 
attacked the Currency Note, and have assailed the policy 
of the Treasury on the plea or pretext that it has led 
to inflation, and that the issue of prices of commodities 
has resulted therefrom. 

This argument falls to the ground at a glance. For 
in the period of the twenty-seven months during which 
the currency was stationary, viz. from August 1914 to 
November 1916, commodity prices had risen just about 
100 per cent. The following table gives the ‘ Economist’ 
index numbers for England, and the ‘ Statist’ index num- 
bers for England and for Germany : 


‘Economist’ Index No. ‘Statist’ Index No. ‘Statist’ ditto. 
English prices. English prices. German prices. 

1914 June 118 "81°2 24°78 
July 115 82°4 25°12 
Aug. 116° 87°$ 26°44 
Sept. 126: 89°: 26°14 
Oct. 124° 89°8 27°09 
Nov. 125° 88°8 27°86 
Dec. 127° 91°6 28°74 
Jan. 136° 96° 29°65 
Feb. 142° 100° 31°49 
Mar. ‘150: 108° 32°9 
Apr. 151° 105°¢ 34°41 
May 151° 107°: 36°49 
June 147 106°: 37°36 
July 149: 38°16 
Aug. 149° 39°1é 
Sept. 151: 39°¢ 
Oct. 153° 41°¢ 
Nov. 159- 38° 
Dec. 165° 39° 
Jan. 174: 41° 
Feb. 182: 43° 
Mar. 182° 48° 
Apr. 190° 51°0: 
May 196: 52° 2: 
June 191° 52°6 
July 191° 53° 4 
Aug. 198: 58° be 
Sept. 201: 538° 
Oct. 208° 53° 
Nov. 217° 52°84 
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At this point the ‘Statist’ figures fail us, but it may 
be convenient to give the remainder of the ‘ Economist’ 
figures so far as published : 


1916 Dee. 2238 1917 Aug. 257° 1918 Apr. 270 

1917 Jan. 225°1 Sept. 256: May 273: 
Feb. 280°5 Oct. 259° June 277° 
Mar. 240°9 Nov. 262° July 278: 
Apr. 244°5 Dec. 265° Aug. 284° 
May 246 1918 Jan. 262: Sept. 283° 
June 256°6 Feb. 264: Oct. 282° 
July 254°4 Mar. 266°6 Nov. 282° 


S HS Ot OO Ot OT 


It is now therefore clear that by November 1916 there 
had occurred a rise in prices of nearly 100 per cent. ; and 
this was in the period in which the currency had re- 
mained stationary, while gold was being withdrawn with 
the one hand and paper being substituted with the other, 
and before ever the Currency Note had exceeded in 
quantity the gold for which it was being substituted ; 
that is to say, before there was any possibility whatever 
of asserting that the currency was redundant or inflated. 

The real reason for the rise in prices is of course not 
far to seek. The withdrawal of men all over the world 
from the active work of production brought about a 
shortage of essential commodities of every kind; and 
the moment the shortage was felt, the moment existing 
stocks were exhausted, prices inevitably rose—so long, 
at least, as they were uncontrolled. Surely this will be 
granted. If so, we can proceed a step further; and the 
process will be found an illuminating one. 

Firstly, if prices rise and the volume of the currency 
media remains stationary, there will be a currency pinch 
or hunger, for a stationary denominator has to carry a 
greater numerator. There must inevitably result an 
irresistible demand for more currency. That is to say, 
the tendency of increasing prices is to induce an increase 
in the currency medium, simply to enable it to bear the 
greater functional or factorial strain. In such a con- 
nexion I deliberately ignore the question of cheques. I 
am thinking only of the ordinary wages-bill payments and 
wages expenditure or domestic expenditure of the mass 
of the people; and that is a domain into which the 
cheque enters very little at any time, and during the 
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war has entered hardly at all, because of the almost 
universal insistence on cash payments. 

Secondly, after the first tremor of distrust and un- 
certainty, the war caused an immense outburst of in- 
dustrial energy. That energy did not devote itself to 
the production of commodities essential to consumption, 
and therefore did nothing to counteract the rise in prices. 
It was devoted to the production of war material. Now, 
in its turn, this increased industrial activity became of 
itself and of necessity a potent factor in the increase 
of the Currency Note. The wages bill of the country 
has undoubtedly doubled and may have trebled—no one 
can say; but the consequent demand for increased 
currency media was insistent and insatiable, as every 
banker knows. For it must be borne in mind that, 
although five or six million men were eventually with- 
drawn from the production of essentials, they still 
remain on the national pay-sheet and absorb a great 
deal of currency; and, further, that their place has not 
been left vacant in the industrial domain but has been 
filled by a possibly equal number of women, who are 
taking similar wages and therefore requiring currency 
facilities as abundant as these displaced men did before 
the war. There has therefore been an addition to the 
national wages sheet on account of these women. More- 
over, there has been an immense speeding-up of pro- 
duction, prolonging of hours and intensification of effort, 
and, as a consequence, a great increase in wage earnings, 
involving in its turn an increased demand for currency. 
Finally, when the increased prices became oppressive 
and the demand for higher wages and war bonuses 
became irresistible, the net outcome was simply an 
intensification of the call for currency to carry the 
greater burden of payments. 

Thirdly, it is claimed in the Currency Committee’s 
Report that the credit operations of the Government 
have been a correlated factor in the increased production 
of the Currency Note. It is certainly safe to say that, 
with a restricted currency, the immense credit operations 
of the present war could not have been successfully 
carried through. But I think that this effect has been 
secondary and not direct or primary, and that there is 
here a confusion between currency and credit. Some 
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portion of the unprecedented profit and wage earnings 
has been saved and has formed bank deposits, which 
have themselves been made the basis of Government 
advances through the Bank of England for the purpose 
of further credit creations. But this cycle of operations 
reposes on credit, not on currency. All that the 
Currency Note has done towards it has been to make 
possible the large earnings which have yielded these 
bank deposits, and so made possible these still larger 
credit creations. This is quite a different thing from the 
German system of Mortgage Bank notes or Darlehens- 
kassenscheine. Beyond the single instance quoted at 
the outset, that of the 124 millions issued to assist the 
Loan of 1915, I cannot find any trace in our war finance 
of an issue of Currency Notes for the specific purpose of 
assisting any form of lending.to the Government. The 
assistance which has been given for such purpose has 
been a credit assistance, not a currency creation. 

Leaving this last item out of account as a very dis- 
putable and imponderable one, we can, I think, sum- 
marise the life history of the Currency Note in a couple 
of sentences. By November of 1916 it had completely 
displaced gold and had drawn level with the ante-bellum 
gold currency in amount. From that date onwards it 
has increased in amount, until to-day it is just about 
double the total of the ante-bellum gold currency. That 
increase has been automatic, unforced and inevitable, 
and has been due entirely to an irresistible currency 
demand on the part of the wage-earner. I do not think 
that credit creations have had anything to do with the 
increase. Finally, as to the movement of prices, an 
increase of 100 per cent. had already taken place by 
November 1916, while still the currency was normal in 
amount. Since that date there has been a further 
increase of 100 per cent. in the Currency Note issue, and 
a further increase of possibly 60 per cent. (or less) in 
prices. As to the connexion between the two increases 
since November 1916, it is safer and more in analogy 
with facts to say that the rise in prices has produced an 
increase in Currency Notes than that the increase in 
Currency Notes has produced the rise of prices. 


The foregoing historical exposition is intended to clear 
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the ground for a true conception of the function of the 
| Currency Note in the period of reconstruction which lies 

in front of us. The great desideratum of any currency 
| system is not that it should conform to a creed but that 

it should conform to industrial conditions, that it should 
be automatically expansible and contractible, and at all 
times sufficient to carry the total strain of the nation’s 
productive activity. This one desideratum the Currency 
Note possesses, whereas gold does not. For gold is not 
automatically expansible and contractible; and a gold 
currency is therefore not an elastic one. Why then 
insist upon it that the Currency Note should be convert- 
ible into gold, and that, with a view thereto, the issue 
must be contracted? After only four years’ experience 
of paper, nobody in England wants to go back to gold, 
and nobody dreams of demanding convertibility into 
gold. The one important thing in currency matters is 
currency habit. The habit grows of and from trust. 
And with us the habit is already formed. We trust the 
Currency Note as implicitly as we trust gold, not because 
it has the credit of the State behind it, nor because we 
know we can exchange it for gold, but because we know 
we can exchange it for goods, values and services. No- 
body troubles his head about the convertibility of the 
note, or its security, or its redemption, or any other 
similar abstraction. 

How, then, do we stand in the event of peace coming 
and in view of the needs of reconstruction which will 
then emerge? Put quite briefly, there will be a call 
from three sources on our powers of production, viz. 
firstly, from the increased peace revenue we shall have 
to raise; secondly, from the programme of reconstruc- 
tion, both of reconstructing at home and of rebuilding 
the ruins of Belgium, France, Serbia and Russia; and 
thirdly, from the decrease in the yield of our invest- 
ments and earnings abroad arising from the sale of our 
dollar securities, from our loss of shipping, loss of land- 
mortgage business in America, and most of all of course 
from our actual indebtedness to the United States. 

With such calls upon us our production cannot 
possibly fall below our war-time productivity; indeed 
it may have to exceed it. As a consequence, the demand 
for currency will be at least as great as it has ever been 
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during the last four years of intensified effort. There- 
fore the policy of the restriction and withdrawal of the | 
Currency Note, which the Currency and Exchange Com- | 
mittee advocate, would be detrimental and dangerous. | 
In making such a proposal that Report conflicts with | 
our highest national interest, simply in the supposed 
interest of the banking world. We dare not follow the 
recommendations of that Report, for it would mean 
financial suicide. By all possible means we must retain 
command not merely of an adequate currency but also 
of an elastic one. We already have in our hands the 
mechanism of such a currency. All that is necessary, 
in order to regularise the position and to keep faith 
with the public, is frankly to accept the principle of 
inconvertibility, and to make proper provision for safe- 
guarding the Currency Note Fund. I need hardly ex- 
plain what the Currency Note Fund is. If we issue 
250 millions of Currency Notes, the State has taken 
250 millions value from the public. That money or 
value is a trust fund and must be sacredly kept as such. 
It must not be used as a Redemption Fund, for, if we 
accept the principle of inconvertibility, we need no 
Redemption Fund. Nor must it be used for public 
finance, for expenditure or for borrowing. We must 
provide for all these other needs of the State each in 
its own proper way, by taxation, or by State loans or 
what not. The Treasury must not be allowed to borrow 
the Currency Note Fund, nor must the politician be 
allowed to touch it. It must be for ever kept inviolate 
from such depredations. The profits arising from the 
employment of the fund should be applied solely to the 
extinction of debt; and such profits would be enormous. 

The scheme which Mr Larkworthy has elaborated in 
the Memorandum and the speeches cited at the head of 
this article makes provision for both these points. It 
announces the principle of inconvertibility, emphasises 
the inviolable trust nature of the fund, and then pro- 
ceeds to outline the superstructure which is capable of 
being built on such a foundation. The completed system 
would employ the Currency Note Fund, whether in the 
form of gold or securities or both, at the various ex- 
change centres abroad, for the purpose of keeping up 
an adequate supply of stable exchange; and, at a second 
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remove, it would bring in an international pooling of 
capital. It is highly significant that, at the present 
moment, the United States are grafting on to their 
Federal Reserve Board System a Federal Reserve Foreign 
Bank System which will in effect do or tend to do that 
which Mr Larkworthy advocates in a more clear-cut, 
harmonious and systematic way. And it is a still more 
significant fact that, during the last two years, we our- 
selves have silently adopted the two most important 
features of Mr Larkworthy’s proposed system. In the 
first place, we have issued paper money against the 
security not of gold but of credit. We have done this 
not merely at home with our Treasury Note, but in 
Egypt (where the note issue is now covered by securi- 
ties simply), and, quite recently (Dec. 5), in Russia or 
rather at Archangel in the one-rouble note. In the 
second place, we have employed abroad a fund which 
has grown until it now exceeds our Currency Note issue. 
That fund has many functions, but the most vital one 
which it performs is that of steadying the exchanges 
not merely in New York but at other important centres 
of exchange. So that in essence both we and the United 
States are already working the system which Mr Lark- 
worthy advocates. But we have not the courage to 
acknowledge it. Indeed, we are so afraid of what we 
have done that we are thinking of running away from 
it and pulling down our house upon our own heads, 
One can understand the average banker standing per- 
plexed and doubtful before such a conception of new 
world finance. But one cannot understand how a Com- 
mittee of Currency and Exchange experts should have 
completely shut their eyes to it, and should have con- 
tented themselves with a mere restatement of the old 
Bullion Report theory of international exchanges. 


Wo. A. SHAW. 
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Art. 7..-EASTERN CHRISTIANITY: REFORM AND 
REUNION.* 


Some Links in the Chain of Russian Church History. By 
W. H. Frere, Priest of the Community of the Resurrec- 
tion. London: Faith Press, 1918. 


THE Holy Orthodox Eastern Church—to give it its full 
title—may perhaps have some considerable part to play 
in the political developments of the more immediate 
future. Always a subject of interest to the ecclesiastical 
historian and to the Anglican theologian, it is likely to 
compel the careful attention of the statesman. For it 
is the religion of peoples whose destiny is involved in 
no slight degree in this great world-conflict. From the 
Murman coast and Archangel on the north to Jerusalem 
and Alexandria and Athens on the south, it is the 
dominant, often the exclusive, form of Christianity. It 
numbers some 130 million adherents; it is the religion of 
Russia, of the majority of the Southern Slavs, and of the 
Greek people wherever dispersed. It thus forms a zone 
stretching from north to south, to the east of the 
Teutonic races. It is on the adherents of this Church 
that the full force of the present conflict has burst; and 
it is their desire for freedom, for autonomy, for national 
union and self-expression, their resentment at Turkish 
oppression and Teutonic domination that are among the 
strongest forces that have been at work. 

Let us enumerate more particularly the chief peoples 
that belong to this Church. They fall into two divisions, 
the northern which contains the Great Russians, the 
Little Russians or Ruthenians and other peoples brought 
under their influence; and the southern, the marked 
characteristic of which is that all the peoples that com- 
pose it either have been at some time in the past, or still 
are, subject to the rule of the Turk. They are the 
Rumanians or Vlachs, a people of Romance language 


* This article is largely based on information supplied by the Rev. C. N. 
Kallinikos, Priest in charge of the Greek Church at Manchester, and con- 
versations with the Archbishop of Athens, with the Archimandrite 
Chrysostomos Papadopoulos, Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Athens, and with Dr Alivasatos, Professor of Canon Law and Director of 
Religious Education at Athens 
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but of E:tern affinities; the Bulgarians, a mixed race 
of Mongo | extraction but Slavonic speech; a portion of 
what is now called the Jugo-Slav race ; the Greeks both in 
their homeland and the many cities of the Levant, where 
they form so large a part of the population; some 
Albanian tribes, Arab-speaking Christians in Syria and 
Palestine called Melketes, and the Georgians of the 
Caucasus, belonging to an old national Church which was 
destroyed by Russian autocracy but may revive again. < 

All these peoples in different degrees still exhibit 
the evil results of Turkish rule. Some have been 
emancipated for a longer, some for a shorter period ; 
some have continued, down to the present day, to suffer 
terribly under this oppression—it is only recently that 
we-read of a great massacre of Greeks at Trebizond. 
But, even in the most advanced, the national life, the 
intellectual culture, and the sense of religious freedom, 
have only partially revived; and the sufferings of the 
present war have fallen on all with devastating fury. 
Conspicuous among them are the Serbs, a race hitherto 
divided both politically and in religion. As their home 
was on the confines of the Eastern and the Western 
Church, the eastern portion of the race received its 
Christianity from Constantinople, while the western 
portion, consisting of the Croats, the Slovenes, the Dal- 
matians, and some of the inhabitants of Bosnia, came 
under Latin and Venetian influence. On Serbia and Mon- 
tenegro the full fury of war has fallen continuously. 
Although the northern province has been free for nearly 
100 years, the Serbians of Macedonia were subject to the 
Turk until the Balkan War. Although Montenegro has 
never been completely and finally conquered by the 
Turks, its historic characteristics have depended on the 
fact that for centuries its hardy and brave mountaineers 
carried on an endless guerilla warfare against the 
national enemy. In judging the Eastern Church, par- 
ticularly in judging those branches of it which are still 
or have been until quite recently subject to the rule of 
the Turk, the effect of this subjection upon their develop- 
ment must never be forgotten. For centuries the only 
possibility, almost the only duty which might seem 
incumbent upon these martyrs to Christianity was to 
preserve’ their Faith. That they have done so, under 

Vol. 231.—-No. 458. I 
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conditions which might have made the braves® falter, is 
an eloquent proof of their loyalty to their creed. 

These Eastern Christians form a simple and homo- 
geneous religious body; they are all indissolubly united 
in matters of dogma with the Church of Constantinople 
and with one another. They have the same traditions, 
the same creeds, and are governed by the same system 
of canon law; and, although the several Churches are in- 
dependent and self-governing, their unity and solidarity 
are greater even than that of the Roman Church. The 
fundamental fact necessary to explain their theological 
attitude is to remember that they represent the Christi- 
anity of the Byzantine Empire. For 500 years the 
Christian Church in East and West remained undivided 
both in name and reality. During that period the 
theology, the creeds and organisation of the Church 
were developed and formulated; and up to that point 
East and West shared in the inheritance. For 300 years 
more they remained united in name, but in spirit and 
temper were drifting further and further apart. While 
the East consolidated and stereotyped its worship and 
life, the West was occupied in the conquest, the con- 
version and the religious assimilation of the successive 
waves of barbarism that invaded the Western Empire. 
While the East was subject to the rule of the Emperor 
at Constantinople, the Western Patriarch acquired greater 
independence and power, and finally himself became the 
creator of the new emperor. While in the East a 
political autocracy was developed, in the West it was 
a spiritual empire that grew up. The separation was 
already far advanced when Photius, the learned Patriarch 
of Constantinople, excommunicated Pope Nicholas I in 867 
and the Roman-Church returned the compliment, There 
was a patched-up peace for a time, but in 1054 strife was 
again stirred up by the Patriarch Michael Cerularius, who 
made violent accusations of heresy against the Roman 
Church. Roman bishops in Constantinople formally 
excommunicated the Eastern Patriarch in the Church 
of St Sophia itself; the Eastern Church retaliated and 
burnt the anathema ; and the breach became final. 

The formal cause of difference was the dispute con- 
cerning what is technically known as the filioque clause 
in the Creed and the doctrine of the Double Procession 
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of the Holy Spirit, and certain smaller points which 
seem trivial now. The real causes were two-fold. The 
first was the rivalry of the two Patriarchates, and in 
particular the determination of the Roman See to win 
for itself a universal spiritual sovereignty. It is this 
more than anything else which has been, and still 
remains, as the great cause of separation between East 
and West; and any acquaintance with the theology of 
the Eastern Church at the present day will reveal that 
its opposition to the claims of Rome is as strong as ever 
it was. The second cause was the great and increasing 
difference in tone and temper between East and West, 
between the inheritors of the older civilisation and the 
vigorous, if undisciplined, peoples of the West. While 
East and West preserved, as we have pointed out, their 
common inheritance of the ages of unity, the theology 
of the West developed on lines very different from that 
of the East. In particular, the East has’ never been 
influenced, as the West was, by the theology of St Augus- 
tine and by the Schoolmen of the Middle Ages as well as 
by the legalism due to the dominance of Roman Law. 
It knows nothing of the later development of the 
Roman Church—its mechanical theory of the sacraments, 
its doctrines of merit, of indulgences and purgatory, and 
the claims of papal infallibility. The division has been 
further illustrated by the charge that the Easterns bring 
against the Protestants of the West, which is that they 
are really influenced by the Roman Church, and have 
formed their faith either on what they have learned 
from that Church, or in a spirit of opposition to it. 
While it is to Byzantine traditions that we may trace 
the separation of the Eastern Church from Rome and 
the West, it is the same cause which has produced the 
numerous schisms which have created the separated 
Churches of the East. All these are nominally here- 
tical; and in some cases it is probable that the heretical 
tendency corresponds to deep religious and racial differ- 
ences. But, broadly speaking, the heresies arose either 
owing to the resentment of the subject nations against 
the Byzantine Church and State policy, or to the ac- 
cident of political separation. The Coptic and Syrian 
Jacobite Churches represent a definite revolt. The 
Armenians, on the other hand, were outside the Eastern 
12 
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Empire during the third and fourth General Councils ; 
but, although they remain loyal to their heresy as almost 
the only sign of their national existence, it is doubtful 
whether their creed is really unorthodox. Nestorianism, 
banished from the Empire, founded great Churches in 
the East which were destroyed by the devastating waves 
of the Mongol and Tartar invasions. The Maronites of 
the Lebanon first showed their opposition to Constanti- 
nople by rejecting the Sixth General Council, and at a 
later date by accepting the Roman supremacy as a uniate 
Church. 

The Orthodox Church would describe itself as the 
Church of the Seven General Councils and the Seven 
Sacraments; and that dogmatic statement admirably 
sums up its theological and liturgical position. It also 
hints at one of its characteristics which becomes more 
conspicuous on further enquiry. The Eastern Church 
represents a certain type of Christianity worked out 
with completeness and finality. This has been the result 
of its history. It is not indeed true that it is as un- 
changing as some of its members think, but it is true 
that the atmosphere of the East for the last thousand 
years has not been progressive; and that, in these 
circumstances, particularly ;when loyalty to creed was 
the only conceivable position, it is natural that there 
should have been a tendency to stereotype its conditions. 

As regards its ecclesiastical organisation, the Eastern 
Church is divided first of all into the four ancient Patri- 
archates of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch and 
Jerusalem ; of these the Patriarchate of Constantinople 
is the ecumenical patriarchate, and is the only one of 
great importance from the number of Christians in its 
jurisdiction. The other three are but the remains of 
great Churches devastated and destroyed by Mahom- 
medan rule. Then there is the autocephalous Church 
of Cyprus, a Church which still preserves the ancient 
privileges granted to it by Justinian; there are the 
national churches, detached from the patriarchate of 
Constantinople, of Greece, of Serbia, of Montenegro, of 
Bulgaria, and of Rumania. As each of these portions 
of the Turkish empire frees itself from a state of subjec- 
tion, it organises its Church on a national basis. The 
Patriarch of Constantinople was subject to Turkey ; and 
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finally it was felt that an independent State could not 
recognise his authority. In the case of Bulgaria this 
| policy was intensified by a strong opposition to Greek 
| influence which had prevailed in the past. Serbia even 
attained to the dignity of a patriarchate at the time of 
its great emperor Stephen Dushan. In the later days 
of the Turkish Empire, especially in the 18th century, 
the influence of the Greeks of the Phanar had been 
great in Church affairs; and the revolt of these States 
involved a demand for both ecclesiastical and national 
freedom. 

* In the north, the Russian Church, owing its Chris- 
tianity to Constantinople, inherited much of Byzantine 
imperialistic conditions. It had been organised as the 
Fifth Oriental Patriarchate ; but Peter the Great, anxious 
to assert his authority over the Church as well as the 
nation, put the Patriarchate in commission, if we may 
use the phrase. He substituted aSynod, which consisted 
of certain selected prelates, and was largely under the 
influence of the Procurator, who represented the Emperor. 
This official was a layman, and in many ways the ruler 
of the Church. At all meetings of the Synod, the empty 
chair of the Tsar was placed as a symbol of the sovereign 
supremacy, as is done at meetings of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council in this country. It was the 
} office of Procurator of the Holy Synod which was held 
| by Pobiedonostsiev, a high-minded supporter of re- 
actionary ideals, and a great promoter in many ways of 
the well-being of the Church, but largely responsible for 
that unfortunate policy, both in national and religious 
matters, which prepared the way for the revolution. 


Such are the conditions of the Eastern Church. It is 
not true to say that it has not changed. Every religious 
body inevitably changes in some direction. It has again 
and again shown a desire for reform, but only too often 
its efforts have been thwarted. At the present time the 
external circumstances are altering everywhere, and a 
new era seems to be dawning for the Christians of the 
East. Let us begin with Russia. The disasters which 
befell that country in the years 1904-5 awoke a new 
spirit. A reform movement began, demanding liberty 
and self-government and summoning a national Church 
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Council. This was entirely contrary to the aims and 
ideals of the Imperial Procurator, but in spite of that 
some progress was made. A commission was appointed 
to prepare schemes for the reform of the administrative 
areas, of the Canon Law and Church courts, paroch- 
ial organisation, finance, education, and of orthodox doc- 
trine and controversy with non-orthodox bodies. There 
was much criticism of bishops, of monasteries, and epis- 
copal government. It was emphasised that the monastic 
habits and outlook of the bishops were one of the main 
causes of the existing defects; it was proposed that 
bishops should be appointed by a Synod containing re- 
presentatives of the clergy and laity ; and it was desired 
to strengthen the power of the Church Councils, as 
against the autocratic rule of the Holy Synod. 

Great hopes were aroused; but in this, as in many 
other directions in Russia, the Tsar had not the courage 
to throw himself into the path of reform. First came 
postponement, then a half-hearted acquiescence, and 
then the scheme was quietly laid aside. In the early 
days of the recent Revolution, before the reign of terror 
began, and when the great mass of the nation desired to 
unite on wise reform, a national council of the Church 
was summoned, the Patriarchate was restored, and some 
of the reforms which had been previously outlined were, 
we are told, carried out. But once more the hopes 
for the Church were clouded; the terrible scourge of 
Bolshevism arose; and the anti-religious element gained 
the upper hand. There is, we are informed, nothing 
that has made Bolshevism so unpopular as its anti- | 
religious policy. The Bolshevists attempted to imprison 
clergy, but the populace rose against them; and, although 
the new Patriarch has had the courage to excommunicate 
these anarchists, they have not been able, so far at any 
rate, to retaliate by executing him. What the future 
may have in store for Rnssia we do not know. 

As we pass further south, we come to the regions | 
which have been devastated by the war and for which | 
hopes of liberation have now dawned. The Church of 
the Rumanian people has hitherto been divided into at 
least three portions. There is the national Church of 
Rumania, under an archbishop; there is the autonomous 
Church of Hermanstadt (Nagyszeben), for the Rumanians 
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of Hungary, and another Church for the Rumanians of 
the Bukovina; while those in Bessarabia were pre- 
sumably under the Russian Church. The reunion of 
the great bulk of the Rumanian nation into one may 
possibly now take place. Both the Rumanians of 
Transylvania and the Rumanians of the Bukovina have 
voted for their inclusion in the Rumanian kingdom. 
Bessarabia has already been united with it; and we may 
have reasonable grounds for believing that these arrange- 
ments will be carried out by the Peace Congress. It is 
the wish of the Rumanian Church that, when this is 
accomplished, the separate Churches should be united 
as one organised body; and their purpose is then to 
initiate a scheme of Church reform which, we may 
presume, will follow the lines now being proposed in 
Greece. In Transylvania and in the Bukovina there is 
also a large Uniate Church, the future of which must be 
a matter of great interest. Will it remain separated 


from the rest of Rumania and united with Rome, or will 
there be a tendency to join the United National Church ? 
There is, moreover, we understand, a prospect that, when 
this large national body is created, it may claim, like 


Russia and Serbia, to be a separate Patriarchate. 

There is the same desire for religious and national 
union in Serbia. The latter seems now to be in a fair 
way of accomplishment. The peoples of all the separated 
members of the Jugo-Slav race appear anxious to join 
themselves together in one nation. There is indeed a 
republican element ; there are dangers there as elsewhere 
of an anarchical movement; but the magnificent conduct 
of Serbia throughout the war and the loyalty of the 
dynasty of Karageorgevitch form the natural centre_ 
round which the reunited people can gather. The 
religious situation here is not quite so simple as in 
Rumania, for the great body of the Croats and Slovenes 
belong to the Roman Catholic Church. However, after 
the increase of its territory in the Balkan War, but before 
the great war began, the Serbian Government showed 
wisdom and justice in dealing with the Roman Catholic : 
inhabitants of the country. It made a concordat of a 
favourable type with the Pope; and this evidence of 
political wisdom may make us believe that a Govern- 
ment which inherits such traditions will be fitted to deal 
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both with the Roman Catholig and Mahommedan in- 
habitants of the new nin” 

But we are concerned at present with the Orthodox 
Church. The bulk of the Jugo-Slavs are and always 
have been orthodox; and it must be remembered that in 
the times of Serbian greatness, the empire of Stephen 
Dushan had become a separate patriarchate. It is pro- 
p. sed, we believe, to revive this patriarchate, and to 
unite all the various branches of the Serbian Church in 
one organised body. Our hopes for Serbia do not stop 
here. The exigencies of the war and the sufferings of 
the people have produced a situation which may have 
far-reaching influence. Some thousands of Serbians 
have for the last three years been educated in this 
country. The Serbian Theological Seminary has been 
transferred to England and has occupied the buildings 
of the Anglican Theological College at Cuddesdon. 
Serbian children are being educated in English schools, 
and there are Serbian students at Oxford and Cambridge ; 
while those theological students who have finished their 
course at the Cuddesdon Theological Seminary have 
passed on to Oxford, where they are attending lectures 
given there by the Faculty of Theology, and are work- 
ing for the degree of Bachelor of Letters. Throughout 
the war the services of the Serbian Church have been 
regularly carried on in St John’s College Chapel. A 
large number of Serbians will go back to their own 
country, it may be hoped, full of admiration for England 
and of what England has done for them, well acquainted 
with the English secular and religious life, and anxious 
to resuscitate their country and reform their Church. 

But it is in the Greek-speaking portion of the Ortho- 
dox world that the reform movement has become most 
prominent and has already begun to be effective. Some- 
thing has been done; and far-reaching proposals for a 
further advance are in contemplation. It will be re- 
membered that, at the time of the political disturbances 
which preceded the deposition of King Constantine, the 
then Metropolitan of Athens played a not very edifying 
part. A public service was held in the Cathedral at 
Athens at which M. Venizelos and all his followers were 
publicly cursed ; and this display of political and religious 
animosity was accompanied by the revival of ceremonies 
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more befitting a pagan community than a Christian 
Church. After the political revolution had taken place 
and M. Venizelos had returned to power, it was not un- 
natural that this somewhat reactionary prelate should 
have been deposed; and in his place an appointment of 
a remarkable character was made. 

Meletios Metaxakis was better known, until last March, 
among the unredeemed Greeks than among the Greeks 
of the Kingdom. He was Chief Secretary of the Holy 
Synod of the Patriarchate of Jerusalem, and is considered 
in Greek Church circles to have played a great part in 
reviving the life and culture of that diminished fragment. 
of the Greek Orthodox communion. He revived the 
patriarchal printing-press; he breathed new life into 
the famous theological college of the Cross; he founded 
numerous Greek elementary schools throughout Pales- . 
tine; and he freed the finances of the Church of Mount 
Zion ‘from the claws of Armenian and Jewish usurers.’ 
To him was due also the foundation of the important 
theological periodical ‘Nea Sion.’ Unfortunately, we’ 
are told, German and Russian political intrigues inter- 
fered with the good work that was being done, and 
Meletios was forced to retire. He was then elected 
Metropolitan of Kition in the autocephalous Church of 
Cyprus. That Church had been torn asunder for over 
ten years by a fierce wrangle about the election of the 
' Metropolitan of the Island; and Meletios arrived at a 
difficult moment. According to all accounts, he succeeded 
in introducing a new spirit of conciliation and progress, 
by his blameless moral life, his administrative ability, 
and his enthusiasm. His interests were not confined to 
purely ecclesiastical matters, and he always showed great 
zeal in improving the education of the clergy and in 
social and political reforms. In his paper the ‘Ecclesi- 
astical Herald’ he continuously set forth his views, 
apparently with marked success. He was also an un- 
' wearied builder and renovator of churches, and showed 
financial ability in ridding them of their debts. 

He took his oath of allegiance to the Kingdom of 
Greece the day that he was enthroned as Metropolitan 
of Athens; and in a sermon preached on the occasion he 
outlined a far-reaching scheme of reform. This scheme, 
which he has already begun to carry out, includes the 
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better organisation of the Church. So early as 1914, a 
great ste» was made towards a satisfactory arrangement 
of ecclesiastical affairs by the establishment of a mixed 
commission of clergy and laity for revising and collating 
ecclesiastical regulations. The conclusions they reached 
were published under the title of ‘A Draft Constitution 
for the Orthodox Church of Greece.’ By this draft the 
members of the Synod which administers the Greek | 
Church were increased from six to twelve; the dioceses 
were re-modelled and reduced from seventy-four to forty- 
six; the powers of the royal commissioner to the Synod | 
were defined, so as to obviate friction ; and various other 
reforms were taken in hand. Many hopes were also | 
aroused by the prospect of a General Synod of all Greek | 
dioceses, which was to have followed; but the outbreak | 
of the European War interrupted the work of reform | 
and diverted public attention. * 

More important is the work which has been, or is 
being, done with regard to the parochial clergy. Until | 
recently the position of the parochial clergy of Greece | 
was deplorable ; they were without regular salary and | 
depended for subsistence on scanty perquisites. Endowed | 
with a poor stock of theological knowledge and a good 
many superstitions, the parson shared his time between 
his plough and a mechanical performance of the Church’s 
rites. For some time past serious efforts have been 
made to improve his lot, and have already given solid 
results. Thirty years ago, bishops with a degree could 
be counted on the fingers of the hand; to-day an im- 
perfectly educated prelate is hardly to be found. Ina 
short time it may be possible to say the same of the 
parish priest. It is no longer the case that there are too 
many ordinations. A fund for ecclesiastics established 
in 1910 receives steadily increasing contributions, and 
has done a good deal towards securing a regular salary 
for the parochial clergy. Moreover, a sort of Ecclesi- 
astical Commission has been appointed, which uses for 
general Church purposes the surplus revenues of the 
monasteries. 

Much has been, and is being, done for the education 
of the clergy. The Theological Seminaries have been 
converted into ecclesiastical educational training-schools, 
modelled on the school which the present Metropolitan 
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established in Cyprus. Graduates of these schools can 
combine the functions of priest and teacher, and thus 
earn a regular salary which secures for them a tolerable 
and decorous existence. Since the accession of the 
present Metropolitan, no candidate is eligible for ordi- 
nation unless he has a diploma of a theological school. 
If he has a degree, but not in theology, he must attend 
a theological school for a specified length of time, and 
will receive an allowance from the Church to enable him 
to do so. A prominent part has been played in this 
movement by the Rizareios Schole under its able director 
Chrysostom Papadopoulos, by the theological seminaries 
of Arta and Tripolis, and the recently-founded training- 
school in the Monastery of St Anastasia near Salonika. 

The superstitions also which formerly prevailed 
among the Greek clergy are rapidly dying out. The 
ecclesiastical law forbids the burning of Judas in effigy 
on Good Friday as offensive in feeling to the Jews; and 
the Holy Synod has abolished excommunication, It will 
be remembered also that, at the time when the late King 
Constantine was seriously ill, a wonder-working image 
was brought to his bedside. This outbreak of supersti- 
tion revolted the religious sense of many of the clergy. 
An article was written in a Greek newspaper by the 
present Metropolitan, condemning this improper and 
superstitious use of Icons; and the practice has also 
been condemned by the Holy Synod. It is also proposed 
to do away with the wearing of long hair by priests. 

A problem which is exercising many minds in Greece 
is the use that is to be made of monasteries in the future. 
In Old Greece, before the Balkan Wars, there were 167 
monasteries for men, with 1743 monks, and 10 for women, 
with 225 nuns; to which of course have to be added the 
monasteries of the new provinces, especially those on 
Mount Athos, pre-eminent for their richness in manu- 
scripts and relies of the past. The aim is that monastic 
life should be made useful for the community. 

But there is one acute problem still before the Church 3 
and that is the relation of the bishops to the parochial 
clergy. It is well known that in the Eastern Church, 
while the parish priest must be a married man and no 
one can be ordained to that office until he is married, 
the bishops are, by old custom, unmarried, and so for the 
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most part are drawn from the monasteries, That means, 
of course, that for the great body of parish priests there 
is no hope of advancement, and, on the other hand, that 
the bishops are drawn from just that section of the 
clergy which is least in touch with the life of the people. 
It is not possible to say how this problem will be solved 
in the future, but we believe it is having the anxious 
attention of the wiser members of the Eastern Church. 

It is interesting to notice that the first step towards 
the revival of the Church of Greece was the foundation, 
in 1822, by the English philhellene Lord Guilford, of 
the Ionian Academy at Corfu, with a theological faculty 
which gave the first impulse to the revival of theological 
studies in modern Greece. The Ionian Islands have been 
the pioneer in the Greek intellectual renaissance. They 
have produced distinguished divines, famous preachers, 
and erudite theologians. In the days of the degradation 
of the Greek priesthood, the clergy of the Ionian Islands 
were conspicuous for refinement; and religious music 
and art have been developed there on lines of well- 
marked originality. 

Beyond these aims, there are others of still wider 
seope. At present, in the Kingdom of Greece, there are 
two Synods working independently, one for Old Greece, 
another at Salonika for the newly acquired provinces, 
while the Metropolitan of Crete is also independent. 
This is apparently due to the recent political events in 
Greece, which for a time split the country into two, and 
to the disturbances caused by the war, which left no 
time for the formalities necessary in order to detach the 
new provinces from the jurisdiction of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople. But there is a good deal of hesitation 
about separating these new provinces from the ecumenical 
Patriarchate; and many would aim at making the con- 
nexion between the Church of Old Greece and the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople much closer than it is. 


All these movements in the Eastern Church have been 
associated with a development of interest in this country. 
In all parts of the East efforts are being made to promote 
more friendly relations with the Church of England. In 
the period before the War there was a considerable 
rapprochement between the Russian and the English 
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Churches. There were visits of English bishops to Russia ; 
and much work was done by the late Mr W. J. Birkbeck, 
whose untimely death was a serious loss to the cause 
of reunion. 

The relations between the southern branch of the 
Church and this country take two forms. One is a 
desire that theological students from those countries 
should be able to come to England instead of going to 
Germany to complete their education. The interesting 
and, so far as can be judged, successful experiment made 
in relation to Serbia has been described. Recently a 
desire for similar facilities has been expressed by repre- 
sentatives of the Rumanian Church. One of the aims of 
the Archbishop of Athens, on his visit to England, was 
to secure an interchange of students with this country. 
A proposal has definitely been put forward that there 
should be an English theologian teaching Anglican 
theology in the University of Athens; and a sum of 
money has been allocated for this purpose. A desire 
has been expressed that a similar position should be 
assigned to a Greek theologian in Oxford. 

Still more remarkable, perhaps, are the serious 
efforts which are being made for intercommunion and 
reunion between the two Churches. It is most signifi- 
cant that this should be proposed by representatives of 
the Eastern Churches. This is not the moment to discuss 
minutely the theological differences between the two 
religious bodies. The differences are those of tempera- 
ment and history rather than of doctrine; the points 
upon which they agree far outweigh those upon which 
they differ; and the time demands that there should be 
more religious union between the nations. The world 
is looking forward to the establishment of a system of 
International Law, to a League of Nations, to the sub- 
stitution of order, civilisation, arbitration for the horrors 
of war; but no such league will be possible unless there 
is a spiritual basis upon which it can be erected. If 
there is to be a commercial, economic, and political union 
between the peoples of the world, there must also be a 
religious union. We Christians must realise the para- 
mount duty of exhibiting, not only as individuals but also 
as nations, the Christian duty of brotherly love, and 
should blazon before the world our union as followers of 
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Jesus Christ rather than exaggerate the many minor 
doctrinal and philosophical points by which Churches 
and nations have been divided. It is for that reason 
that every thoughtful person must welcome the desire 
for Christian reunion between the various Churches of 
the West that are separated from Rome, between the 
Church of England and the Churches of the East, and 
must look forward to the vision of a united Christianity 
which will embrace East and West in one fold. 

But at the present moment these ideals of reunion 
are intimately associated with .a desire, as reasonable as 
it is natural, on the part of the Greek Church for the 
recovery to Christianity of the great Church of St Sophia. 
The immediate political future of Constantinople may 
be profoundly difficult to settle. We do not believe that 
it is wise to hasten too rapidly the realisation of the 
natural hopes which the victory over Turkey in this war 
has aroused. Let the full fruits of victory come slowly. 
The actual scheme for the government of Constantinople 
may perhaps rightly represent some spirit of compromise, 
only there must be for the Eastern Christians through- 
out the Eastern world full liberty and power of self- 
expression, But let this liberty be associated with the 
return to the worship of Christ of the great Cathedral 
which Justinian built, whose walls for so many centuries 
echoed to the sound of Christian worship, where great 
councils of the Church have been held. It would be an 
act of justice and of reparation, for to its buildings no 
Moslem can make any claim on the grounds of history 
or right; what was won by conquest may be lost by 
defeat. In those walls let a Council of Eastern Christians 
reform, re-organise and repair the breaches in their 
Church, and let a Council of East and West proclaim eo 
Unity of Christendom. 


ARTHUR CC, HEADLAM. 
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1. Congressional Government: A Study in American 
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2. An Old Master, and other Political Essays. By Wood- 
row Wilson. New York: Scribner, 1893. 
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‘An acute English historical scholar has said that ‘“ the 
Americans of the United States are a nation because they 
once obeyed a king ’”’; we shall remain a nation only by obey- 
ing leaders..—WoopRow WILSON (1889). 


Ir has for many months been increasingly evident 
that this war will profoundly modify the political insti- 


tutions of the countries engaged in it. The changed 
character of the British Cabinet, both in composition and 
responsibility, the decreased importance of Parliament, 
the influence of the press, the separation of executive 
and legislative authority to the extent that the Prime 
Minister does not lead the Commons, the extension of 
the suffrage, and the institution of an Imperial War 
Cabinet, which, as Sir Robert Borden said, marked the 
dawning of ‘a new era’ and the writing of a ‘new page 
of history —these were transformations which could 
take place only in a governmental system as flexible as 
that. of England. In the United States the rigidity of 
a written Constitution, maintained during the war, pre- 
| vents political rearrangements so far-reaching as these ; 
yet the American system of government has already 
undergone some substantial modifications in the direction ° 
of further federal aggrandisement at the expense of 
State rights, and an increase in executive authority 
which makes the President of the United States the 
most powerful ruler in the world. He is the elect of a 
hundred million people, and acts as their representative ; 
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and, except by the cumbersome and almost impossible 
method of impeachment, he cannot be turned out until 
his term of office has expired. It is no exaggeration 
to say that he possesses powers greater for good or ill 
than those of any man living. He controls the economic 
life of the American people and the armed forces of 
the States that have proved to be a decisive factor in the 
struggle for the preservation of liberty ; he is virtually 
the irresponsible and, if he desires, the unadvised 
dictator of American foreign policy; and the Entente 
Allies have shown their willingness to follow him in his 
expression of their aims. ‘ The prosecution of the war 
and the conclusion of peace have been in a large measure 
committed to him. The fact that President Wilson 
considers himself but the servant of the American people 
and the instrument for the expression of their desires 
makes this description of his powers not the less true) 
but simply less alarming. 


It was the intention of the framers of the American} 
Constitution to parcel out authority and to create a 
system of checks and balances so that no one branch 


of the Government should become too powerful. ‘Is 
there, John Adams asked, ‘a Constitution upon record 
more complicated with balances than ours?’ The States 
and Territories were balanced against the national 
government; the federal legislature was bi-cameral; the 
chief of the executive acted as a third branch in that 
he could by his veto require a two-thirds vote, yet he 
was checked by the prerogative of the Senate to approve 
appointments, and by the exclusive control of Congress 
over the national purse. These were only some of the 
balances that Mr Adams enumerated ; they were a ‘com- 
plicated refinement,’ he said, ‘an invention of our own 
and peculiar to us.’ So complicated, indeed, were they, 
that, if rigidly adhered to, the governmental system 
thus created would have been unworkable; and they 
have of necessity been modified) in practice. Even so, 
the United States has suffered more than the apparently] 
inevitable delays and dissensions incident to the mobili-] 
sation of a democracy for a great struggle. ‘Division 
of authority and concealment of responsibility,’ as Mr 
Wilson said while a professor of politics, ‘are calculated 
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to subject the Government to a very distressing paralysis 
in moments of emergency.’ The difficulty, he thought, 
‘is of a sort to be felt at all times, in seasons of tranquil 
rounds of business as well as at moments of sharp crisis; 
but in times of sudden emergency it might prove fatal— 
fatal either in breaking down the system or in failing 
to meet the emergency.’ 

‘Mr Wilson’s prophecy is apparently nowhere near 
fulfilment; yet this would not be the case but, for the 
fact that the most important development of the 
American Constitution has been the greatly increased 
authority of the Chief Executive. Such a change has 
not been effected without temporary setbacks when 
Presidents were weak men; yet, almost without excep- 
tion, in every field of controversy between the President 
and Congress, the former has won. Congress had even 
to give in when it attempted to tie President Johnson’s 
hands by the Tenure-of-Office Act, and to control his 
removal of his own appointees. 

Early Presidents were concerned with foreign prob- 
lems, and leadership was inevitable. Jackson, Lincoln, 
and Roosevelt all dominated Congress in various ways; 
but under Mr Wilson the tendency has been much more 
pronounced, largely because he has been an avowed 
advocate of the President’s assuming the functions of 
a Prime Minister. The most convincing strictures on 
the checks and balances and the separation-of-powers 
theory of the American Constitution are to be found in 
the books and essays which Mr Wilson wrote before his 
entrance into public life. His criticism, made with a 
wealth of illustrative detail, and with a very evident 
debt to Mr Bagehot’s studies, was that, separated from 
Congress,\the President could exert no formal control ; 
that the legislature regarded with jealous disfavour any 
increase of executive authority ; and that the system of 
unrelated standing congressional committees in charge 
of proposed laws was \bsolutely irresponsible. These 
miniature legislative bodies negatived the principle of 
government by party, prevented praise or blame from 
being definitely meted out, and enabled a coterie of 
congressional leaders who had attained their position 
through length of service, and were often not repre- 
sentative of the dominant ‘element of their party or not 
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in sympathy with the executive, to exert the only real 
guidance. Such haphazard methods of legislation made 
the product very imperfect and, owing to the lack of 
open discussion, failed to dissipate popular and party 
apathy. 

This parcelling out of power and division of respon- 
sibility Mr Wilson called ‘a radical defect in our federal 
system’; and he declared that, ‘were it possible to call 
together again the members of that wonderful Con- 
vention [which framed the Constitution] to view the 
work of their hands in the light of the century that has 
tested it, they would be the first to admit that the only 
fruit of dividing power has been to make it irresponsible.’ 
No one stood sponsor for the policy of the Government. 
If Congress refused to pass measures requested by the 
Administration and desired by the nation, the President 
had to acquiesce or use extra-constitutional methods of 
coercion ; and, if he failed, there could be no appeal to 
the country until the time set for the next election. 
Mr Wilson urged that cabinet responsibility should be 
introduced under the Constitution, or that, as a desirable 
halfway expedient, presidential authority should be 
greatly increased. The President, he said, is the leader 
and spokesman of the nation; 


‘his is the only national voice in affairs. Let him once win 
the admiration and confidence of the country. and no other 
single force can withstand him, no combination of forces will 
easily overpower him.... If he rightly interpret the national 
thought and boldly insist upon it, he is irresistible; and the 
country never feels the zest of action so much as when its 
President is of such insight and calibre. Its instinct is for 
unified action, and it craves a single leader.’ If the President 
does dominate Congress, ‘it will be no fault of the makers of 
the Constitution, it will be from no lack of constitutional 
powers on its part, but only because the President has the 
nation behind him, and Congress bes not,’ * 





* These quotations are from a later work, ‘Constitutional Government 
in the United States’ (1908), pp. 68-70. | In February 1913, just before his 
first inauguration, Mr Wilson wrote a letter explaining his lack of sym- 
pathy with the pledge of the Democrati¢g Platform that the nominee of the 
party should serve for only one term. This letter contains a significant 
statement of Mr Wilson’s conception of the office he was about to assume. 
The President, he said, ‘is expected by the nation to be the leader of his 
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It has been a commonplace of recent American 
political history, as I have already said, that Mr Wilson, 
more than any of his predecessors, has exerted an almost — 
absolute authority over Congress. The passage, during 
the first months of his administration, of the Tariff, 
Currency, and Trust Bills was due to his power of con- 
ciliatory but effective leadership. His addresses to Con- 
gress have been brief and have dealt with single subjects. 
The attempt has consciously been made to focus the 
attention of the country upon a single proposal at one 
time, and to arouse public opinion sufficiently to compel 
legislative action. When Congress has delayed, the 
President has threatened an appeal to the country ; and 
in some cases he has actually made it—on the tariff and 
preparedness measures, for example. A closer but by 
no means completely effective cooperation between 
members of the Cabinet and committees of. Congress ; 
conferences at the White House between members of 
the legislature and the President; the drafting of 
administration measures; the use of the immense 
prestige of the presidential office, and frequent public 
expression of the desires of the executive—these ex- 
pedients have been used in an attempt to introduce an 
extra-constitutional, but nevertheless, in the absence of 
great emergencies, a tolerably effective responsible 
government. 

The war naturally gave the presidential office a prestige 
and a chance of leadership far greater than when only 
domestic issues were to the fore; and perhaps the 
greatest triumph that any American President has ever 
won in his relations with Congress was the passage of 
his Selective Draft Act, when, at the time of the de- 
claration of war, there was a clear majority in each 
House in favour of adhering to the voluntary principle. 
This measure, however, was not enacted without show- 
ing very clearly that the United States has ‘no real 





party as well as the chief executive officer of the Government, and the 
country will take no excuses from him. He must play the part and play it 
successfully, or lose the country’s confidence. He must be Prime Minister, 
as much concerned with the guidance of legislation as with the just and 
orderly execution of law; and he is the spokesman of the nation in every- 
thing, even the most momentous and most delicate dealings of the Govern- 
ment with foreign nations. (Italics are mine.) 
K 2 
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government by party. The chairmen of the unrelated 
committees which prepare legislation are all members 
of the dominant party organisation; and it might be 
expected that in them a chief of the executive would 
find agents to cooperate in carrying through the policies 
he recommended. But the Democratic floor-leader in 
the House of Representatives and the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs both opposed conscription. 
The law was sponsored by a Republican; and in several 
other important cases, committee chairmen, members of 
the President's party, have refused to support the 
measures proposed by the Administration. Of equal 
importance is the fact that, in these cases, the chairmen 
of the House and Senate Committees do not agree with 
each other; not only is the legislature, so far as its 
leaders are concerned, out of harmony with the executive, 
but the two Houses are out of harmony with each other. 
No wonder it can be said that the measures in Congress 
have no traceable kinship; and the astounding thing is 
that Congress accedes at all, not that it fails to grant to 
the fullest degree what the President demands. 

Under Mr Wilson the leadership has probably been 
more successful than it would have been under a chief 
magistrate not holding his theories and without ex- 
perience acquired in dealing with legislation before the 
entrance of the United States into the war; yet that this 
extra-constitutional guidance leaves something to be 
desired may be seen from the delays on important 
measures. If one thinks that Congress has done well 
since April 1917—and, according to American standards, 
it has done wonders—he should examine the record of 
the British Parliament, which, upon the declaration of 
war, passed thirty-seven important statutes in seventeen 
working days. The bill declaring a moratorium, for 
example, was rushed through all its stages and received 
the Royal Assent in one day; and many other measures 
were adopted with practically no debate. 

Compared with the record of Parliament, what 
Congress has done, even in a far longer period, seems 
inadequate. Yet Congress has passed legislation which 
in importance, quickness of decision, and absence of 
partisan politics, has been without parallel in American 
history. During the first forty-five days of the special 
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session, four Appropriation Acts from the previous session, 
a war resolution, the bond issue, a measure creating an 
army and embodying the principle of universal service, 
stupendous war appropriations, and a beginning on a 
drastic tax measure and the Omnibus Espionage Law— 
these constituted a remarkable record. But a month 
was required for the passage of the Selective Draft Act; 
there was interminable wrangling over certain non- 
essential features of the measure punishing espionage ;. 
the delays on the Food Control Bill were, as Congress- 
man Lever said, a ‘public scandal’; and, when the 
regular December session began, Congress spent weeks 
in debating the Sedition Law and the measure giving 
the President the right to reorganise departments in 
order to make administration more efficient. Mr Wilson 
could do no more than plead with Congress, attempt to 
mobilise public opinion, and use what personal influence 
he had with certain representatives and senators, some of 
whom were likely to desire future favours from his hands. 
Congress has, however, a responsibility which does 
not confront Parliament and which is in a measure 
responsible for legislative delays in the United States. 
No Administration in American history has ever prepared 
so many laws as has Mr Wilson’s; and his Cabinet, I 
venture to say, has rued more than once the absence of 
any expert legislative drafting assistance. In England, 
Ministerial initiative makes for a higher standard of 
legislation; the Government appears practically as an 
advocate, while the House of Commous is the judge “and 
the petty quibbling over details which marks Congres- 
sional procedure is unknown. Congress, nevertheless, 
has had a real duty to perform in perfecting poorly- 
drafted laws presented to it by Cabinet officials, and in 
refusing to sanction provisions that seemed unwise. 
This duty is important, because the Executive is not 
vested by the Constitution with initiating powers and 
has had no expert, long-continued training in this 
function. It had never been attempted on an extensive 
seale until Mr Wilson took office, and substituted for 
legislation fathered by a score or two of unrelated Con- 
gressional committees legislation prepared by untrained 
members of the Cabinet who,are responsible to no one 
° e 
except the President. 
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The Administration is, moreover, handicapped by the 
fact that the heads of departments have no direct rela- 
tions with the legislature. The absence of any coordina- 
tion of activities or common counsel is often responsible 
for delay and ill-advised action, Congress is frequently 
without information upon which to base its decisions. 
Thus, Senator Fall pointed out that, ‘aside from the 
censorship provision, the debate which required the most 
time was one on which we had absolutely no information 
from the Administration until we had acted; and then, 
later, we received information which might have been 
imparted in the first place, and which caused us to debate 
whether we should reverse our former action.’ This was 
with reference to granting the President the power to 
stop exports to neutral countries; and, in many other 
instances, Congress has been hampered because Cabinet 
officials cannot be called upon, when doubtful points 
arise, to state just what are the Executive’s desires and 
the reasons for them. Once, during the special session, 
the Senate resorted to the unprecedented expedient of 
‘recessing’ in order to hear Mr Hoover on the food 
situation. Mr Wilson’s Administration has, to be sure, 
attempted frequent and intimate cooperation between 
members of the Cabinet and Congressional committees, 
but this has not been altogether adequate. Legislation 
by unrelated committees, with no responsible leadership, 
is productive of chaos; and executive leadership (Con- 
gress bitterly complains) is usurpation, and has been 
secured through a lash on the legislative back. Mr 
Wilson, as a leader of Congress, has been irresistible and 
has had remarkable personal triumphs, but it is not 
as Prime Minister that he plays his most important réle. 


That military operations on an extensive scale 
inevitably mean an enormous increase in the authority 
of the Federal Government and an intefference with the 
rights of the people was amply demonstrated by the 
American Civil War. The comparison of conditions in 
1861 and 1917 must not be carried too far, because 
Lincoln was confronted by an unparalleled situation ; he 
had no constitutional principles to guide him in dealing 
with sections which claimed to be independent States, 
waging war on the Federal Government. After the fall 
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of Fort Sumter the question was whether the National 
Government could constitutionally take the measures 
necessary to preserve authority throughout its territory. 
The answer of the Constitution was limited to the delega- 
tions of power by that instrument; but the answer given 
by the actual course of events was unqualified. 

President Lincoln’s proclamation of a blockade of the 
Southern ports was practically the same as a legislative 
declaration of war, but the legality of his action was 
sustained by the Supreme Court. The President himself 
doubted the constitutionality of his call for volunteers, 
but considered it as justified by ‘a popular demand and 
a public necessity’; and he added that ‘it is believed 
that nothing has been done beyond the constitutional 
competency of Congress.’ His right to suspend the writ 
of habeas corpus was negatived by Chief Justice Taney, 
who declared that this expedient could be resorted to 
only by Congress ; but the undeniable fact of the period 
is that ‘a new principle thus appeared in the constitu- 
tional system of the United States, namely, that of a 
temporary dictatorship. All the powers of government 
were virtually concentrated in a single department, and 
that the department whose energies were directed by the 
will of a single man.’ As soon as the war-power was 
resorted to, constitutional provisions had to be dis- 
regarded; ‘and the first to go by the board were those 
that concerned the immediate rights of life and liberty. 
With the barriers down, which had been so carefully 
constructed for the protection of these rights, the invasion 
of other regions, protected not by express prohibitions 
but only by absence of delegation, could not meet with 
much resistance’; and the only limitation on the Govern- 
ment was frequent elections. It was found that the 
elaborate devices of the Constitution were impotent; 
and, although it had been boasted that a written Con- 
stitution had agsuperior stability, ‘a great national crisis 
quickly revealed that it was no more secure against the 
forces of popular passion than the less artificial structures 
with which it had been so favourably compared.’ * 

Mr Wilson has not been that kind of a dictator; he 


* Dunning, ‘ Essays on the Civil War and Reconstruction,’ pp. 18, 20-21, 
57, 59. 
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has done little if anything outside his constitutional 
powers, but they are enormous. As Commander-in-chief 
of the army and navy of the United States, he has 
exclusive control of American participation in military 
and naval operations. His appointments, to be sure, 
have to be ratified by the Senate; but he alone deter- 
mines the number of men to be sent to France, and their 
disposition. Without consulting Congress he could agree 
to the brigading of American units with British and the 
immediate utilisation of the forces of the United States 
rather than wait for the mobilisation of a new army 
of sufficient strength to take over considerable sections 
of the front and thus relieve the pressure on the British 
and the French. Without considering the question of 
Congressional approval, he could order General Pershing 
to put himself under Marshal Foch and acquiesce in a 
unified command. 

The Constitution, in vague but sufficient language, 
gives the President a free hand in foreign relations—as 
I will explain in a moment; and with a great variety of 
Congressional legislation necessary to meet the exigencies 
of the war, his powers of administration—the con- 
stitutional duty of seeing that ‘the laws are faith- 
fully executed ’—and the prerogative of controlling the 
functions of his own appointees, inevitably mean an 
enormous increase in the presidential authority. More 
important, perhaps, England’s experience has shown what 
has been found to be true in the United States—that the 
problems of the war require extensive grants to the 
executive authority to issue statutory orders, to fill up 
gaps in enabling measures, or to make specific regulations 
in accordance with a legislative expression of general 
policy. Wars cannot be waged by debating societies; 
one man or a small group of men must have the power 
to make decisions, to change regulations; and the 
administrative powers now possessed lithe American 
President through delegation to him are absolutely with- 
out parallel. ” 

The conscription law gave the President the authority 
to raise an army for service in Europe, the selections 
to be made by draft, not by voluntary enlistments. All 
the regulations concerning exemption, and the details 
that decide the service or non-service of men between 
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the ages of eighteen and forty-five, come from him or 
from officials appointed by him. He declares what 
industries are essential or non-essential ; and men between 
the service ages must engage in essential work or fight. 
Over the army itself, as I have said, he has, under 
his powers as Commander-in-chief, absolute and final 
authority. He virtually holds the power of life and 
death in his hands; American participation in France 
depends upon his will. The Food Control Bill empowers 
the President, ‘by reason of the existence of a state of 
war,’ to issue rules and regulations that will prevent the 
manipulation of prices and the hoarding of foodstuffs. 
The Food Controller, Mr Hoover, under regulations 
coming from the President, licenses the importation, 
manufacture, storage, and distribution of necessaries 
and forces the discontinuance of unfair practices and 
prices. Fertilisers, farm implements, and other things 
of importance in the production of food; coal and 
coke; the operation of the mines; the amount of 
foodstuffs to be used in the manufacture of fermented 
liquors,* and the rationing of foreign countries—all are 
under the control of the President or agents accountable 
only to him. The Executive has well-nigh absolute 
authority over the character and the amount of the 
citizen’s meal and the heat on his hearth. 

With regard to transportation, Congress gave the 
President authority to control all shipments, to make 
certain classes of freight preferential, and to stop 
passenger traffic in order to facilitate the movement of 
troops or military supplies. Only a stroke of the pen 
was necessary when, in December 1917, the President 
decided to put the railroads under governmental control 
for the duration of the war; and the subsequent Con- 
gressional legislation was designed to provide for the 
financial details of the change rather than to ratify 
Mr Wilson’s i Through the Shipping Board the 
President has absolute control over water transportation ; 
he can take over—as he has done—vessels building in 





* The manufacture of distilled liquors was forbidden by law and the 
manufacture of fermented liquors after Dec. 1, 1918, was forbidden by a 
decree of the Food Administration, issued with the approval of President 
Wilson on Sept. 5. 
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American yards for American or for foreign owners; he 
can commandeer vessels belonging to the Dutch or to 
other neutrals, without asking Congress for permission 
or being called upon to justify his act. Mr Wilson 
directs the expenditure of a fund running into milliards 
for the construction of a huge merchant-fleet by the 
United States; he can take over private shipyards, build 
new ones, and commandeer the necessary supplies of raw 
materials. He has the power to put an embargo on 
certain exports, if in his judgment the public safety so 
require; and he thus rations the supplies going to 
America’s allies and to neutrals. Since Aug. 1, 1918, 
the telephone and telegraph systems have been under 
presidential control. National industries must convince 
the War Industries Board that they are essential to the 
maintenance of the national interest if they wish to be 
allotted supplies. All the regulations with regard to 
alien enemies come from the President; and his sub- 
ordinates have extensive powers for good or evil under 
the Sedition Law. The Postmaster General, by an 
executive order, with difficulty reviewable in the courts, 
may exclude seditious papers from the mails and may 
prevent mails from reaching papers whose loyalty is 
questioned—a tolerably effective method of suppression 
without the delay and safeguard of legal proceedings. 

Now these powers, great as they appear to be from 
the rough outline I have given of them, are probably 
little if any more extensive than those possessed by the 
English Cabinet. But there is a fundamental difference : 
in England the possessor of power can be held responsible ; 
in the United States he cannot. The President is forced 
to be an irresponsible dictator because he is properly un- 
willing, in time of war, to be simply a constitutional 
leader without authority. No writer on American politics 
has described this unfortunate condition of affairs so 
accurately as has President Wilson. 


‘Congress,’ he said, ‘stands almost helplessly outside of the 
departments. . . . Hostile or designing officials can always 
hold it at arm’s length by dexterous evasions and conceal- 
ments. ... Unless it have at the head of the departments 
capable, fearless men, altogether in its confidence and entirely 
in sympathy with its designs, it.is clearly helpless to do more 
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than affright those officials whose consciences are their 
accusers.’ 


Only Congressional resolutions calling for information, 
investigating committees, interference with appropria- 
tions requested, or public opinion, which must be outraged 
before it is effective, can be used to control the Administra- 
tion. These are imperfect and in some cases dangerous 
expedients; and only the cumbersome machinery of im- 
peachment will suffice to remove officials who retain the 
confidence of the President. To be sure, the fact that 
the President and his appointees hold their offices by 
the calendar and not through legislative —and ulti- 
mately popular—acquiescence may be, in some respects, 
a distinctive merit of the American system. It reduces 
the untoward effects of popular but ignorant passion, 
which changes to approval when time justifies the 
wisdom of the apparently erroneous decision. But the 
fact remains that the American Constitution fails to 
provide any efficient check on executive action; and 
whether Congress is in session or not, we are now, as 
the combined result of legislative delegation, the consti- 


tutional authority of the President, and the separation- 
of-powers theory, living under the government of irre- 
sponsible, executive dictators. 


To such a situation can be attributed in part, I take 
it, the deficiencies of the American Government in pre- 
paring for full participation in the war. Mr Wilson has 
not failed to recognise the importance of efficient ad- 
ministration. One of the most eloquent of his early 
essays was on the necessity of developing the study of 
administration in American Universities; but even his 
warmest supporters would not argue strongly that he 
is without faults when it comes to supervising the 
machinery of government. All his writings, and what 
they disclose of his ‘mental processes, as he himself 
would call them, show that he is much more interested 
in the originating than in the directing function. As 
President of the United States, he has had more duties 
to discharge than any one man could adequately per- 
form. He is at the same time King, Prime Minister in 
his control of the legislature, Commander-in-chief of 
the army and navy, party leader, economic dictator, 
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Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and general 
supervisor of the whole administration. Could one ask 
for more evidence than the report of the Dardanelles 
Commission that, in England, one man could not control 
the Commons, the Cabinet, and the inner War Cabinet? 
Yet that is just what the President of the United 
States has hitherto been attempting. He is becoming 
something very like the ‘supreme ultimate head,’ whose 
absence he deplored ; he is attempting the control, extra- 
constitutional but tolerably effective, of Congress; he is 
coordinating and supervising the duties of the regular 
members of his Cabinet; and he controls the untitled 
but nevertheless very real War Council which has grown 
up out of the Council of National Defence, the Shipping 
Board, the Food Controller, the Exports Board, and the 
State, War, and Navy Departments. 

In other words, just when England is apparently 
accepting in part the American theory of a division of 
executive and legislative functions—the Prime Minister 
no longer leading the Commons, and a War Cabinet 
supervising administration—the United States is tending 
towards parliamentary control and is combining all of 
these functions in one man. More has been expected 
of Mr Wilson than of any previous American President ; 
and for the most part he has fully responded to these 
expectations. Yet there are indications that a ‘super- 
man’ would not be equal to the present duties of the 
Chief of the Executive in the United States. Mr Wilson, 
furthermore, is apparently reluctant to have strong men 
round him and to delegate to them absolute power; he 
wants the final decision on important matters to remain 
with him; and delays are therefore inevitable. Mr 
Wilson is rather more inaccessible than most of his pre- 
decessors ; he is impatient of criticism ; and the depart- 
ments through which administration must be carried on 
are encumbered with ‘red tape’ and have no well- 
organised, highly-trained staffs of specialists. In these 
circumstances it is no wonder that there have been de- 
lays and perhaps temporary failures in shipbuilding, 
aircraft production, and ordnance—three essentials for 
winning the war, which have served as the basis of most 
criticisms of the Administration. But of chief import- 
ance is the fact that the people have no adequate means, 
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through Congress, of holding the executive departments 
responsible; and, naturally enough, Congress has been 
restless and dissatisfied. 

It has occupied a distinctly subordinate position with 
reference to the administration of the war. Its functions 
have been confined to raising revenue, making appro- 
priations, and delegating enormous powers to the execu- 
tive.’ Granting the largest appropriations known to 
history, Congress desires to know how they are spent; 
and it sincerely feels that, while dictatorial powers must 
be granted to the Executive, it should retain some rights 
of supervision, since, in case of disaster, blame will rest 
not only on those officials who have misused their 
authority but in part, also, upon the body which dele- 
gated its functions without adequate safeguards. So 
long ago as July 1917, therefore, Congress desired to 
create a ‘Committee on the Conduct of the War,’ com- 
posed of five members of each House, with authority 
limited to the supervision of expenditures. This pro- 
posal was resisted by Mr Wilson. It would, he said, 
render his task of conducting the war very difficult; it 
would ‘amount to nothing less than an assumption on 
the part of the legislative body of tle executive work 
of the Administration’; responsibility could not be 
divided, and there was the ‘ominous precedent’ of the 
Committee on the Conduct of the War instituted during 
Mr Lincoln’s administration. It was the ‘cause of con- 
stant and distressing harassment,’ and rendered the task 
of the Executive ‘all but impossible.’ 

This was very true, but Congressional approval of 
the project for such a committee was attributable, in 
part, I venture to think, to the feeling that, with the 
government spending unparalleled sums and a President 
exercising such enormous powers, there should be some 
check on the Executive other than the possibility of 
impeachment. A committee like that proposed, how- 
ever, would simply harass without being able to enforce 
responsibility ; and Mr Wilson’s protest was sufficient 
to force Congress to give in and allow him a free rein. 
In January, 1918, and later, when Congressional investi- 
gations showed that some of the tasks before the War 
Department had been inadequately accomplished, there 
was a strong movement to create a War Cabinet and a 
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separate Ministry of Munitions. Mr Wilson opposed 
both plans; and, so long as he maintained this attitude 
and was ready to veto measures embodying them, they 
could not be adopted. Better administration could not 
be secured in that manner. 

Almost at once—on Feb. 6, 1918—a Bill emanating 
from the President himself was introduced in Congress. 
It gave him wide powers with regard to the coordination 
and consolidation of government bureaux, commissions, 
and agencies. This Bill met with strenuous opposi- 
tion; and it was not until the measure was radically 
amended that it secured approval. Even so, this was 
delayed until May.* Under the Bill as finally adopted, ~ 
the President is authorised ‘to make such redistribu- 
tion of functions among the executive agencies as he 
may deem necessary,’ to ‘utilise, coordinate, and con- 
solidate any executive or administrative commissions, 
bureaux, and agencies’ now existing by law, and to 
transfer duties or powers or the personnel from, one 
department to another. This was permitted, however, 
only in matters relating to the conduct of the present 
war. The measure provides that, if the President believes 
any agency should be abolished, he shall report to Con- 
gress, and Congress will arrange for the transfer of 
appropriations in the reorganisation, limiting their ex- 
penditure to the purposes specified by Congress. But, 
even in this form, the law gives the President extra- 
ordinary powers; he can disregard the limitations of 
existing statutes, and has a free hand in reorganising 
the machinery of government. The responsibility for 
any failure will now rest wholly on the Executive; the 
measure breaks the vicious circle by which Congress 
places all sorts of restrictions upon departments and 
their appropriations, and then makes the defects and 
difficulties which are inevitable the excuse for further 
interference. Congress has retained but little more than 


\ 


* ‘Few will stop to think how great a legislative triumph for the Presi- 
dent it [the adoption of the measure] means,’ remarked the New York 
‘ Evening Post.’ ‘ With prominent Senators of his own party opposed to 
him, and with confident predictions made that the measure could never be 
passed, he stuck to it; and his dour persistence finally won. The melting 
away of opposition in the end is simply one proof more that, in time of 
war, the demands of the President for full power are irresistible.’ 
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its control of the purse; President Wilson has practically 
unlimited authority. His first act was to reorganise the 
Army Air Service, to divorce it from the control of the 
Signal Corps, and to separate the functions of production 
and operation. 

But, while these changes may give the Executive a 
free rein, they do not provide any method by which the 
Administration can be held accountable by the legislative 
representatives of the people. This problem is apparently 
far removed from solution, It has been proposed that 
members of the Cabinet, chairmen of commissions like 
those dealing with the tariff, banking, and shipping, and 
officials like Mr Hoover, Food Controller, and Mr Garfield, 
Fuel Controller, should be given seats on the floor of 
Congress, with permission to participate in debate. This 
would undoubtedly lead to greater harmony between the 
Executive and the Legislature ; and so much would be an 
immense gain. Of course, inexperienced parliamentarians 
would not be wholly competent to act as administration 
leaders, and the party disorganisation on important 
measures would doubtless continue; but it would make 
for more complete information in Congress as to the 
aims of the Administration, and a greater measure of 
harmony between the Executive and the Legislature. 
The presence of members of the Cabinet in Congress, and 
their participation in the debates on important measures, 
would expedite the passage of those measures and pre- 
vent the substitution of legislative whims for executive 
demands. These representatives of the Administration 
might possibly balance the disadvantage of committee 
chairmen’s holding their posts through seniority, and thus 
in some cases being unwilling to act as sponsors for 
legislation desired by the various departments. 

Such an expedient would also furnish a partial solu- 
tion of the problem of controlling the Executive. ‘If we 
are to give absolute control over the production, dis- 
tribution and consimption of all the necessaries of life 
to a single executive department or to a single individual,’ 
said Senator McLean, ‘I think we ought, if possible, to 
harmonise the thoughts and actions of those who make 
the law with the thoughts of those who interpret and 
administer it.’ And he could well have added that, when 
delegating such enormous powers to the Executive, 
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Congress should attempt to control in some measure the 
function of administration. Department heads in Con- 
gress, answering questions and called upon to defend 
their activities, even without the degree of responsi- 
bility which obtains under a Cabinet system, would 
furnish a much more adequate check than the methods 
of control now available to Congress. Investigations 
into the work of the War Department have had good 
results; but their attitude is distinctly hostile, and Mr 
Wilson objects to them. Informal conferences between 
members of Congress and the Secretary of War and 
Chief of Staff were not attempted until the spring of 
1918; had they been begun earlier and made really 
informative, investigations embarrassing to the Executive 
and disquieting to the people would have been less 
necessary. Mr Wilson’s dictatorship will continue even 
with Congress adequately informed ; but it will be help- 
less to interfere. 


We need not bestow any lengthy consideration on 
the President’s control of foreign affairs, since, in saying 
that it is autocratic, one has said practically all there 
is to say. Under the constitution of the United States, 
the Federal Government, as a whole, possesses plenary 
authority over foreign relations; but this is divided 
between the two Houses, the President, and the Senate. 
Congress enjoys, among other powers, the right to punish 
offences against the Law of Nations, to declare war, to 
grant letters of marque and reprisal, to make rules con- 
cerning captures on land and sea, to raise armies, to provide 
a navy, and to enact any regulations that may be necessary 
and proper for carrying these powers into effect. The 
President has complete executive authority; he is Com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy, and he makes 
treaties and appoints ambassadors with the concurrence 
of the Senate, whose power is limited to these two cases 
in which its approval is necessary to validate the 
President's acts. This constitutional authority, as is 
evident, is both incomplete and not too definitely 
parcelled out; nothing is said about neutrality, the recog- 
nition of new governments, the abrogation of treaties, 
or the conclusion of agreements not so formal as to 
require the sanction of the Senate; and, while Congress 
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has the power to declare war, if a treaty of alliance. 
required the United States to take up arms, this obliga- 
tion could be met only with the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives. ' 

Nevertheless the gaps in the constitutional delegation 
of powers have been filled, says Prof. Corwin, ‘by the 
theory that the control of foreign relations is in its 
nature an executive function, and one, therefore, which 
belongs to the President in the absence of specific con- 
stitutional provision to the contrary.’* When, in 1793, 
war broke out between France and England, Washington 
issued a proclamation of neutrality which was bitterly 
attacked by French sympathisers on the ground that 
he had exceeded his constitutional authority. An ex- 
haustive debate on the legal question was engaged in 
by Hamilton, who approved, and by Madison, who 
objected to, the President’s action; but the former was 
theoretically correct, and Washington’s course has been 
followed without exception to the present day. The 
outcome is that the initiative in foreign affairs, which 
the President possesses without restriction, is virtually 


the power to control them without any check except the 
indefinite one of public opinion. As Mr Wilson wrote 
in 1908: 


‘The President cannot conclude a treaty with a foreign power 
without the consent of the Senate, but he may guide every 
step of diplomacy; and to guide diplomacy is to determine 
what treaties must be made, if the faith and prestige of the 
Government are to be maintained. He need disclose no step 
of a negotiation until it is complete ; and, when in any critical 
matter it is completed, the Government is virtually com- 
mitted. Whatever its disinclination, the Senate may feel 
itself committed also.’ t 


Mr Wilson has not hesitated in acting unreservedly 
on the principles he here expressed. Without consulting 
the Senate he withdrew the United Sates from partici- 
pation in the Six-Power loan to China; on the question 
of Panama Canal Tolls he was forced to deal with Con- 
gress, because the repeal of a statute was necessary, but 
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* Corwin, ‘The President’s Control of Foreign Relations,’ p. 5. 
¢ ‘Constitutional Government in the United States,’ p. 77. 
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he so mobilised public opinion that Congress was forced 
to do his bidding. The Mexican policy, whatever we may 
think of its suecess, was Mr Wilson’s own; he reported 
to Congress in his messages, and when necessary, asked 
for authority to intervene. Probably a majority in Con- 
gress disapproved of the President’s policy so far as they 
understood it, but the authority to occupy Vera Cruz 
was granted. Later developments—the mediation with 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, at Niagara, and the recog- 
nition of Carranza—were governed solely by Mr Wilson’s 
wishes. With regard to Pan-America, the foundations 
of an entente cordiale were laid, while at the same time a 
strong hand was manifested in Nicaragua, Haiti, and San 
Domingo, where revolutions were being attempted. The 
Senate was consulted only when treaties were necessary ; 
and Mr Wilson has not been over-punctilious in asking 
the cooperation of the Senate. The Lansing-Ishii agree- 
ment, under which the United States gives Japan a rather 
free hand in China, was negotiated by the President 
without consulting the other branch of the treaty-making 
authority. 

When the European war broke out, President Wilson 
dictated the course to be pursued by the United States. 
Our proclamations of neutrality, our silence over the 
rape of Belgium and succeeding violations of Inter- 
national Law so far as they did not affect our rights, 
and the policy pursued toward England and Germany 
which aimed at persuading them to abandon their 
restrictions upon American commerce, represented the 
will of an executive head who was not responsible to 
the Legislature. Had Mr Wilson desired, he could have 
led the country into war when the ‘ Lusitania’ was sunk; 
the crime of the ‘Sussex’ in April 1916, could likewise 
have been made a casus belli that would have been 
approved by the American people. The proposals of 
peace in December, 1916, were sent without consulta- 
tion except perhaps with a few intimate friends; com- 
munications with European Governments were made 
through Colonel House, Mr Wilson’s closest friend and 
adviser; the magnificent address of Jan. 22, 1917, 
announcing the programme that America would stand 
for at the settlement, and which, if satisfactory, she 
would pledge her faith and strength to secure, was made, 
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indeed, to the Senate ‘as the council associated with me 
in the final determination of our international obliga- 
tions, but it was President Wilson’s own policy. He 
broke off diplomatic relations with Germany, reporting 
the fact to Congress, but not asking for, or being com- 
pelled to secure, approval. When, subsequently, Mr 
Wilson desired to arm American ships, the Senate rules 
prevented him from securing this authority before the 
end of the session, but he found it in an old statute. 

Then came the declaration of war, made by Congress 
as soon as the President asked for it. No formal alliance 
has been entered into by the United States with the other 
nations fighting Germany ; semi-officially it is stated that 
the United States looks on the Entente Powers as ‘co- 
belligerents’ rather than ‘allies, and that there is a 
‘gentlemen’s agreement’ rather than a formal document. 
The extent of diplomatic cocperation with the ‘ co-belli- 
gerents, the intervention in Russia, the pretence of not 
declaring war on Turkey and Bulgaria—all depended on 
the President. Mr Wilson conducted the negotiations 
with Germany preceding the armistice, and appointed 
the American peace commissioners without consulting 
the Senate. The terms of peace that the United States 
will endeavour to secure—as formulated in the ‘fourteen 
points’ of Jan. 8, 1918, and later addresses—represent 
Mr Wilson’s views. Even with few international problems 
to be settled, an almost absolute control of foreign affairs 
has been gradually assumed by Presidents ; and American 
foreign policy is conducted under conditions that are 
thoroughly undemocratic. There is almost as much 
secrecy as under European systems; nothing is yet 
known in the United States, for example, as to the 
outcome of the ‘ Lusitania’ negotiations, with which 
the President and his Secretary of State professed them- 
selves to be’ satisfied. Diplomacy proceeding ‘frankly 
and in the public view ’—the first of the war aims enu- 
merated by Mr Wilson in his great address of Jan. 8, 
1918—will mean as great a change for the United States 
as for its Allies. 


So recently as 1908,'Mr Wilson wrote that, if the 
President ‘rightly interpret the national thought and 
boldly insist upon it, he is irresistible. A President 
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trusted by the country ‘can not only lead it, but form it 
to his own views.’* President Wilson has been irre- 
sistible, and he has formed the country to his own views. 
He has looked upon his réle as the leader of American 
Democracy as something more than a counting of heads ; 
and in time of war he has taken the responsibility of 
deciding questions, not as he thought the public at the 
moment wished the country to act, or even as he thought 
the public would wish him to act if all the facts of the 
situation were known. On the contrary, Mr Wilson, it 
appears, has made his decisions according to what his 
information, his judgment, and his conscience have told 
him will ultimately be approved. This is not to say that 
Mr Wilson does not pay attention to the demands of 
public opinion from moment to moment; they help him 
to steer the course which he thinks will be justified in 
the end. Public opinion now sanctions presidential 
dictatorship in the United States; and that, as I have 
said, makes the fact not the less true but simply the 
less alarming. 
LINDSAY ROGERS. 


* ‘Constitutional Government in the United States,’ p. 68, 
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Art. 9.—THE REVOLUTION IN FINLAND: ITS CAUSES 
AND RESULTS. 
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To understand the events of 1917-18 in Finland, some 
knowledge of political and social conditions in that 
country is required. This is all the more necessary by 
reason of the extremely intricate politics of Finland, 
complicated as they are by the fact that two languages, 
Swedish and Finnish, are spoken side by side, while the 
sovereign power of Russia is a third factor to be taken 
into account. We propose, therefore, first of all to touch 
on the main features of Finnish political life. 

Before the war the government of Finland was divided 
between the Tsar (who was Grand Duke of Finland), the 
Senate and the Diet. The position of Finland within 
the Russian Empire was unique, since its Constitution 
went back to the old Swedish form of government, de- 
fined in 1772 and 1789 and guaranteed by Alexander I in 
1809, when Finland was ceded to Russia. The legislative 
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power was in the hands of the Grand Duke and the 
Diet, though the former was also entitled to issue certain 
administrative decrees on his own initiative. A special 
Secretary of State maintairied contact between the Grand 
Duke and the Finnish bodies, while the Governor General 
presided over the civil administration. The Senate was 
divided into two departments—Justice and Economy. 
The first was a Supreme Court of Appeal but also dealt 
with certain questions of administration. However, 
most of the administration was carried on by the Depart- 
ment of Economy, which consisted of eight ministries 
with a senator at the head of each. The senators were 
nominated by the Grand Duke for a period of three 
years. It is obvious that this placed great power in the 
hands of the Grand Duke, especially as the Senate was 
not responsible to the Diet. After 1906 this latter body 
was a single chamber elected by universal suffrage and 
proportional representation, its two hundred members 
being chosen every three years. 

The chief political parties are the Swedish party, 
the Old Finns, the Young Finns, the Agrarians and 
the Socialists. The first of these, which has behind it the 
ancient heritage of Swedish culture, seeks to defend the 
interests of the Swedish-speaking Finns and to ward off 
attempts at linguistic oppression by the Finnish-speaking 
majority. The Old Finn party expresses its ideal in the 
words ‘one nation, one language,’ and looks to Germany 
for its inspiration, particularly to Bismarck’s work of 
unification. It has many followers among the peasant 
proprietors, above all in the south and west, and also 
amongst the clergy. The Young Finns broke away from 
the Old Finns early in the ‘nineties. Their views are 
more radical and their political tendencies of French and 
English rather than of German origin. The ranks of 
this party contain many scientists, artists and men of 
letters. They have always been on good terms with the 
Swedish party, their programme being ‘one spirit and 
two languages.’ The two parties united to resist Russian 
encroachments on the Constitution, while the Old Finns 
were more compliant. The Agrarians, who uphold the in- 
terests of the small land-owners, are also constitutionally 
minded. All these parties represent bourgeois opinion 
and combine against the Socialists. The last-named 
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party is of very recent growth. Although various work- 
men’s organisations existed in the ‘eighties, it was not 
until 1899 that the new party came into being. It spread 
very rapidly, and within a few years was one of the 
most powerful factors in Finnish politics. The country- 
side, not the town, was the source of its strength, for 
the position of the numerous torpare (peasants holding 
land as tenants or crofters) was so insecure that a real 
grievance existed. For years the upper and middle 
classes had been absorbed in linguistic warfare, and had 
to some extent overlooked the necessity of reforms 
promoting the material welfare of the people. 

We shall now be able to appreciate the reasons which 
induced a certain section of Finns to join hands with 
the Russian Bolsheviks and to split Finland into two 
hostile factions. The violence and bitterness of speech 
with which the quarrel about the use of Swedish and 
Finnish had been carried on paved the way for class 
warfare. From linguistic hate to class hate was but 
a short distance. This animosity has throughout been 
characteristic of the Finnish Labour movement, and, as 
time passed, it became even more pronounced. Writing 
in 1914, Mr Reade said almost prophetically: ‘It seems 
to an outsider that class hatred has been preached to an 
extent that may endanger Finland’s unity of action and 
blind people to an objective view of things.’ 

The gulf between the two sections of society was 
- ultimately made still wider by the relations of Finland 
to Russia. Not long after the foundation of the Finnish 
Labour party, an attempt was made by the Russian 
Governor Bobrikoff to bring Finland to heel. Various 
methods were tried, one being to cleave the nation into 
a number of warring factions. It was doubtless with 
this end in view that Bobrikoff provided free meals in 
Russian barracks for Finnish workmen and at the same 
time offered them land without any payment. At first 
the workers seem to have hesitated, and it was even 
possible in 1899 to read an article in ‘Tydémies’ (‘The 
Working-Man’) which declared that Russia’s measures 
were merely directed against Finnish capitalists, and 
therefore the workers should stand aside. Before long, 
however, the Social Democrats resolutely opposed the 
new régime, as was clearly seen on the occasion of the 
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great strike in 1903, when Russia sought to conscribe 
Finns for the imperial army. 

A new development was marked by the national 
strike of 1905. The disturbances in Russia had led to 
the establishment of the Duma; and the Finns, co- 
operating with the Russian revolutionaries, organised 
a strike throughout the whole of Finland. This was the 
work of Radical bourgeois and of Socialist working-men 
who formed White and Red Guards to defend their 
liberties. For a time the two parties acted without 
friction, but in the end they quarrelled. In November, 
1905, the Tsar restored the Constitution; and the 
bourgeois elements now considered that their object was 
attained, and that the strike should therefore come to 
an end. The workmen, on the other hand, wished to 
continue the strike and demanded certain social reforms 
such as the introduction of the eight hours’ day. Thus 
the strike, which was originally directed against Russian 
oppression, developed into a class struggle. Feeling ran 
very high, and in August, 1906, culminated in riots at 
Helsingfors, as the result of which a number of persons 
were killed. In consequence of the strike of 1905, friendly 
relations were set up between the Finnish Socialists and 
the Russian revolutionaries ; while class hatred in Finland 
itself was more pronounced than ever, and, in view of 
the stubborn character of the Finn, did not seem likely 
to yield speedily to more friendly feelings. 

Even before these events the attitude of the Finnish 
bourgeois had been frequently misrepresented. During 
the period of Russification a number of the middle and 
upper classes did, it is true, lend a hand to the oppressor ; 
but the great majority opposed him as strenuously as did 
the Finnish workers themselves. The names of those 
who were carried off to Russian prisons are a sufficient 
and an eloquent testimony. In spite of this, the Socialist 
papers did not scruple to depict the bourgeoisie as a 
whole as the supporters of Russian despotism. This 
campaign was carried on, in particular, by ‘Tyémies,’ 
the leading Socialist newspaper. In 1906 universal 
suffrage had been introduced; and, as the result of the 
growing power of the Labour party, social legislation 
was brought in and carried by the Finnish Diet. In the 
meantime, however, the reactionary movement in Russia 
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had set in, and one of the shapes it took was interference 
with Finnish affairs. Several important Labour Laws 
were vetoed by the Tsar; and the hopes of the Finnish 
workers were disappointed. The effect on the situation 
in Finland was unfavourable, for the idea was sedulously 
cultivated by ‘Tyémies ’—whose methods have since been 
severely criticised by M. Branting, the leader of the 
Swedish Socialists—that the bills had been rejected at 
the instance of the Finnish bourgeoisie. Thus the poison 
of class prejudice continued to eat its way into the body 
politic of Finland, with disastrous consequences. 


On this condition of things the war supervened. 
From afar the Finns saw the horrors into which the 
world had been plunged; and the Socialists were not 
slow to attribute this bankruptcy of civilisation to the 
malignancy of capitalism and the bourgeoisie. They 
saw the masses of Russia perish in millions from war, 
disease and hunger, while profiteers throve. In Finland 
itself there was a great rise in prices, combined with a 
dearth of many articles. All this added fuel to the 
flame; and the influence of syndicalistic views introduced 
from Norway and Sweden swelled the existing volume 
of unrest. At the outbreak of the Russian Revolution 
in the spring of 1917, it might have been expected that 
the storm, which had long been gathering on the horizon, 
would burst at once. But it did not. The Socialists, 
who had obtained a majority at the elections of 1916, 
joined with the bourgeois to secure the constitutional 
rights of Finland. This united front was not, however, 
maintained for long; and ultimately the Socialists with- 
drew from the Senate. 

In view of the aggravated state of public opinion the 
events which followed were probably inevitable. Yet 
there can be little doubt that the conduct of certain 
bourgeois newspapers helped to precipitate the trouble 
which had for years been hanging over the Finnish 
nation. In spite of the steps taken by M. Kerensky and 
his colleagues of the Provisional Government to meet 
the demands of Finland, there were certain people who, 
remembering past occasions on which Russian pledges 
had been broken, began to look elsewhere. The recollec- 
tion of the Finns who had offered their services to 
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Germany as volunteers in the war with Russia induced 
them to urge that Finland should throw in her lot with 
Germany. The Finnish Socialists, on the contrary, had 
little sympathy with German militarism, and, since 
1905, had been intimate with their Socialist comrades in 
Russia. The attitude of the above-mentioned newspapers 
could not fail, therefore, to further this intimacy. The 
Russian garrisons in Finland, who had murdered their 
officers under circumstances of revolting brutality, were 
inspired with the most violent class hatred. More and 
more, as the summer of 1917 passed, they fraternised 
with the Finnish working-men; and the atmosphere 
became more and more oppressive. This combination 
became active in July, 1917, when the Socialist majority 
in the Diet tried to obtain the transference of the powers 
of the Crown to itself, while preserving the union of 
Finland with Russia. They were supported by thewol- 
sheviks of Petrograd and by the Russian garrison at 
Helsingfors. The Senate, on the other hand, proposed 
to the Provisional Government that the Diet should be 
dissolved. This was done; and the elections held on 
Oct. 1, 1917, gave a weak bourgeois majority. 

How matters would have gone if Kerensky had 
remained in power, no one can say. But his fall in 
November and the domination of the Bolsheviks, with 
whom the Finnish Socialists maintained cordial relations, 
exercised a far-reaching influence on the political situa- 
tion. As Russia was in a chaotic condition, and the 
meeting of a Constituent Assembly, for which the con- 
stitutionally-inclined Finns had been waiting, seemed 
uncertain, the Diet, on Nov. 15, assumed all the power 
except that already in the hands of the Senate. It had, 
therefore, the right to elect the Senate, and it proceeded 
to do so on Nov. 26. The President of this latter body 
was Judge Svinhufvud, formerly the Speaker of the 
Diet, who had returned from his exile in Siberia after 
the Revolution of March, 1917. He was destined to play 
an important part in the course of the next few months. 
The necessity for social legislation was perceived ; and 
various Acts were passed enforcing the eight hours’ day 
and enabling the communes to tax capital heavily. But 
serious disturbances had at last begun. A strike broke out 
and lasted several days (Nov. 14-18), during which period 
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class hatred found vent in the murder of over thirty 
people. The strike did little to ease the position. Reck- 
less misrepresentation was still the order of the day. 
Thus, when the grain for which Finland in the summer 
of 1917 had paid Russia over 2,000,000/. failed to arrive, 
it was freely asserted that the bourgeois had seized this 
large sum to buy arms for use against the Reds. By 
such means were the passions of the people, little 
acquainted with politics, roused to a white heat. There 
was, nevertheless, one bright spot amid all this gloomy 
chaos. At the request of the Finnish Socialists, the 
Petrograd Bolsheviks, whose cooperation had all the 
time been most intimate, agreed to complete inde- 
pendence, though it was understood that Russia and 
Finland should be re-united by a social revolution. 

The hopes aroused by the recognition of Finnish 
independence by various countries were, however, over- 
shadowed by the unsettled state of society; and it 
became obvious that before long an armed conflict must 
ensue. According to an article by M. W. Chydenius in 
‘Finsk Tidskrift, a Red Guard had been formed in the 
summer of 1917; and, after the strike, a number of Red 
troops, armed with rifles borrowed from the Russian 
garrison, retained possession of a well-known building. 
Moreover, at Saksaniemi, near Borga, the police had been 
attacked and put to flight; while in the vicinity of 
Helsingfors there were numerous armed hands, con- 
sisting of men who had been employed in the construc- 
tion of fortifications for the Russians. In the long run 
it was these labourers who, with the Russian garrison, 
made the Red Revolution possible. In other places, 
the Town Councils were arrested by the populace 
and the Russian soldiery, who endeavoured to induce 
them to part with thousands of pounds of communal 
money for ‘relief work.’ Early in 1918, the governors 
of different provinces were held as prisoners by the 
Socialists, while the Red Guards seized the palace of 
the Governor-General at Helsingfors and established 
their headquarters in the building. Robbery and murder 
were common occurrences. A demand was even made 
that the Government should pay the Red Guards for 
the days they had been on strike in the previous 
November. The Government was powerless, for it had 
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no means of enforcing its authority. In the country 
the police were not strong enough, and in the towns they 
had been affected by Bolshevik ideas and were unreliable. 
In the meantime the law-abiding citizens had not been 
idle; and Defence Corps, also known as White Guards, 
had sprung up in various parts of the country. The 
Diet authorised the Senate to organise a force for the 
maintenance of order; and on Jan. 26, 1918, the White 
Guards were officially recognised as such. This meant 
that the Senate had the power to govern—in conjunction 
with the Diet, of course—and they had an armed force 
to back themup. The Socialists were absolutely opposed 
to this, and on Jan. 27 a general strike was declared. 
It was clear that the crisis had come. The Senate, there- 
fore, left Helsingfors and settled at Vasa on the coast 
of the Gulf of Bothnia. 


The plan of the Red Guards was revolution and the 
establishment of a system resembling that of the 
Bolsheviks at Petrograd. Their aim was not democracy, 
however advanced, not constitutional government, how- 
ever progressive, but the dictatorship of the workers. 


Other classes had no rights, and this in spite of the fact 
that the Reds had been in a minority at the autumn 
election of 1917. A People’s Council was set up at 
Helsingfors, at the head of which was M. K. Manner, 
formerly Speaker of the Diet. Alongside this body there 
existed a council representing various workers’ organisa- 
tions and the Red Guard. What were the acts of the 
new government? It made no attempt to carry out the 
great principle of Socialism—the nationalisation of 
the means of production. The task was probably too 
difficult to be grappled with during the short period in 
which the Reds held power. But private property was 
seized, the owners being either murdered or driven away. 
Estates were placed under the supervision of communal 
committees, while factories were managed by representa- 
tives of the employees. All crofters’ holdings were 
declared to be the property of the crofter. Most large 
factories and private banks were in the hands of the 
Red Guards. In such banks business was only permitted 
if the instructions of the People’s Council were carried 
out. Similarly the Bank of Finland was occupied, and 
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some 7,000,000/. were taken over.. Notes-to the value of 
about 3,000,000. were issued, these “still bearing the 
signature of the old pre-revolutionary bank administra- 
tion. Such Government officials as refused to work 
under the new authority were dismissed. The existing 
legal organisation was swept away. At first, revolutionary 
courts with the help of a supreme court tried political 
cases only; but, from March 13, the entire legal adminis- 
tration was placed in their hands; that is, the control 
was given to people most of whom were ignorant of 
law and therefore paid no attention to the legal code. 
Numerous orders were issued, one of which authorised 
the Red Guards to take any bourgeois for forced labour. 
All papers, except those holding the views of the new 
government, were suppressed. 

The People’s Council also proposed to reform the 
Constitution ; and a scheme was drawn up of which the 
outlines are as follows: 

1. The Government to be in the hands of an Assembly, 
composed of 200 members elected by universal suffrage, 
all those having reached the age of twenty in the 
election-year being qualified to vote. 

2. The Executive to be the People’s Council, elected 
for three years by the Assembly, the latter continuously 
controlling the activities of the Council by means of 
committees. 

3. Every administrative decision of the Council may 
be submitted to the Assembly by the Revising Com- 
mittee, if it considers that the decision is contrary to 
what the Assembly would have arrived at. 

4, The people to take an immediate part in legislation 
and in the administration, both general and legal. One 
twentieth of the number who voted in the last election 
to be entitled to demand a referendum which shall annul 
any decision of the Assembly, the People’s Council or 
any other administrative authority, and similarly the 
verdict of any court of law. 

If the Bill were not passed by universal suffrage after 
the cessation of war, the People’s Council intended to 
remain in power. If it were passed, they had made an 
agreement with the Bolsheviks for the import of Russian 
workmen who should become Finnish citizens and thus 
give the Reds a majority. 
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All these schompga siltimately came to nothing, but in 
the meantime a veritable Reign of Terror prevailed in 
the Red part of Finland. The situation was rendered 
intolerable by the inability of the Red Government to 
control its own followers. The inmates of the prisons 
had been released, and the consequences are not difficult 
toimagine. It is estimated that at least 1000 unarmed 
people were murdered. These included clergymen, land- 
owners, Officials and engineers. Even those who stood 
outside politics were not spared. The great composer 
Jean Sibelius is reported to have had a narrow escape. 
His name had been entered upon the list of persons to 
be put to death. Prof. Kajanus, hearing of this, obtained 
an interview with the War Minister of the Reds, a 
workman who had spent several years in prison for 
murder and had been released by the Red Guards. 
Kajanus happened to learn that the War Minister was 
fond of music and> played the cornet. He therefore 
appealed to the musical revolutionary to save the great 
Sibelius. A passport was given him, and with this he 
succeeded in getting Sibelius through the lines of the 
Red Guards. It was not too soon, for two days later 
Sibelius would have been taken from his country-house 
near Helsingfors and shot. House to house visitations, 
followed by murder or imprisonment, were frequent. 

Such was the state of affairs that various foreign 
consuls at Tammerfors protested to the People’s Council ; 
and on March 1, 1918, the British, French and Swedish 
representatives at Helsingfors drew attention to these 
numerous murders in South Finland, committed by 
persons who declared that they were members of the 
revolutionary army and acting in its name. In his reply, 
M. Sirola, the Commissioner for Foreign Affairs, while 
not denying these facts, stated that the Socialist party 
and the commanders of the Red Guards had often in- 
sisted that unnecessary violence was injurious to the 
revolution. Obviously, a government which was not 
even able to guarantee the safety of life and limb could 
not exist for long and was destined to go down before 
any strong and efficient authority. It is equally clear 
that, after such a Reign of Terror, the White Guards 
were not disposed to treat the revolutionaries with undue 
leniency. 
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It now remains to say something of the course of the 
military operations which ended in the overthrow of the 
Red Guards, At the outset it should be made quite clear 
that the latter had considerable advantages over the 
White Guards. They had been able to drill openly, and 
in consequence their training was further advanced ; 
they had at their disposal the Russian arsenals with 
large supplies of rifles, machine-guns, artillery, ammuni- 
tion and equipment of every kind; and they were 
superior in numbers. According to M. W. Chydenius, 
the Red Guards in receipt of pay at the beginning of 
March amounted to 75,000; and, as 70,000 prisoners were 
ultimately taken, it would appear that their strength 
must have been at least 100,000. Although handi- 
capped in various ways, the organisers of the White 
Guards were not idle. About the middle of January 
Baron Gustaf Mannerheim, who had recently been 
elected commander-in-chief by the Senate in case of war, 
arrived at Vasa. It was thought that the party of law 
and order would receive most support here ; and Manner- 
heim, hoping that he would have about a month before 
the crisis came, began to make his preparations. It 
turned out, however, that the time at his disposal was 
shorter than had been anticipated. On Jan. 28 the Red 
Revolution began; and, at one blow, by seizing the 
important railway junctions and lines of communication, 
the Red Guards obtained posession of South Finland. 

In the meantime Mannerheim had been at work. 
He had received many indications of what was about 
to happen, not the least significant being the impending 
despatch of Russian marines to the region bordering the 
Gulf of Bothnia. Mannerheim, with great skill, planned 
to open up communications with the east of Finland by 
seizing the railway through the centre of the country, 
and with Sweden by occupying the ports on the Gulf 
of Bothnia and the railway running north to Sweden 
through Tornea. On the night of Jan. 27, Major- 
General von Gerich, Colonels Berg and Wetzer and 
Captain Ignatius commenced operations. With a num- 
ber of peasants, many of whom, according to Count 
W. A. Douglas’s recent article in ‘Svensk Tidskrift,’ were 
unarmed, they succeeded in capturing Vasa, Lappo, 
Seinaéjoki (also known as Ostermyra), Ylistaro and 
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Ilmajoki. Real fighting took place only at Vasa and 
Ylistaro, and even here the struggle was soon ended. 
Elsewhere the relatively strong Russian garrisons, dis- 
covering that they had been surrounded in the darkness 
by the White Guards, offered little or no resistance. 

These initial victories were of great importance, for 
they raised the spirits of the troops and provided them 
with arms. Within the next few days the successes 
were followed up; and the important towns of Gamla 
Karleby, Kristinestad and Jakobstad fell into the hands 
of the Whites. More rifles and the first cannon were 
captured, while the occupation of the important junction 
of Haapamiki opened up the way to East Finland. 
The next important step was to capture the towns of 
Uleaborg and Tornea, which covered the railway to 
Sweden. This was no easy task, for in the northern 
part of the province of Osterbotten there were numerous 
Russian troops and considerable Red forces. However, 
on Feb. 3 the White troops under Captain Ignatius 
took Uleaborg. The gravity of the situation can be 
measured by the fact that the V6ra cadets had to be 
thrown into the struggle. In the space of a few days, 
by means of bold and skilful leadership, the Whites 
had secured their communications with Sweden by land 
and sea, and also with Eastern Finland. At the end of 
this first stage of the operations, the North of Finland 
was in the hands of the Whites, the South in the posses- 
sion of the Reds. 

The second period, which lasted until March 16, was 
one of organisation. The equipment of Mannerheim’s 
troops was unsatisfactory, and a serious offensive move- 
ment was out of the question. They had about 12,000 
rifles of two different models and only some 100 cart- 
ridges per rifle. Few machine-guns were in their posses- 
sion; and they had only 20 cannon of various types, 
few of them being serviceable, while the supply of ammu- 
nition was scanty. The troops were raw and untrained ; 
they kept together according to the parish or district 
they came from; but, if their food ran short, or their 
clothes were worn out or private circumstances required 
it, they were not to be prevented from returning home. 
Moreover, training was interrupted by the necessity of 
throwing in every available man to hold back the Reds, 
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whose superiority in numbers, training and equipment 
enabled them to attack first. The White officers and 
instructors were a heterogeneous collection. The total 
number of instructors was inadequate; and Swedish 
volunteers could be fully utilised only in training Swedish- 
speaking Finns, whereas the majority of the troops 
spoke Finnish. Most urgent of all was the question 
of arms and ammunition. The Swedish Government 
refused to supply them, or to allow their transit through 
Sweden, but supplies were ultimately secured from Ger- 
many and conveyed by sea to the White Guards. 

Energetic measures were taken to place the new 
organisation on a sound footing. The training of troops 
was pushed on rapidly, this being facilitated by the 
arrival of the Finnish Jiigers who had been raised 
in Germany to fight against the Russians. The first 
contingent landed on Feb. 18, and was followed eight 
days later by the main force of about 1000 men. These 
Jagers formed the framework of the new White Army. 
The latter was at first kept up by voluntary recruiting ; 
and six battalions, formed into two Grenadier Regiments, 
were got together by this means. Then conscription was 
introduced, and some 12,000 men raised, organised as 
Jiger Regiments 1-6. These Grenadiers and Jaigers were 
the nucleus of the regular White troops, In addition, 
however, in the districts immediately behind the front, 
a sort of mass levy was made. It was, so far as possible, 
divided into companies and battalions, the officers being 
mainly drawn from the cadet school at Véra. The fact 
that the training of most of the White Guards did not 
begin in real earnest until the first part of March and 
that the Reds were nevertheless defeated early in May 
constitutes a remarkable achievement. 

It has been said that this second period was one of 
organisation, but this does not mean that operations 
were at an absolute standstill. On the contrary, there 
was severe fighting for important points on the railways. 
One rai:way runs from Haapamiaki through Filppula, 
Tammerfors and Tavastehus to Helsingfors; a second 
from Kuopio through St Michel and Miantyharju to 
Kouvola, where it joins the Viborg-Petrograd railway ; 
the third runs through Antrea to Viborg on the Petro- 
grad railway. Fighting took place astride all these 
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railways. Near Filppula the struggle was especially 
bitter, for, if the Reds could have taken it and advanced 
on Haapamiiki, they would have succeeded in severing 
the White Guards into two disconnected armies. Their 
efforts were vigorous and were kept up until March 18. 
With all their superiority in numbers and material the 
Reds ought, by concentrating at Filppula, to have con- 
trived to force back their adversaries. That they did 
not succeed is surprising. 

The war of movement which marks the third and 
final stage began on March 16. The Whites pressed 
forward to Tammerfors, this important industrial centre 
being cleared of the Reds on April 6. Early in April 
some 12,000 German troops under the command of Count 
von der Goltz landed at Hangé and Lovisa; and the 
Reds were thus caught between two fires, the Whites 
advancing southwards and the Germans northwards. On 
April 12 Helsingfors fell into the hands of the German 
military and naval forces. No resistance was offered 
by the powerful forts, for, as the Germans knew, the 
guns had been rendered useless. April 21 saw the 
Germans in Lahtis, April 22 in Riimiiki, and April 26 in 
Tavastehus. In the meantime the White Guards at 
Antrea, having received reinforcements from the west, 
advanced southwards, and on April 28 captured Viborg. 
No reinforcements from Russia could now reach the 
Red Guards, and the end was near. The group of White 
Guards from Mintyharju pushed south and took Kouvola. 
On May 5 Kotka fell, and shortly afterwards Fredriks- 
hamn surrendered. The main body of Red Guards 
between Lahtis and Tavastehus was engaged by Finnish 
and German troops on May 1; and, after a fierce struggle, 
the revolutionaries were routed. 


How is the complete and rapid victory of the White 
Guards to be explained? Not simply by the fact that 
they had secured the aid of seasoned German troops, for 
some of the most striking victories were won in the 
absence of the German forces. The triumph of the 
White Guards, in spite of their inferiority in numbers 
and equipment, was due to a variety of causes. In the 
first place, the Red Guards, though they fought with the 
utmost tenacity and courage, were lacking in discipline. 
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IN FINLAND 


The refusal to obey orders and the desire of every man 
to be a law unto himself led to confusion. The same 
political immaturity which produced the Red Revolution 
brought it to a disastrous end. The collapse of the Red 
Guards was also due in part to the character of their 
leaders. The highest officers were, at the beginning, 
men of skill and intelligence. Although Haapalainen, 
a drunken journalist, was their nominal Commander-in- 
Chief, this post was really in the hands of Colonel 
Swetschnikoff, a member of the Russian General Staff, 
who was aided by many other Russian officers. But the 
lower commands were held by adventurers who inspired 
no respect and had no authority. In the later stage of 
the war the Russians withdrew, leaving the inexperienced 
Finns to help themselves as best they could. At the 
crucial hour the hearts of the Finnish leaders also failed 
them, and they fled to Russia or Sweden. Thus ended 
this war, which was a class war only in a certain sense, 
as M. Klein, in his most instructive account, has shown. 
The Red Guards, who were recruited mainly from the 
industrial population of the towns, did, it is true, see in 
the struggle nothing but class strife. Egged on from 
Petrograd, they sought to establish the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, in the hope that the movement would 
spread over Scandinavia and thence throughout the 
world. The White Guards were more composite. They 
consisted of patriotic young students and of aristocratic 
opponents of revolutionary ideas, but in the main they 
drew their strength from the class of peasant proprietors. 
Nor was the struggle a racial war, for in the White 
Guards both Swedish- and Finnish-speaking soldiers 
fought in harmony. 

The head of the Finnish Government was Judge 
Svinhufvud, a highly esteemed member of the Young 
Finn party. In March, 1918, he managed to escape with 
eight companions from Finland. They secreted them- 
selves on a Russian ship, overpowered the crew and 
forced them to steer for Reval. M. Svinhufvud arrived 
at Berlin on March 12, when he was received by Hinden- 
burg and the German Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. Some days before, arrangements had been 
made for a trade and shipping agreement between Fin- 
land and Germany, the latter obtaining such privileges 
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as to ensure economic penetration. The result of these 
conversations was seen on April 3, when Germany 
announced the arrival of her troops in Finland. 

The White Government was thus from the beginning 
dominated by German influence, the bearing of which 
on Finnish foreign policy will shortly be discussed. 
Early in May the Senate was transferred from Vasa to 
Helsingfors, and the domestic situation had to be faced. 
The position of the Government was uncertain, on 
account of the large number of sympathisers with the 
Red Guards. Many of the revolutionaries had been shot 
without trial by their enraged opponents. Others were 
kept prisoners while waiting for trial, and suffered 
greatly owing to the lack of organisation and the scanty 
food supply. A large section of the people regarded the 
Government with bitter hostility ; and an election seemed, 
in the circumstances, out of the question. On May 15 
the old Diet consequently resumed its sittings, although 
fifty-four members, who had joined the rebels, were 
missing. 

In view of the political turmoil, the future form of 
the Finnish State was a matter calling for urgent dis- 
cussion. Opinion was divided on the subject, especially 
as Finland had been proclaimed an independent republic 
in the previous autumn and had been recognised as 
such by Germany, Austria-Hungary, France and the 
Seandinavian Powers. The Old Finns were in favour 
of a monarchy, while the Young Finns and Agrarians 
were opposed to it. The Socialists, though insufficiently 
represented in the Diet, regarded the proposal with dis- 
favour; and the Swedish party, believing that a foreign 
sovereign would seek the support of the majority, i.e. 
the Finnish-speaking population, and fearing lest their 
linguistic rights should go to the wall, hesitated. Many 
Finns felt themselves to be under duress; and their 
attitude was expressed by a member of the Diet, who 
said: ‘Let us not deceive ourselves. We are too weak 
to defend our liberty alone; we are dependent on Ger- 
many. Whether we elect to be a monarchy or a republic, 
we shall be commanded from Berlin. It is only a choice 
whether we shall be governed by a German Prince or a 
German minister resident at Helsingfors.’ 

The Government resolved to ignore the fact that 
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Finland was already a republic, and to urge the election 
of a king on the basis of the Swedish Constitution of 
1772. On June 11, 1918, it introduced a bill into the 
Diet, enacting that Finland should be a free and indi- 
visible monarchy under a hereditary sovereign; that 
the King should decide Finland's policy towards foreign 
powers, but that any treaties concluded, should, unless 
the Constitution otherwise provided, be ratified by the 
Diet; that the King should not commence an offensive 
war without the Diet’s consent, but that he should have 
an absolute veto on all legislation. The opposition was 
not overcome ; and about the middle of July the bill was 
withdrawn and the session of the Diet was declared at 
anend. The press was permitted to discuss this measure ; 
and it was made quite clear that Germany had made formal 
representations against the setting-up of arepublic. The 
Diet met again early in August, the Government, which 
had tried to influence the public by buying up news- 
papers, threatening to resign if the bill were not passed. 
After protracted negotiations about the limitations of 
the prerogative and the guaranteeing of the Swedish 
language, Prince Frederick Charles of Hesse was, on 
Oct. 9, elected King. Originally it had been intended to 
offer the throne to Prince Oscar, the fifth son of the 
Kaiser. Subsequently, Prince Adolphus Frederick of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin was suggested, but eventually 
declined to stand, apparently on the ground that the 
powers of the Crown would be unduly restricted. Prince 
Frederick Charles was a brother-in-law of the Kaiser, 
so that the latter, while maintaining the appearance 
of being disinterested by not pressing forward one of his 
own sons, secured an effective control. On Oct. 11 
‘Vorwirts’ warned Prince Frederick Charles against 
accepting the Crown; and a few days later he stated 
that his decision would depend on the course of events, 
but that in any case his accession would not take place 
for two years. The fall of the pro-German Svinhufvud 
Government at the end of November probably put an 
end to this project, which had only been carried by a 
fraction of the Diet. 

The Svinhufvud Ministry had other problems to cope 
with, among the most urgent being that of the army. 
In June a bill had been contemplated, providing for an 
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army of 30,000 men; but the Germans insisted that a 
force of 100,000 men on a peace footing should be raised. 
As the population of Finland is only 3} millions, the 
plan was absurd. However, after a little experience in 
drilling these intractable soldiers, the Germans decided 
that 27,000 would be’ ample. The opposition in the 
country was strong, and the summons to the colours 
was ignored. Of the recruits called up at Helsingfors in 
August, only eight per cent. appeared. 

One of the reasons for this reluctance was the 
adventurous foreign policy of the Government. The 
successes of the spring, both those of the Germans and 
their own, seem to have caused many Finns to lose their 
sense of proportion. There was talk of a Finnish army 
marching to Petrograd, conquering the opposite coast 
of the Gulf of Finland, and establishing a frontier con- 
tiguous with Germany. There were those who cherished 
still more ambitious dreams; but, under German direc- 
tion, this enthusiasm was concentrated on two definite 
objects: firstly, Eastern Karelia, and, secondly, an ice- 
free port on the Arctic or possibly the whole Murman 
coast. The advantages of the latter as an outlet for 
the enormous timber resources of northern Finland are 
obvious; and there appeared to be some justification 
for the move ,towards Eastern Karelia, many of whose 
inhabitants speak Finnish and were said to be oppressed 
by the Bolsheviks. There can be little doubt that the 
German object was to establish a submarine base on the 
Arctic, and, by seizing the Murman Railway, to cut off 
all connexion between Russia and the Entente except 
through Vladivostok. 

These plans were somewhat embarrassing to the 
Allies, who had no quarrel with the Finns and fully 
appreciated the difficult situation which had led to the 
calling-in of the Germans. As the Finnish Government 
facilitated the passage of Allied refugees from Russia, 
there seemed good ground to continue diplomatic rela- 
tions and to seek a modus vivendi. On the other hand, 
the presence of the Germans could not be ignored. In 
March they seized a number of British subjects in the 
Aland Islands and despatched them to Danzig. Imme- 
diately after their arrival in Finland they tried, in vain, 
to force Allied subjects to register with them. Time | | 
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passed by, and in May the British Consul at Helsingfors 
stated that provisional recognition of the Finnish Govern- 
ment would be given, if imprisoned British subjects were 
released, if free passage for persons and goods were 
granted, if Finnish waters were opened to British ships, 
and if Finland remained neutral. Finland,in the German 
grip, was unable to comply with these conditions. In 
the previous month the British Government had pointed 
out that Finland, having concluded a treaty incompatible 
with neutrality, could expect no foodstuffs; it had also 
expressed the wish that no attack should be made on 
Russian territory. The Finnish Government thereupon 
conveyed its willingness to abstain from action against 
the Murman coast. 

Nevertheless Finnish troops, officially said to be 
volunteers acting without authority, were reported in 
May to have crossed the Russian frontier with the 
object of seizing Petchenga. From time to time news 
came of extensive construction of military roads and 
railways in the north of Finland ; and in July the scheme 
assumed a more definite shape. As a counter-move, 
Allied troops were sent to the Murman coast, an agree- 
ment with the Murman Regional Council having been 
concluded on July 7. The Allied forces advanced down 
the Murman Railway; and on Aug. 9 skirmishing near 
Kandalaksha was announced. To re-assure the Finnish 
Government, the British Minister at Stockholm made it 
known that no objection was entertained to an ice-free 
Finnish port on the Arctic, but no decision could be made 
about territory which had been Russian. At this time 
great military preparations were still proceeding in the 
north of Finland; but the German reverses in August 
came like a bolt from the blue, and much less zeal was 
shown in pursuing the designs on the Murman and 
Eastern Karelia. The Finns had no desire to clash with 
the Entente; and the inhabitants of Eastern Karelia had 
also laid down such conditions that they evidently were 
not very eager to join Finland. On Sept. 18, German- 
led Finnish forces were defeated at Ukhtinskaya, and 
Southern Karelia was cleared. Some three weeks later, 
the Allied troops operating from Kandalaksha had driven 
all Finnish forces out of Northern Karelia. The German 
troops were now withdraw:ug from Finland; and in the 
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middle of November, as the result of the German Revolu- 
tion, General von der Goltz announced that they would 
all be removed. 

The arrival of General Mannerheim in England about 
the same date was significant. It is well known that the 
victory of the White Guards was due in a large measure to 
his strategic skill, the troops under his command capturing 
thirty-five towns as against seven taken by the Germans. 
If his advice had been accepted, the aid of German 
troops would never have been asked ; and, when the re- 
organisation of the Finnish army by German officers 
was planned, he resigned his post and retired to Sweden. 
A few days after his landing in this country, General 
Mannerheim was elected Regent in the place of M. Svin- 
hufvud. The Ministry of the latter, owing partly to the 
inexperience of its diplomats, had succeeded in alienating 
sympathies in Scandinavia and had failed to arrive at an 
agreement with the Bolsheviks, in spite of the negotia- 
tions at Berlin in August. It had nearly embroiled itself 
with the Allies, and had been a mere tool in the hands 
of Germany; while it had failed to find any solution for 
its domestic problems. 

The new Ministry, with which a new chapter in the 
history of Finland begins, contains six Republicans and 
seven Monarchists, It will seek to obtain the recognition 
of Finnish independence, to pursue a neutral foreign 
policy, to preserve the territorial integrity of Finland 
(no cession of the Aland Islands), and to restore normal 
conditions at home with new elections to the Diet at the 
earliest possible date. It is to be hoped that brighter 
days are in store for the unhappy people of Finland, and 
that the wounds of civil war may soon be healed. 


HERBERT G. WRIGHT. 
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Art. 10—ALSACE-LORRAINE. 


1, Alsace-Lorraine. By Coleman Phillipson. Fisher 
Unwin, 1918. 

2. The Question of Alsace-Lorraine. By Jules Duhem. 
—— from the French.) Hodder and Stoughton, 

18, 

3. La France de l'Est. By P. Vidal de la Blache. 
Armand Colin, 1917. 

4. D’Alsace au XVII" Siecle. By R. Reuss. Emile 
Bouillon, 1897. 


AN amusing story was recently current of an American 
soldier, who, sleeping in the open air, was aroused at 
daybreak by a small French girl, who brought him a cup 
of the delicious coffee of which the French have the 
secret.. Having drunk the coffee and rubbed his eyes, 
the soldier sat up and remarked: ‘ Well! If that little 
girl wants Alsace and Lorraine, she shall have them, if 
I have to stay here thirty years.’ The feeling is a general 
one. The French have suffered so much and have dis- 
played such superb qualities that the instinct of their 
Allies is to see that they receive at the peace everything 
that they demand; and, next to the rehabilitation of 
Belgium, the restoration to France of her ‘lost provinces’ 
is undoubtedly the most popular of the Allied War- 
Aims. Yet, right and natural as these instincts are, it 
behoves us to examine the problem of Alsace-Lorraine 
with all the detachment of which we are capable, lest, 
in the desire to be generous, to right the wrong done in 
1871, we commit, or sanction the commission of, a second 
wrong, for which future generations will have to pay 
the penalty. 

The question, therefore, that we have to ask is not 
whether France wants Alsace-Lorraine, or whether we 
want France to have Alsace-Lorraine, but whether she 
has a just claim to these provinces. Are they integral 
parts of France or of Germany ? or have they, during the 
ordeal of the past forty-scven years, become a separate 
entity, leaning neither towards Germany nor towards 
France, but ripe for an independent existence? This 
question involves another and more general one: What 
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is the test of common nationality? Arguments based on 
race, language, and geography have been freely used ; 
and, although none of these can be said to be a true and 
final test, they require examination. 

That race is no satisfactory test is proved by many 
considerations. Few nations are of more varied race- 
extraction than our own; and Spain and Portugal, 
Belgium, and Switzerland are other instances of the 
weakness of arguments based on race affinity. It may, 
however, be worth while to point out that the Gallic 
race extended to the Rhine, and that, in spite of the 
barbarian invasions, Celtic blood has persisted in Alsace 
and predominated in Lorraine. 

Regarded from the point of view of language, it must 
be recognised that Alsace has always been German- 
speaking ; it was so in 1871 by a majority of rather more 
than 3 to 1 (77 per cent. to 23 per cent.). But at the 
moment of the German annexation the majority of 
Lorrainers in the transferred territory were French- 
speakers ; and in the last census (1910) 33 per cent. of 
native Lorrainers of the annexed portion of Lorraine 
were still recorded as habitually talking French. In 
Lower and Upper Alsace the percentages of French- 
speakers in 1910 were 3°8 per cent. and 6:1 per cent. 
respectively. The city of Metz, formerly French-speaking 
by a large majority, is now almost equally divided. 
But in recent years the tendency has been for the French- 
speakers to increase—-a very suggestive fact. The 
language question, however, has little significance. The 
fact that a German patois is generally spoken in Alsace 
does not indicate sympathy with Germany. In the purely 
German-speaking districts of Haguenau, Weissenburg, 
and Schlettstadt, for instance, the proportion of those 
who opted for French nationality in 1871 was higher than 
in any other district of the two provinces. 

As to questions of geography it may suffice to say 
that, while the Vosges frontier has proved itself im- 
penetrable, there is a good deal to be said for the Rhine ; 
and that, while many people have been ready to point 
out the dangers of the salient into Germany that would 
be formed by Alsace-Lorraine, there are some counter- 
balancing advantages. 

But race, language, and geographical position, although 
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they are contributory elements, are not the determining 
factors in the test of nationality. That test has to be 
sought on the more doubtful ground of popular senti- 
ment. It is a matter for observation and psychology 
rather than for reasoning and statistics. If we ask 
where we are to look for evidences of the desires of a 
people, how we are to test their hearts rather than their 
speech and the shape of their skulls, the usual and most 
natural answer—and it is the one that has been generally 
used by the Socialists in regard to Alsace-Lorraine—is 
by the application of the plebiscite; and the fact that 
France has rejected the idea of a plebiscite in Alsace- 
Lorraine has roused some not unnatural suspicion. It 
must be remembered, however, that the expedient of a 
plebiscite on such a subject as the disposal of disputed 
territory has been proved in practice to be beset with 
difficulties. The standard examples are the plebiscites 
in 1860 in Nice and Savoy; and a study of the conditions 
under which they were taken does not encourage a 
general recourse to this expedient. A plebiscite, it has 
been found, is generally favourable to existing powers. 
It is open to great abuses, owing to the fact that it must 
usually be conducted under the supervision of one of the 
interested parties. Moreover,in Alsace-Lorraine there are 
special difficulties. Out of a population of less than two 
millions about 400,000 have emigrated since 1871; and 
practically all of these would be favourable to France. 
These persons and their descendants have as much right 
to vote as any residents, and far more than the 300,000 
German immigrants who have replaced them. But the 
difficulty in tracing them and verifying their claims would 
be almost insuperable. As to the German immigrants, 
the fact that a German Colonisation Society has been 
busy during 1918 settling approved Pan-Germans, selected 
by German General Head Quarters at Strassburg, on the 
lands of refugees, points to the conclusion that, by the 
use of the immigrant vote, and a plebiscite conducted 
under German auspices, the Germans quite recently 
hoped to snatch a majority in the provinces. 

In addition to these technical arguments against a 
plebiscite, the French have laid much stress on the moral 
argument that the Treaty of Frankfort was a breach of 
a recognised international principle, that the answer of 
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Alsace-Lorraine was given once for all in the famous 
protest of the Deputies of the Provinces in the Assembly 
at Bordeaux, and that—to use the words of M. Pichon— 
a plebiscite would imply that it was an open question 
whether an injustice had been done in 1871, or not. The 
force of this argument is undeniable. 

If, then, the expedient of a plebiscite is open to grave 
objections, the only alternative is to search for evidence 
of national feeling in the past, and for expressions of 
popular feeling in the present. As Renan says, in an 
eloquent passage : ‘To possess common glories in the past, 
a common will in the present; to have done great things 
together ; to desire to do more—on these things is founded 
the essential desire for a common national existence.’ 
If we can satisfy ourselves by historical evidence that, 
during the period of union with France, a real ‘contact’ 
was established ; that there were common glories, suffer- 
ings, and aspirations; further, that at the moment of 
severance there remained a desire for continued national 
existence ; finally, that after forty-seven years of separa- 
tion that desire still persists, we shall be furnished with 
a true justification for an act of reparation. 


Alsace-Lorraine—the territory known since 1871 as 
Elsass-Lothringen, or the Reichsland—was annexed to 
France by three separate operations—in 1552, 1648, and 
1766. It includes three distinct sets of territories: (1) part 
of the homogeneous Duchy of Lorraine and Bar, (2) the 
territory known as Alsace, and (3) Metz and the Messin, 
which, with Toul and Verdun, formed the territory known 
as the ‘Three Bishoprics.’ Of these the last was annexed 
first. Early in the 16th century France had embarked 
on the policy, so long and so profitably pursued, of giving 
support to the small Germanic States—mainly Protes- 
tant, and mainly on the Rhine—against the tyranny and 
bigotry of the Emperors, whose feudal vassals they were. 
As the protector or promoter of their independence, 
Henri II of France was invited by certain of these 
princes to make himself patron of Metz, Toul, and Ver- 
dun, as towns which were ‘not of Germanic speech.’ He 
occupied them in 1552, and France was confirmed in their 
possession by the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648. It is 
not possible to suggest that, in making this addition to 
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her territories, France was actuated by altruistic motives. 
The places ceded were vital to the security of her eastern 
frontier; and she acquired them without recourse to 
fraud or violence. 

The acquisition of Alsace was a much more intricate 
matter. That congeries of little principalities was by its 
diversity, and still more by the religious conditions which 
prevailed after the Reformation, peculiarly exposed to 
the depredations of the various armies which, on one 
mission or another, but always at the expense of the 
countries through which they marched, made central 
Europe a battle-ground in the Thirty Years’ War. The 
fact that through Alsace ran the principal line of com- 
munications between the imperial forces in Italy and 
those in the Spanish Netherlands gave her a further, 
and, to her, most undesirable, prominence. Her suffer- 
ings in this period were atrocious, and the memory of 
them is not yet effaced. In these conditions it was in- 
evitable that Alsace should look to France and should 
desire the protection which inclusion in a great kingdom 
could alone afford. By the end of the Thirty Years’ 
War France was firmly established in Alsace, and by the 
settlement of 1648 she was confirmed in her position, 
though the terms of the treaty were vague, and the 
exact nature of the French claims in Alsace was for 
some time obscure. In order to regularise them Louis 
XIV set up what were called Chambres de Réunion, 
whose duty it was to construe the obscure articles. The 
operations of these chambers were tacitly confirmed in 
the Treaty of Nymegen (1673), and definitely in the 
Treaty of Ryswick (1697), which, moreover, specifically 
included in the French dominions the city of Strassburg, 
occupied—with little justification, it must be confessed— 
by Louis XIV in 1681. The only exception among the 
Alsatian towns was the city of Milhausen, which had 
joined the Swiss Confederation, and which remained a 
Swiss enclave till 1798, when, by its own request, it was 
incorporated in France. 

The gradual process which had thus united Alsace 
to France was inevitable. It is probable that the in- 
habitants regretted their severance from Germany—by 
which at this time a social rather than a political tie 
is implied—and accepted the protection of France, with 
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relief indeed, but without enthusiasm. No doubt also 
France had again played for her own hand; but once 
more she had extended her frontiers without doing 
violence to national sentiment. The German or ‘ Holy 
Roman’ Empire of the 17th century was already a 
decadent institution, whose component parts were bound 
together by no common feeling of nationality. The 
annexation was an acquisition by force majeure, but it 
was not resented by the people. 

Lorraine was a much stronger and more homogeneous 
State than Alsace, which had been, indeed, little more 
than a geographical expression. The Dukes were vassals 
of France for part of their territories, and had fought for 
France at Crécy and Courtrai. In 1542 the Duchy had 
become independent of the Empire, and from that time 
was drawn more and more within the French orbit. 
Its position on the French frontier made it an object of 
interest to France, which, by the acquisition of the 
Three Bishoprics, almost cut Lorraine in two. Louis XIV 
occupied the Duchy, and it became gradually more and 
more French in character, justice and taxation being 
organised on the French model. 

When—towards the middle of the 18th century— 
Francis Duke of Lorraine was betrothed to Maria Theresa, 
heiress of the Emperor, it was clearly impossible that 
France should tolerate the installation of the Habsburgs, 
her most dangerous rivals, on her immediate frontier. 
This was so obvious that diplomacy set to work to find a 
means of overcoming the difficulty. Francis was accom- 
modated with the Dukedom of Tuscany ; and Stanislas, 
ex-King of Poland and father-in-law of Louis XV, was 
installed in Lorraine, the reversion of that Duchy at his 
death be@ng reserved to France. Stanislas died in 1766; 
and the transfer was carried out without protest or 
friction, Lorraine thus becoming an integral part of 
France by means which, at all events, did no violence to 
the feelings and ideas of the day. 

The special points of interest in these three trans- 
actions, by which Alsace, Lorraine, and the Three 
Bishoprics passed to France, may be shortly stated thus. 
In the first place, none of them was a conquest; in the 
eases of Alsace and the Three Bishoprics, France was 
invited and welcomed by the States concerned; in the 
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case of Lorraine she had long dominated the Duchy, and 
its eventual absorption was a legal transaction. Ranke’s 
remark that the Germans in 1870 were ‘making war on 
Louis XIV’ suggests that nations sometimes have long 
memories ; but the implication—that the seizure of the 
provinces was merely a recovery of stolen properly—will 
not bear the test of History. Secondly, a large propor- 
tion of the people of Lorraine and the Bishoprics was 
French-speaking. Thirdly, Lorraine and the Bishoprics 
were of vital importance to the security of France. 
This last consideration does not apply to Alsace, which 
was, strategically, rather a sally-port against Germany, 
than a protective bulwark of France. There was some 
justification for Bismarck’s remark: ‘Strassburg is the 
key of our house.’ Fourthly, it is sometimes forgotten 
that these acquisitions, which have come into special 
prominence owing to subsequent events and controversy, 
were only part of a long process by which the eastward 
boundaries of France were secured. Lorraine was the 
last step in this process; but Artois, Flanders, and 
Franche Comté were only acquired after Alsace and 
Metz had been united to France (in 1659, 1668, and 1766 
respectively). Alsace and Lorraine were thus not 
snatched as an afterthought, but were an integral part 
of the architecture of the eastward frontier. Finally, it 
must be remembered that, politically speaking, these 
territories were not acquired at the expense of ‘Germany’ 
but at that of the Holy Roman Empire. That Empire 
included many districts which can by no stretch of 
imagination be described as German: Provence, Dau- 
phiné, Flanders, Artois, Savoy, and the Lyonnais, as well 
as Northern and Central Italy, to make no mention of 
Switzerland, Luxemburg, Belgium, and Holland. The 
argument that what once belonged to the Empire 
necessarily belongs to Germany has indeed been advanced 
by some beyond the Rhine, but, if acted on, would raise 
indignant protests in half Europe. 


We have now to consider what use France made of 
her new possessions; the effect of the transfer of 1871; 
and finally the use made by Germany of her acquisitions, 
together with the evidence of the present feelings of the 
population of Alsace-Lorraine. 
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The administration by France of her newly-acquired 
provinces was marked from the first by remedial activity 
and broad-minded tolerance. Under the guidance of 
Intendants appointed by Versailles great strides were 
made in the rehabilitation and improvement of agri- 
culture ; forestry was organised on the lines which have 
given the Vosges forests a world-wide reputation—Nancy 
is still the centre of French forestry, and boasts what is 
probably the best forestry school in Europe. Communi- 
cations and posts were improved ; and the administration 
of justice was reformed. Sanitary precautions put a 
stop to the disastrous epidemics which had accompanied 
and followed the Thirty Years’ War. By 1750 the popula- 
tion of Alsace had almost doubled; and a great increase 
in the yield of taxation bore witness to the prosperity 
of the province. The tolerant wisdom of the French 
administration is illustrated by the fact that the com- 
mercial relations between Alsace and the Empire were 
protected by the sensible arrangement which made her 
until the Revolution province effective étrangére. But 
the greatest of the benefits which France brought to 
Alsace was security against invasion and exploitation 
by hostile, or even by ostensibly friendly, armies. She 
fortified the frontiers with the art of which she was 
at that time the principal exponent, and garrisoned the 
fortresses without imposing military obligations on her 
new subjects, other than voluntary enlistment and the 
formation of a few regiments of militia. 

By these means Alsace, and subsequently Lorraine 
also, came insensibly but surely to appreciate the 
advantage of forming part of a great nation; and, 
writing shortly after the middle of the 18th century, 
Lamberty was able to say that ‘it is notorious that the 
inhabitants of Alsace are more French than the Parisians.’ 
Whether from fortunate apathy or wise design, the 
Bourbons made no attempt to impose French culture 
or the French language on the provinces. For all but 
official purposes German was permitted, and ‘not a word 
of French was taught in the villages of Alsace before 
1789.’ It was not till the reign of Louis-Philippe that 
French was introduced into the schools. But the fact 
that they continued to speak a German patois is no 
proof that the sentiments of the inhabitants were 
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German; rather it is a proof of the tolerant régime 
which turned those sentiments towards France. 

Under these restorative conditions, marred only by 
a certain amount of religious persecution, France 
gradually endeared herself to the provinces; and, when 
the Revolution broke out, it was nowhere more enthusi- 
astically greeted. Alsace, indeed, owing to the multitude 
of petty feudatories, had special reason to welcome the 
downfall of the feudal régime. From that moment dates 
the independence which is a special characteristic of 
Alsatians, and which has made the German yoke so 
burdensome. From that moment, too, dates the final 
conviction that Alsace and Lorraine were in sentiment 
as well as in fact integral parts of France. 

The Napoleonic era carried the boundaries of France 
everywhere to the Rhine. Alsace and Lorraine sent 
many soldiers to swell the imperial armies, and none 
were more trusted by the Emperor, many of whose 
greatest subordinates, such as Ney, Rapp, Kléber and 
* Lefébvre, were natives of the provinces. The fact that 
Alsatian troops have been distrusted—not without 
reason—by the Germans, and that, during the forty-seven 
years of German occupation, no single commander of 
note has been drawn from the provinces to the service of 
Germany, affords an interesting commentary on the 
German suggestion that the annexations of 1871 merely 
recovered districts already German at heart. 

The overthrow of Napoleon, largely by the instru- 
mentality of Prussia, might have afforded an opportunity 
for freeing the provinces from the ‘ thraldom’ of France. 
But, far from depriving France of Alsace and Lorraine, 
the settlement of 1814 actually provided for a small but 
important addition to her boundaries. This was the 
cession of Saarbriicken and the surrounding district, 
which would have secured to France the entire basin 
of the middle Saar, where she was already installed at 
Saarlouis. In the settlement of 1815, however, France 
was penalised by the loss not only of Saarbriicken but 
also of Saarlouis, and of her dominions between the 
Lauter and the Queich with the fortress of Landau. 
Though small in itself, the loss of territory on the Saar 
was a serious economic and strategic injury to France. 
The valuable coalfields of the Saar have never, except 
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during the period when the Napoleonic Empire was at 
its zenith, been the exclusive property of France, nor 
would the settlement of 1814 have made them so; but 
the French share was reduced in 1815 for the benefit of 
Prussia; and France at the same time lost the two im- 
portant Saar bridgeheads of Saarbriicken and Saarlouis, 
whose value to Germany was demonstrated in 1870. 

The historical facts as to the Middle Saar basin, which 
is of special interest at the present moment, deserve a 
brief summary. Saarbriicken was a possession of the 
Princes of Nassau-Saarbriicken, and, though occupied 
by Louis XIV, was restored by him, and remained in their 
hands until the Revolution drove out the ‘ possessioned 
Princes’ and extended the French frontier to the Rhine. 
Saarbriicken was French throughout the Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic period; and Napoleon personally inter- 
ested himself in the development of the mines. In 1814 
the town and surrounding district were left to France. 
Bliicher, however, in his Head-Quarters at Saarbriicken, 
in 1814, was ‘got at’ by the Stumms and others who ~ 
have since made vast fortunes out of Saar coal; and in 
1815 both Saarbriicken and Saarlouis—a town of French 
creation, founded by Louis XIV and built by Vauban— 
were allotted to Prussia, and embodied in Rhenish 
Prussia, in which province they are both still included, 
an arrangement which—so far at any rate as Saarlouis is 
-concerned—is contrary to historical justice. 

From 1815 to 1871 the history of Alsace and Lorraine 
is merged in that of France. But it should not be for- 
gotten, when stress is laid on the enormous economic 
development that took place during the period of Ger- 
man rule, that more than half of the railways—and that 
the more important half, for the German railways were 
mainly strategic—were constructed before 1870, as well 
as practically all the canals. 

The invasion of 1870 was not undertaken by Prussian 
statesmen with any direct idea of recovering the pro- 
vinces, though there did exist a strong ‘ irredentist’ feeling 
in Germany. Their primary aim was to accomplish the 
union of Germany under Prussian hegemony; the annexa- 
tion of the provinces was an afterthought, prompted by 
the completeness of the German victory, the clamour 
of German public opinion, and the demands of the 
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General Staff. , Bismarck himself was obviously reluctant 
to annex, and/in particular to annex Metz; he disliked 
the ‘inclusion of so many Frenchmen in our house,’ 
brushed the ‘Elsass’ idea on one side as an invention 
of ‘Professors, and yielded only on the grounds of 
strategical necessity. Of Alsace, Belfort alone was saved 
for France; and, in order to retain its arrondissement, 
France was obliged to sacrifice a very valuable area near 
Thionville. Certain adjustments of the Alsace frontier 
in the Vosges were also made in favour of Germany. 
In Alsace the political and language frontiers practically 
coincided ; but in Lorraine the former widely overstepped 
the latter and transferred a large French-speaking area 
to Germany—a fact that adds another to the many 
reasons which debar Germany from the use of the 
language argument. 

The Treaty of Frankfort was sanctioned by the 
National Assembly at Bordeaux; only, however, after 
an impassioned protest from the Deputies of the affected 
area, in which they appealed both to France and to 
Europe and declared the transaction, by which they 
were bartered like chattels, to be nul et non-avenu. This 
protest was renewed in 1874, in a modified form and 
with one dissentient, when Deputies from the Reichsland 
first took their seats in the Reichstag. 

By the Treaty of Frankfort Alsace-Lorraine was 
transformed into the Reichsland, and became the pro- 
perty of the newly-created Empire. It is perhaps 
legitimate to contrast the circumstances in which this 
transformation took place with what is taking place in 
the same district to-day. That there must have existed 
some German feeling in Alsace-Lorraine in 1871 is 
certain. But there was no popular demonstration of 
it, no civic addresses of welcome, no throwing down 
of statues, no flower-strewn streets and endless throngs 
of dancing girls—nothing in fact of that astonishing 
release of pent-up emotions which we are witnessing. 
Emotion, indeed, there was; but it was of another kind. 
The German entry into these ‘German’ provinces was 
effected, so far as contemporary records show, in com- 
plete silence and without any signs of popular welcome. 


We have now to see what measure the Germans, 
N 2 
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having recovered their long-lost brothers, meted out to 
them. They embarked at once on a policy of eradicating 
French culture. German was promptly imposed in the 
schools. French place-names were prohibited, and the 
pettiest persecution was resorted to; French actors being 
refused permission to perform in Strassburg and soldiers 
of the garrison forbidden to speak French in the streets: 
Since the war began, this prohibition has been extended 
to civilians. Self-government has never been granted to 
Alsace-Lorraine, though the Constitution has been twice 
revised—in 1899 and 1911; and the control of local 
government has been restricted. Extraordinary powers 
were entrusted to the Governor by the ‘Dictatorship 
Paragraph’ of the law of Dec. 30, 1871, which gave to 
the civil ruler in time of peace the right to exercise 
powers usually confined to the military authorities in 
time of war. This law, though modified in 1891, was 
not repealed until 1902, a fact which shows how little 
trust the Germans could place in the loyalty of their 
new subjects. In 1887, when there was a strong recru- 
descence of French feeling, consequent on the Boulangist 
movement in France, a system of passports was intro- 
duced, by which it was made impossible for any one to 
enter the Reichsland from France without a passport 
‘viséd’ by the German Embassy at Paris. 

Feeling in the Reichsland has been divided since 1874. 
There has been, in point of fact, no party favourable to 
Germany ; but, as opposed to the party of sheer protest 
(the Protestaires), there has grown up a party which 
advocated the acceptance of the fait accompli and, with 
the ery ‘Alsace for the Alsatians, has aimed at the 
autonomy of Alsace within the Empire. Until 1890 this 
party was in a small minority; but since that time, as 
France herself seemed occupied with other matters, and 
the prospect of reunion grew more and more remote, it 
has commanded a majority. The Autonomistes, however, 
have always avowed their ultimate loyalty to France ; 
and the fact that they have been looked upon with dis- 
approval by the German Government is sufficient proof 
that their aims have not been anti-French. Such drift 
as there has been away from France has been due to the 
anti-clerical policy of French Governments. Latterly, no 
doubt, the Autonomistes would have welcomed autonomy 
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within the Empire as a pis aller, but such autonomy 
it has never been the policy of Germany to grant; the 
‘lost brothers’ were not sufficiently trusted. The war, 
with the renewal of the prospect of reunion to France, 
has undoubtedly rallied all Alsatians to their faith of 
1871 in its fulness. The recent increase in the number 
of persons habitually speaking French, as recorded in 
the German Census, and the increase in the number of 
newspapers printed in French, prove that the French 
spirit has retained its vitality. After the Zabern affair in 
1913 von Jiégow said, ‘ The officers of the garrison of 
Alsace feel as if they were quartered in an enemy 
country. What has happened since the outbreak of 
war is even more significant. No less than 5655 persons 
were ‘deprived of their German nationality,’ in 1915 and 
1916. The number of desertions from the Alsatian 
Regiments in those years was, by the German reckoning, 
30,000; and an Army Order of Jan. 11, 1916, show that 
the withdrawal of the Alsatian regiments from the 
Western Front was at one time under consideration. The 
‘National Zeitung’ of Aug. 2, 1915, is even more candid: 
‘The Alsatian people en bloc,’ it says, ‘ with a few excep- 
tions, would welcome their return to France.’ 

Sufficient has been said to prove that France com- 
mitted no breach of historical right or national senti- 
ments in annexing the provinces; that they were quickly 
merged in France and became an integral part of the 
nation; that there was practically unanimous protest by 
the inhabitants, or their representatives, against the 
transfer of 1871; that that attitude of protest has con- 
tinued with a persistency which, considering the apparent 
hopelessness of reunion, is remarkable; that the move- 
ment for autonomy was conducted without prejudice to 
the intention of ultimate return to France should oppor- 
tunity occur; and that since the outbreak of war there 
has been ample evidence, even from the Germans them- 
selves, of the ineradicable desire for that return. 


The restoration to France of Alsace-Lorraine would 
involve the transfer of nearly two million inhabitants. 
It would also involve the loss to Germany and the gain 
by France of one of the richest districts in Europe. 
Apart from agriculture, forestry, and minor industries, 
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there is an important textile industry at Miilhausen, 
which has flourished since about 1745 and employs 
some 78,000 persons. But the great wealth of Alsace 
is the recently discovered potash field in the Miilhausen 
region. The value of these deposits, which are not fully 
worked, is estimated at the enormous figure of sixty-two 
milliard marks (3,100,000,000/.). Even without the Alsace 
beds Germany claimed a practical monopoly of the avail- 
able potash deposits of Europe; and it will be a great 
advantage to the Allies to be made independent of 
German potash. Alsace also possesses considerable salt 
mines and a small deposit of petroleum. 

The great mineral wealth of Lorraine is her coal and 
iron fields, especially the latter. Of the 463 square miles 
covered by the famous Minette ironfield—the most im- 
portant on the continent and possibly in the world, 
France already possesses 282 (61 per cent.), Germany 
166 (36 per cent.), and Luxemburg 14. Owing to the 
large proportion of sulphur in the ore, the value of the 
field was not appreciated till the discovery of the basic 
process in 1878, or Germany might have been even more 
acquisitive in 1871 than she actually was. The total 
production of this vast area is 48,200,000 metric tons of 
ore per annum, thrice as large as that of Great Britain 
and three-quarters of that of the United States. Its 
reserves are estimated at 5,100,000,000 tons, of which 
France possesses 3,000,000,000, Germany 1,830,000,000, 
and Luxemburg 270,000,000. Before the war France 
produced in all 21,700,000 tons per annum, of which 90 
per cent. was derived from the Minette (a figure which 
alone exceeds the total output of Great Britain); while 
Germany produced 28,600,000 tons, of which 73 per cent. 
was derived from the Minette. At this rapid rate she 
would have exhausted her share of the field in eighty 
years, without any allowance for increased production. 
Deprivation of her most valuable ironfields would be a 
serious blow to Germany, and would make it extremely 
difficult for her to engage in war on a grand scale. 
The transference of the German Minette to France would 
add to her already great resources in iron and com- 
pensate her for some of her losses. But there are certain 
difficulties attendant on the transfer, the most serious of 
which is the question of coal. 
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The broad fact as to coal is that France is not self- 
supporting. She producés 41 million tons and consumes 
63 millions. On the other hand, Germany is a large ex- 
porter, her total production being 278 million tons. The 
Minette ironfields of France are largely dependent on 
German coal, a fact which has been a grave hindrance 
to their development. If France recovered her frontiers 
of 1870, her disadvantage in the matter of coal would be 
even greater (by 5,500,000 tons) than before. There 
remains the question of the Saar basin, and the 1814 
frontier, or even an improvement on that frontier. The 
major part of this coalfield (350 square miles) lies within 
the borders of Rhenish Prussia; 194 square miles lie 
in the Bavarian Palatinate; and 186 square miles in 
German Lorraine. The total reserve is estimated at 
16,548,000,000 metric tons. A return to the 1870 frontiers 
would restore the German Lorraine portion of the field 
to France; a return to the 1814 frontiers would add a 
substantial part of the Rhenish Prussia portion ; and of 
course further frontier adjustments of the frontier in 
favour of France are not impossible. 

Unfortunately the Saar coal is not reckoned suitable 
for conversion into coke; and it is coke that is required 
for the Lorraine ironfields, so that the cession to France 
of the German share of the Saar fields would not help 
to solve the smelting question. If the Minette district 
is connected, by a development of the canal system, 
with Dunkirk, it is possible that England may help 
to supply the deficiency; but it is probable that, for 
some time to come, the ironfields will have to depend on 
Germany for the necessary coal; and this will no doubt 
not be lost sight of in the consideration of terms of 
peace. It is obvious that this immense transfer of 
potash and iron would be beset with difficulties, and that 
some dislocation would be inevitable. The fact that it 
is in the power of the Allies to dictate terms to Germany 
ought, however, to falsify Mr Coleman Phillipson’s 
prophecy that the surrender to France of the German 
Minette would be ‘a blow to Europe.’ 


J. R. MORETON MACDONALD. 
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Art. 11.—THE ‘FREEDOM OF THE SEAS’ 


1. The Freedom of the Seas. By Charles Stewart Davison. 
New York: Moffat, 1918. 
2. The Freedom of the Seas. By Michael Cababé. Murray, 
1918. 
. Die Freiheit der Meere und das Volkerrecht. By Prof. 
Fritz Stier Somlo. Leipzig: Veit, 1917. 
. Die Fretheit der Meere und der kiinftige Friedensschluss. 
By Prof. Heinrich Triepel. Berlin: Springer, 1917. 
5. Das Problem der Meeresfreiheit und die deutsche Volker- 
rechtspolitik. By Prof. Wilhelm van Calker. Jena: 
Fischer, 1917. 


GEOGRAPHERS compute that the waters cover the globe’s 
surface to the extent of nearly 72 per cent. of the whole. 
All this area, with negligible deductions, is ‘free,’ in the 
sense that no State claims dominion or sovereignty over 
it. The meaning of this freedom may be summarised 
as follows. Vessels, whether sea-craft or air-craft, are 
subject to no other sovereignty than that of the State 
to which they belong. Navigation and the transport of 
men and goods are free to all States and the citizens 
of all States on and under and over the sea, by all avail- 
able means of locomotion; nowhere is any restriction 
imposed by any authority external to the vessel as re- 
gards cargo or load-line or equipment or route; no sea- 
constable cries ‘ Halt’ or ‘Move on’; nature alone can 
close the thoroughfare. As with the sea, so with all 
that therein is. Fishing is open to all; so are the 
extraction of salt or other organic matter, the gathering 
of marine plants, amber, etc., and the utilisation of the 
sea for the generation of electric power, and so forth. 
The freedom thus sketched is, of course, not utter 
licence. It must be exercised with due regard to the 
rights of others. This condition operates, apart from 
the right to treat the pirate as a common enemy, in two 
ways. Firstly, every vessel, public or private, carries 
with it the sovereignty of its own State, and every un- 
justified violation of that sovereignty may be ground for 
diplomatic action; secondly, injuries wrongfully caused 
to one vessel by another, as by negligence, may entitle 
the injured party to obtain redress in municipal courts. 
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In addition to these general limitations, special limita- 
tions may have been created by treaty; e.g. certain 
Powers have, by Conventions, given to each others’ 
cruisers power to enforce on their nationals certain rules 
designed to protect the North Sea Fisheries and Sub- 
marine Cables and to facilitate the suppression of the 
slave-trade in the Indian Ocean. 


One of the main grounds on which the freedom of the 
seas, in the sense of the exclusion from all parts thereof 
of all dominion or sovereignty of individual States, has 
been based as a legal principle, deserves special mention 
here for a reason which will appear in the sequel. Since 
the early part of the 17th century, when Grotius was 
contesting the extravagant claims of Spain and Portugal, 
the theoretical basis on which the supporters of Mare 
Liberum have mainly relied has been the impossibility 
of taking effective possession of the open sea. ‘The true 
foundation of the rule that the open sea is not the 
subject of sovereignty, said Westlake (‘International 
Law,’ i, 160), ‘is the fact that it is not capable of occupa- 
tion, i.e., of permanent effective possession. 

At this point certain German writers, of whom Stier 
Somlo may be taken as representative, raise a novel 
contention. With a reference to the modern develop- 
ments of ship-building they combine a reference to the 
number and world-wide diffusion of British naval bases, 
in order to establish the assertion that Great Britain 
does in fact exercise, directly or indirectly, an effective 
possession over the world of seas, to the subversion of 
the main pillar of Grotius’ Mare Iiberum. Stier Somlo 
writes (p. 51): 


‘The conception of the vastness, the infinity, of the sea in no 
way excludes the existence of certain special avenues to its 
highways—avenues the arbitrary opening or closing of which 
amounts to the exercise of domination over the sea. Let us 
here think but of Gibraltar, the possession of which consti- 
tutes the key to the narrow door of the world-ocean ; of the 
English Channel which, dominated by the castled crag of 
Dover, marks the approach to the Atlantic Ocean; of Malta, 
. .. [which] dominates the highway to the East from the 
basins of the West and therewith the entrance to the Orient. 
From Aden at the outlet of the Red Sea England brings the 
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waterways under her cannon. ... All the enormous amount of 
shipping that comes from East Asia by way of the Indian 
Ocean must put in at the English watch-post of Singapore... . 
Think of Hong Kong and above all of the Cape of Good Hope, 
which at one time was the key of the Indies! . . . The idea 
of dominion over the sea is not to be understood in a pedantic 
manner, out of correspondence with realities. It is not a 
question of disposing a row of ships at the least distance 
from one another which is consistent with the prevention of 
passage, like a chain of sentinels on land, but of seriously 
hindering trade and navigation.’ 


Numerous other passages of a similar purport might 
be cited from recent German writings. Their significance 
can best be appreciated if we consider an additional 
refinement which it has been proposed to import into 
the idea of the freedom of the open sea in normal times, 
This seems to have been for the first time promulgated 
at the meeting of the Institute of International Law in 
1910 under the sponsorship of M. de Lapradelle ; it is 
insisted on by Stier Somlo, in the following words (p. 52): 


‘We must get rid of the mistake that the freedom of the seas 
consists merely in, and is satisfied by, the naked possibility of 
navigating the sea. This childish conception is always open 
to attack. No: it is concerned with the exploitation of the 
sea’s highways in the interests of passenger- and goods-traffic. 
Implied in this is not only unhindered passage over the water 
itself but also the freedom to enter such ports as necessity 
demands while on the journey, to take in provisions and fuel 
at these ports, to obtain labour there for loading and un- 
loading cargo, to engage in the exercise of world-trade, both 
export and import, without being exposed to other burdens 
than those which are inevitably imposed by individual states 
in the interests of their revenue and trade as distinguished 
from the prosecution of a trade-war, 


Such hindrances, it is said, can easily be placed by Great 
Britain in the way of German trade in a variety of ways, 
through transactions with companies or small states, 
without having recourse to legislation. Such obstacles 
must be eliminated. ‘The possibility of our world-trade 
and of a genuine colonial policy is inseparable,’ says 
Stier Somlo (p. 75), ‘from the attainment of a freedom 
of. the seas in time of peace in the sense of a removal 
of all hindrances to navigation and to overseas trade.’ 
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From these extracts we can now understand the 
additional refinement which it is desired to add to the 
long-suffering term ‘ Freedom of the Seas’; we also see 
how, under this heading, it may be proposed to raise at 
the approaching peace conference a discussion on even 
the most minute regulations of national law which bear 
in any way on international trade. So far, however, as 
the use of the term ‘Freedom of the Seas’ in this con- 
nexion is concerned, we must adopt the remark made by 
M. Pillet at the meeting of the Institute mentioned 
above, that this freedom of the seas would become the 
enslavement of the land. 

Before quitting this topic, two remarks may be made. 
First, it is probably exceptional even for Germans to 
give to the term ‘Freedom of the Seas’ the extended 
signification just mentioned ; Prof. Triepel, indeed, ex- 
pressly repudiates it. Secondly, even if the extended 
meaning under consideration be given to the idea of the 
Freedom of the Seas, that freedom was, so far as Great 
Britain was concerned, enjoyed to the full by the world 
at large in the era which closed with August 1914. For 
the last seventy years Great Britain has thrown open 
even her local coasting-trade to all comers; and, with 
the exception of Australia, this concession is made 
throughout the whole British Empire. If the German 
writers who, in this connexion, refer with such male- 
volence to the ‘forty Stiitzpiinkte’ of the British Empire 
were considering the freedom of the seas in war-time, 
the reference would be justifiable. German writers do 
in fact, from this standpoint, indict the geographical 
position of the British Isles and the distribution of the 
British Empire along the ocean-highways of the world. 
In peace-time, however, and for the purposes of peaceful 
intercourse, the seas were no less free with the forty 
Stiitzpiinkte all in British hands than if they had been in 
the hands of forty different peoples. 

The blunder here made by the German writers is due 
to the militarist habit of thought, which regards peace 
as the interval requisite for preparing the next war. 
Americans did not deem the peace-time freedom of the 
seas to be threatened by the fact that Gibraltar and 
Malta were under the same flag, any more than Great 
Britain deemed that this freedom was threatened by the 
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fact that both ends of the Panama Canal were under the 
control of the United States. A German sailing in pre- 
war days from the Cameroons to Samoa might well have 
seen in the British flag at the Falkland Isles a menace 
(even a portent!) which he did not see in the Spanish 
flag at Fernando Po. But the menace would not have 
been to the peaceful penetrator as such. Quite the con- 
trary was the case wherever the British flag flew, as 
Stier Somlo well knows. For these words are his: 


‘Our exports to Great Britain alone [in the year 1913] took 
the first place in our export trade; they amounted to 14:2 
per cent. of the whole. Altogether Great Britain and her 
colonies took nearly 1800 million marks-worth of German 
goods. The value of German exports to British India 
approached three times the value of our exports to our 
colonies of German East Africa, German South-west Africa and 
the Cameroons. The value of our export trade to Australia 
and New Zealand alone was nearly five times as great as the 
value of our export trade to German South-west Africa.’ 


As his authority for this statement, Stier Somlo cites a 
German work published in 1916 and bearing the title, 
‘The English danger to the economic future of the 
German Empire’; there was no such danger to the 
German Empire or any other nation in the epoch ending 
with the summer of 1914. And, as regards the future, 
it is noteworthy that the Report of the Committee 
appointed by the Board of Trade to consider the position 
of the Shipping and Shipbuilding Industries after the 
War recommended, in March 1918, that ‘Freedom of the 
Seas, in the sense of equal treatment of all flags in all 
ports should be a cardinal principle in our post-war 
policy ’ (p. 110). 

‘Freedom of the Seas,’ which is an apt label for the 
idea that all vessels on the high sea are free from all 
sovereignty except that which they carry with them, and 
which is a passably apt label for the idea that all men 
are free and equally free to sail the sea and appropriate 
its contents and constituents, ceases to be an apt label 
when these ideas receive an accretion such as that just 
considered. The concept ‘ Equality’ now dominates the 
concept ‘ Freedom ’—equality of all in the communal use 
of the sea and of its accessories on land. This is truer 
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still of certain further accretions of meaning to which 
we will now refer for a moment. It has been proposed to 
impose certain restrictions (still in the name of freedom !) 
on the use of the sea as a res communis omnium, an 
international asset, as would prevent it from being 
perverted to purely nationalistic ends. One such pro- 
posal is to establish flat rates for the carriage of cargoes 
by all vessels between the same ports. Thus goods from 
(say) New York to Valparaiso would have to be carried 
at the same rate by all vessels, whether the goods were 
American, German or British and whether the vessel was 
German, British or American. The object is to prevent 
any one manufacturing and exporting and carrying 
country from so cutting rates of carriage to a port ina 
less developed country as would enable it to oust its 
rivals and, by monopolising the carrying trade, to 
monopolise other branches of industry. If one country 
established such a monopoly at one port, another country 
might be similarly successful at an adjacent port. Then 
might arise a rivalry between the railway and banking 
interests of two countries in the development of the 
intermediate and back areas. These nationalistic in- 
terests would each seek assistance in the struggle from 
the consular and diplomatic representatives of their 
countries ; and thus that which began with a competition 
between sea-carriers of different countries might end in 
friction, disastrous to the peace of the world, between 
the states concerned. The proposal is, by forbidding dis- 
crimination in the rates of sea-transport, to stay the 
first steps of this descent into Avernus. It is, however, 
too remote from anything that can reasonably be called 
freedom of the seas for discussion here. We will only 
point out that there are other ways in which the ship- 
ping-lines of one country can steal a march on those of 
another country than by cutting rates; an illustration 
could be found in the system by which emigrants from 
Eastern Europe to America who had booked their pas- 
sage with non-German steamship-lines were liable to 
such harassing treatment at German ‘ Control Stations ’* 
as amounted to coercion to travel on German ships. 


* These Control Stations were first established in 1894 ostensibly in order 
to prevent emigrants from Russia from bringing the infection of cholera 
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Akin to the last-mentioned proposal and (like it) 
unbefittingly affiliated to the assertion of ‘Freedom of 
the Seas,’ is a proposal to secure by international arrange- 
ment a uniform and high standard of safety and health 
and comfort on board ship for the mercantile marines 
of the world. If this matter continued to be left, as at 
present, to national legislation,* it might be that some 
countries, less exacting than others, might obtain an 
undeserved advantage in the international competition 
for sea-trade; the fear of this might, moreover, deter 
any given country from legislation otherwise desirable 
in itself. The attitude which all Englishmen would 
instinctively adopt towards this proposal is that, if its 
acceptance would improve the lot of the British merchant- 
seaman, it is more welcome than any proposal which 
might be made with verbal exactitude in the name of 
the freedom of the seas. 


We now turn to the consideration of the Freedom 
of the Seas in time of war, a topic which in itself, and 
apart from the questions so acutely raised during the 
last four years, is far less important than that of the 
freedom of the sea in time of peace. In its wildest and 
widest form a demand for the freedom of the sea in 
war-time would, if conceded, mean that hostilities could 
only take place in the territorial waters of the bellige- 
rents, and that merchant-ships should be as free as ine 
time of peace to carry all cargoes to all destinations. 
Treating this as outside serious discussion, we find our- 
selves confronted by two main questions: (1) How much, 
if anything, of the freedom of the seas (as hitherto 
understood by us in this article) is left to a belligerent? 
(2) How much is taken away from a neutral? We will 
deal with these questions in the order indicated. 
into Germany. A Board of Trade Committee, presided over by Sir Alfred 
Booth, has reported on the ways in which they were perverted to the 
purposes of unfair competition. See the Report, already mentioned, 
pp. 8-10, 16, and 96. The Committee recommends (p. 118) that the free 
transit of German and Austrian vessels through the Inter-Oceanic Canals 
(Suez, Panama, etc.) should be made conditional on the free passage of 
persons across the territory of the Central Powers, and vice versa. 

* The Report of the Departmental Committee just mentioned shows 
(p. 114) some of the fraudulent ways in which the ships of one country can, 
if so minded, defeat the measures taken by another country in this direction. 
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War destroys the freedom of the seas for each belli- 
gerent so far as his enemy is concerned. This is un- 
questionable with regard to public vessels. Subject to 
some minor exceptions—e.g. vessels engaged in coast- 
fisheries and hospital-ships—it is true of private-owned 
ships; but one of the urgent questions of the hour is 
whether that shall continue to be the case. A demand 
for the immunity of private property from capture at 
sea has been made for over a century in the name of 
the freedom of the seas. Let us first look at the matter 
in the light of principle. 

What is the object of maritime war? M. Dupuis 
gives an admirable answer in his ‘ Le Droit de la Guerre 
maritime d’aprés les doctrines anglaises Contemporaines’ 
(Paris, 1899), He asserts that it is the suffering, actual 
or prospective, of the peaceful population of a belligerent 
State which determines the end of a war; the destruc- 
tion of armies is only a preliminary operation. Imagine 
the army of a country to have been utterly beaten and 
finally put out of action by an enemy whose army, 
nevertheless, halts at the frontier; why should the 
vanquished State yield to the will of the victor? The 
factor which decides it to yield is not the military 
defeat but the use which the enemy can make of 
that defeat—the occupation of its territory, the dis- 
organisation of its national life, the interruption of 
the social and economic ‘relations of its citizens, the 
imposition on them of intolerable restraints, the appli- 
cation to them of such cumulative pressure that they 
must ultimately comply with the conqueror’s demands. 
Land-war only attains its ends by the burdens which it 
casts, or which it is in the power of a conqueror to cast, 
on the mass of the population. 

The same holds good of sea-war. The destruction of 
a fleet is, by itself and apart from its ulterior conse- 
quences, only the issue of a naval tournament. So long 
as the losing sovereign’s land remains intact and he con- 
tinues to exercise his authority in his territory, assuring 
his subjects a secure existence and the continuance of 
their home and foreign trade, the loss of his fleet need 
not trouble him. It may, of course, open the way 
to the debarcation on his territory of enemy troops 
and military stores, and he may at the same time find 
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himself unable to augment or equip his armies from over- 
seas. But, if these are the sole results of a naval defeat, 
sea-war becomes merely an auxiliary of, or a prelude 
to, land-war. Naval superiority loses a large part of its 
own peculiar effectiveness if it may not, like military 
superiority on land, strike a direct blow at the enemy 
where alone he is, in the last resort, effectively vulner- 
able, namely, by creating or threatening to create, un- 
bearable individual distress. 


‘Ce n’est donc point, says Dupuis (p. 45), ‘ par contradiction, 
mais par analogie avec la guerre continentale, que la guerre 
maritime peut chercher a troubler le commerce, a interrompre 
les relations économiques de la population ennemie. Puisque 
la pression sur le gouvernement et sur la masse de la nation 
est l’élément qui décide, en fin de cause, a la guerre, il s’agit sur 
terre de priver gouvernement et peuple de l’usage du terri- 
toire ; sur mer, de les priver de l’usage des routes maritimes. 
Priver Vadversaire de Uusage de la mer, tel est le véritable 
objet de la guerre maritime proprement dite.’ 


In land-war a victorious belligerent proceeds to occupy 
the territory of the enemy, and is thus enabled to enforce 


his will on the vanquished, if needful, by measures which 
cause insupportable distress to the individuals of whom 
the community consists. But a belligerent can only 
effect a relative occupation of the sea; he can at best 
only occupy it as against his enemy. He effects this 
relative occupation to the extent that he destroys his ‘| 
enemy’s lines of maritime communication, renders the | 
use of the sea impossible to him, and drives off the sea 
his shipping of all kinds. Like military occupation of 
conquered land, this occupation of the sea is only a 
means to an end; it is designed to bring the enemy to 
terms by causing him, or menacing him with, collective 
and individual distress. Theory thus justifies practice 
as regards the capture of an enemy’s merchant-shipping 
and other private property at sea. 


The movement in favour of exempting private enemy 
property from liability to capture on the sea is, and long 
has been, notoriously strong in the United States. Mr 
Bigelow prints in his ‘Life of Benjamin Franklin’ (4th edn., 
ii, 508), a letter written by Franklin from Passy in June 
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1780, in which, after referring to the movement which 
resulted in the First Armed Neutrality, he adds: 


‘England does not like this confederacy. I wish they [i.e. 
Russia and other Powers] would extend it still further and 
ordain that unarmed trading-ships, as well as fishermen and 
farmers, should be respected, as working for the common 
benefit of mankind, and never be interrupted in their opera- 
tions, even by national enemies; but let those only fight 
with one another, whose trade it is and who are armed and 
paid for the purpose.’ 


In 1785, five years after it had been, though somewhat 
vaguely, advocated by the First Armed Neutrality, the 
principle in question was embodied in a treaty between 
the United States and Prussia; and, although in the 
later treaties between these countries this stipulation 
did not re-appear, the United States championed the 
reform during the whole of the 19th century, notably in 
1856 and at the Hague Conference of 1899, as also in that 
of 1907. A treaty of 1871 between the United States and 
Italy provided, in the event of war between the two 
countries, for the immunity of sea-borne private property 
other than contraband; and in the middle of the 19th 
century the same provision was inserted in treaties 
between various American Powers. In one war only, 
the brief war of 1866 between Prussia (in alliance with 
Italy) and Austria, has this immunity been recognised 
by the combatants, although a proposal to adopt the 
principle was, unsuccessfully, made by Prussia to France 
in the war of 1870, and by China to Japan in the war 
of 1894. 

Van Calker shows (pp. 20, 21) that both Bismarck 
and Caprivi, as Chancellors of the German Empire, ex- 
pressed themselves in the Reichstag as opponents of the 
abolition of a belligerent’s right to capture at sea the 
private property of his enemy. At The Hague, in 1907, 
thirty-two States voted in Committee on the proposal 
of the United States to abolish this right; twenty-one 
Powers were in favour of the proposal, but the minority 
was so strong that nothing came of it. Germany, more- 
over, who voted in the majority, qualified her assent 
by a condition that the law of Contraband and Blockade 
should first be adequately settled. Recent German 

Vol. 231.—No. 458. oO 
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writers, writing in the light of the events of the late 
war, go further and insist on the retention of the right 
of capture so long as Contraband and Blockade are 
recognised institutes of International Law. Thus Triepel 
writes (op. cit., pp. 15, 35), avowedly from the standpoint 
of German interests alone: 


‘The entire abrogation of the right of capture without the 
simultaneous abolition of Contraband and Blockade would 
not only be as futile as a blow struck at water but would 
also be a harmful innovation for Germany. For the rights 
of Capture, of Contraband-seizure and of Blockade are three 
fetters of sea-trade so cunningly interwoven that the moment 
one of them is loosened or destroyed the others grip all the 
tighter. These institutes compose, as Niemeyer says, an 
unholy and indivisible trinity. . . . Contraband-seizure could, 
if necessary, be abandoned, provided Blockade remained ; 
Blockade and the right of capture might go if Contraband- 
seizure was left. . . . We are driven to the conclusion that a 
renunciation of the right of Capture is only possible if both 
Blockade and Contraband-seizure are abolished without 
leaving any trace or any substitute. Now I see no way in 
which this can be obtained. One of the two, so far as human 
foresight goes, will always remain.’ 


Mr Cababé, in his admirable monograph, points out 
that the right of Contraband-seizure—provided the list 
of contraband were drawn up with special reference to 
the circumstances of each particular war and not, as 
in the ill-fated Declaration of London of 1909, drawn up 
beforehand once and for all—is by far the most potent 
weapon of a naval belligerent in his war on the enemy’s 
trade; and that in the present war the Allies could have 
obtained by the enforcement of this right alone practically 
all the advantages gained by the more dubious method 
of the Embargo. Even without a ‘blockade’ of Ger- 
many, not many German merchant-ships with a destina- 
tion to a European port would have avoided being sent 
into port on suspicion, if (as happened) our contraband- 
list had developed side by side with the developments of 
German ingenuity and technical skill, and if we applied 
the doctrine of Continuous Voyage to all forms of 
Contraband. 

Van Calker (pp. 22-3) and Stier Somlo (p. 103) agree 
with Triepel as regards the necessity of the retention by 
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Germany of the right of capture, so long, at any rate, as 
England is a probable enemy. This may perhaps be 
taken as symptomatic of a continuation of that change 
in the attitude of German writers towards the right of 
capture which accompanied the rise of Germany to naval 
power. It may be surmised that a similar change of 
opinion will take place in the United States now that 
that country has relinquished its attitude of aloofness 
from world-politics and is becoming one of the first of 
naval powers. A writer in the ‘American Historical 
Review’ for April 1917 hints at the growth of such a 
change in opinion. Speaking of the failure of the United 
States in 1907 to procure an alteration in the law on 
this subject, he says, ‘The defeat ... was viewed by 
many of our naval officers with unconcealed delight ; in 
1856 we had a large merchant marine and no navy, in 
1907 we had a large navy and a small merchant marine.’ 
Is the enlarged American fleet, we may ask, intended, so 
far as attack is concerned, to be no more than an accessory 
to land-operations in an enemy’s country? If the United 
States was at war with Mexico, would it allow the sea- 
borne commerce of its enemy not only to continue as 
before but to be swollen by the novel demands of war? 
Would it grant a free passage through the lines of its 
fleet to German shipping laden with goods for its enemy 
because the cargo was to be discharged in San José? 
The present war has taken most of the force out of 
the three arguments on which the advocates of the 
abolition of the right of capture are wont to rely. One 
of these arguments is that the capture of private property 
at sea is incompatible with the recognised distinction 
between combatants and non-combatants. This argu- 
ment is implied in Franklin’s letter cited above, but it 
does not hold now that war is no longer waged by pro- 
fessional soldiers only and has become a struggle between 
all the forces, military, economic, and moral, of the 
hostile peoples. ‘Men and women working in a Lancasbire 
cotton mill in order to produce cloth to be sold abroad 
so as to support our foreign exchange,’ said a writer in 
‘The Nation’ (London), July 14, 1917, ‘are contributing 
to fight the war as much as those who are at the front.’ 
How, then, could immunity be claimed for the British 
ship which brings the raw cotton from New Orleans to 
0 2 
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Liverpool or that which carries the finished product from 
Liverpool to Calcutta ? 

Another argument for the abolition of the right to 
make war on private shipping is that commerce-destroy- 
ing can never have a decisive influence on the issue of 
a war; there is, however, reason to believe that only the 
superb devotion and resourcefulness of our navy saved 
us from furnishing a lamentable illustration of the weak- 
ness of this argument. The remaining argument—that 
private property should be respected at sea because it is 
respected on land *—is not likely to be urged after the 
recent experience of Belgium, France, Serbia, Russia and 
other countries. On the other hand, the present war has 
produced—from the standpoint of British interests—one 
new argument in favour of the proposed reform. If 
private shipping is no longer to be captured merely 
because it is enemy property, destruction by submarine 
without warning, at any rate outside a prohibited area, 
would be doubly illegal. ‘Without the right to capture 
enemy merchantmen, Triepel admits (p. 23), ‘the whole 
of our U-boat warfare would have been impossible, or 
would in all cases have been robbed of its strongest legal 
basis.’ Subject to one condition, this novel argument 
might indeed deserve the consideration of our statesmen ; 
that condition is that the creation of a prohibited area 
(Sperregebiet) in the open sea by means of mine and sub- 
marine should be declared illegal by all States. 

The demand for the Freedom of the Seas in time of 
war for private enemy property covers not only enemy 
shipping but also enemy goods on neutral vessels. Ina 
letter written by Franklin two days after that referred 
to above he says (loc. cit.), ‘I am for respecting the ships 
(i.e. neutral ships) as the house of a friend, though con- 
taining the goods of an enemy. At that time, 1780, the 
position was as follows. England adhered to the old 
rule of the Consolato del Mare that enemy property was 





* It has been pointed out in recent discussion that different consider- 
ations apply to private property in an occupied country (say, clocks in a 
chateau or machinery in a mill) from those which apply to an enemy’s 
private property which is on the sea in connexion with commerce (his 
ships and his cargoes) ; the latter kind of private enemy property, unlike 
the former, is being actively used for building up his economic strength, 
and is therefore a fit object of capture. 
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confiscable everywhere; and she took it out of neutral 
ships, without, however, condemning the neutral carrier. 
France, who until a year or two previously had adopted 
a more stringent rule, not only seizing enemy property 
on neutral ships but also condemning the neutral carrier 
and the rest of the cargo, had just accepted the principle, 
long contended for by the Dutch as the carriers of 
Europe, that ‘free ships make free goods.’ France thus 
won the favour of neutrals at the cost of a small sacrifice ; 
and it was in assertion of this principle that some years 
later she inscribed on her banners the words, directed 
against England, ‘Liberté des mers.’ So matters con- 
tinued until the Crimean war. For the purposes of that 
war England accepted the French doctrine as part of a 
wider compromise, so as to secure uniformity of action 
with her ally; and this with the less reluctance that the 
common enemy, Russia, was a country with such limit- 
less internal resources that the confiscation of her goods 
when found on neutral ships would have been but a scratch. 
After the war, however, the temporary compromise took 
permanent shape in the Declaration of Paris of 1856. 
In the extraordinary manner described by Mr Gibson 
Bowles in his book on the subject and, more recently 
and in the light of fresh information, by Sir F. Piggott 
in articles in the ‘Nineteenth Century, Great Britain 
accepted a curtailment of the right, on which she had 
so long insisted, to capture all enemy cargoes at sea on 
all ships and whatever their destination. She assented 
to the proposition that a neutral flag protects enemy 
goods: ‘Acte grave,’ says M. Dupuis (op. cit., p. 69), ‘ fait 
pour étonner.’ Grave indeed, and not to be erected into 
a precedent for the further surrender of a belligerent’s 
right to strike at his enemy’s trade, but less grave than 
it appeared because of the qualification ‘except contra- 
band of war.’ 

Subject, then, to the derogation from the common law 
of maritime war thus constituted—-whereby an enemy’s 
goods, if innocent, may be carried on a neutral ship with- 
out liability to capture—the conclusion at which we 
arrive is that war deprives each belligerent, as regards 
his enemy, of all freedom of the seas in every sense which 
can reasonably be given to that expression. This is 
indubitably so as regards public ships; and, as Triepel 
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says (p. 40), ‘war on an enemy’s trade cannot be abolished 
without abolishing sea-war itself.’ 


What, next, about the Freedom of the Seas as regards 
neutrals? Those who demand that neutrals should enjoy 
the same freedom in time of maritime war as in time of 
peace implicitly make two assertions. The first assertion 
is that a belligerent is not to aim any blow at his enemy 
which impairs a neutral’s right to sail and use the sea in 
safety. This, by itself, would suffice to render sea-war 
as hitherto known impossible; for it would not only 
abolish Blockade, but would also prevent a naval battle 
being fought in any part of the open sea where a neutral 
ship might be or wish to come. The second implied 
assertion is that a belligerent is not in any way to inter- 
fere with a neutral’s maritime dealings with his enemy, 
even when those dealings add to the fighting strength 
of the enemy community and nullify the pressure by 
means of which the belligerent aims at victory. This 
would abolish Contraband ; would enable a neutral, even 
between the lines of a belligerent squadron, to transport 
in the interests of its enemy all manner of noxious 
persons (e.g. enemy reservists or sedition-mongers) and 
of noxious articles (enemy despatches or seditious litera- 
ture); and would keep open to the enemy under a neutral 
flag those seas which a belligerent may have closed to 
him under his own flag. 

These considerations are enough to show that sea- 
war must inevitably curtail* the Freedom of the Seas 
for neutrals. Experience, further, shows that the 
tendency is ever to curtail it more and more. Thus, as 
regards the blows which are aimed primarily at an 
enemy but indirectly prejudice neutrals, the Hague Con- 
ference of 1907 allowed—with disastrous consequences 
and against the protest of Great Britain—the use of 
mines in the open sea; and, as regards the restraints 
which war entitles a belligerent to impose on a neutral 


* This curtailment involves the exercise of the belligerent right of Visit 
and Search; it might be possible to minimise the inconvenience thus 
caused to neutral shipping bya system of consular certificates issued at the 
port of departure, especially if supplemented by the presence of a repre- 
sentative of the belligerent on board the vessel during the voyage, as was 
sometimes the case on a cartel-ship. 
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directly, we may refer to the prohibition imposed in the 
Russo-Japanese war on the use of ‘wireless’ by neutral 
ships when in the ‘war-zone. This tendency has been , 
intensified in the present war. Under cover of reprisals / 
desperate combatants have resorted, as in the Napoleonic\ 
wars, to desperate measures, whereby the neutral has © 
suffered not only in his intercourse with belligerents 
but also in his intercourse with other neutrals. 

On the one hand, the industry and sea-borne com- 
merce of Germany have been stricken, under the 
Embargo of the Allies, by measures, affecting neutral 
shipping and the import and export trade of neutral 
ports, which could find no warrant in the ante-bellum 
law of Contraband and Blockade; and, in furtherance 
of this Embargo, the Allies, by means of their control 
of coaling and banking and other facilities, and by the 
issue of sea-passes and certificates, have compelled 
neutrals to submit their shipping to an unprecedented 
system of supervision and regulation. On the other 
hand, neutral shipping has been subjected in all parts 
of the sea which the German Admiralty chose to declare 
versperrt, and not in those parts only, to the peril of 
destruction by mine and submarine. Involving, as it 
did, not only the destruction of neutral ships, without 
proof of any conduct which up to that time would have 
been ground for condemnation as prize, but also the 
killing of neutral citizens, this was an innovation which 
differed in kind and not merely in degree from any form 
of pressure brought to bear on neutrals in any previous 
war. The innovations first-named were interferences with 
neutral freedom on the seas of the same order as Visit 
and Search, and Blockade, and seizure of Contraband ; 
but the last-named innovation broke entirely new ground 
in its wanton defiance of the neutral’s right to safety in 
life and limb.* It is no good to blink the facts of the 


* Destruction at sight and in lieu of capture had never been deemed 
admissible even in the case of a ship detected in the act of running a 
blockade. If the claim of Germany that belligerent necessity overrides all 
other considerations be sound, how comes it that the right to sink a 
blockade-runner at sight was denied in the law which regulated sea-war 
before she became a sea-power? Prof. Soley, in ‘The Navy in the Civil 
War’ (New York, 1885), tacitly admits that the old rule was as just stated. 
He says (p. 165), ‘It is a question whether, in a blockade so persistently 
broken as that of Wilmington, the ordinary rules of action for belligerent 
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ease ; belligerents will always be under an. inducement 
to jostle and squeeze neutrals if that is the only way of 
dealing a desired blow at their enemy. The grimmer the 
struggle, the greater the inducement will be; and the 
only ultimate restraint will be the fear of bringing 
the offended neutral in against them. In the present war 
both belligerents went far, and one went too far. 

In a maritime war, then, the lot of all neutrals, and 
especially the lot of small neutrals, is liable to be a hard 
one. There is, however, one case in which they have 
little or no ground for complaint if their ‘freedom’ on 
the sea is curtailed. An instance of this has been 
furnished in the present war. Mr Cababé (op. cit., p. 114) 
gives figures which show how enormously the overseas 
trade of the neutral countries to the west and north of 
Germany increased in the early part of the war. To 
take one or two samples: the value of the exports from 
New York to Denmark in November 1914 was over seven 
million dollars as against little over half a million dollars 
in the corresponding month of 1913; and in the eight 
months ending April 30, 1915, Holland imported 414,000 
bales of cotton as against 33,000 bales for the same 
period of 1913-14, while the figures in the case of Sweden 
were 735,500 bales as against 25,000. There could be no 
doubt that Germany was obtaining, by means of neutral 
maritime activities developed for the special purpose, 
goods which the allied fleets prevented her from getting 
directly. The Allies, accordingly, attempted to counter 
this move by rationing the neutral countries in question 
on a scale based on the figures of their ante-bellum 
imports and by forming agreements whereby responsible 
agencies in these countries undertook that the goods 
which were allowed to come through should not be 
transmitted to Germany. Mr Cababé (p. 35) makes a 
successful defence of these interferences with neutral 
‘freedom.’ To his remarks a further justification, 
founded on general principles, may be added here. If 
Germany, by the military occupation of Belgium, might 


cruisers should not be modified, and vessels found in flagrante delicto, 
whether neutrals or not, be destroyed instead of being captured. Certainly, 
if destruction and not capture had always been the object, fewer blockade- 
runners would have escaped, and possibly fewer would have undertaken 
the business,’ 
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strike at the land-trade of neutral Holland with France, 
why should not the Allies, in virtue of their occupation 
of the sea against Germany, be entitled to strike at 
neytral trade with Germany while it was on the sea? 

An attempt was made in the Declaration of London, 
1909, to set bounds in the form of Conventional Law to 
the encroachment of belligerents on neutral freedom of 
the seas. The issue was of ill omen for the success of 
any similar attempt in the immediate future. Had the 
Declaration been ratified, Great Britain would have 
entered the present war bound by an undertaking never 
to put cotton and rubber and mineral ores on the list of 
Contraband, and not to apply the doctrine of Continuous 
Voyage to a list of articles which included food; she is, 
accordingly, likely to be suspicious for a long time of 
any conventional solution of the conflict between the 
war-aims of belligerents and the trade-aims of neutrals. 
Van Calker writes (p. 27): 


‘We (Germans) must not fetter ourselves again by any Con- 
vention about the laws of Sea-war. In this region, where 
every day brings new problems, new economic and legal 
questions, new combinations of powers, new weapons and 
new means of defence, we can never more allow our hands to 
be tied in the way we have done in the past.’ 


This is an intelligible attitude, especially in the light of 
the history of the Declaration of London; and we cannot 
but adopt it ourselves if it were proposed to formulate by 
Convention any ‘ Thou shalt not’ or any ‘Thus far and 
no further’ concerning the relations of belligerents to 
neutrals. International Law must, like other law, be free 
to develop in harmony with changes in the conditions 
which it regulates. It was the necessity for this which 
justified the United States, during their Civil War, in 
extending the application of the doctrine of ‘ Continuous 
Voyage’; which led her to admit the propriety of a ‘long- 
distance’ blockade early in the present war; and which 
brought her, when belligerent, to join in the Embargo. 
Apart, however, from these considerations, it is 
difficult to see what the contents of any such Convention 
could be. It is utopian to expect that the desiderated 
relief for neutrals would ever take the shape of the 
entire and simultaneous abolition of Contraband and 
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Blockade and the Sperregebiet and the rationing system ; 
nor is it possible to anticipate the abolition of any one 
or other of these by itself with common assent, for (to 
take concrete illustrations) Great Britain must continue 
to seize Contraband even if Germany would renounce 
submarine warfare; and Germany will resort to the 
Sperregebiet so long as Great Britain claims the right to 
adapt Blockade to modern conditions. To quote Stier 
Somlo for the last time : 


‘The central point of the whole question is that Capture of 
private property, Blockade, Contraband-seizure, Mine-laying, 
and other “Substitutes” [he is thinking of, e.g., Rationing], 
are so closely connected one with the other that a solution 
of the problem cannot be obtained if we stop short of the 
simultaneous abolition of all institutions which fetter the 
Freedom of the Seas. Is that possible? To the serious 
student of affairs it is obvious that an affirmative answer is 
only possible on the assumption that sea-war has first been 
prohibited, i.e. in the time of Perpetual Peace’ (p. 112). 


To those who thus say that the problem must remain 
unsolved until there shall either be no more war or no 
more sea & more sanguine opinion retorts with a reference 
to a contingency which it trusts is considerably less remote, 
and adds ‘or until there shall be no more neutrals.’ In 
the scheme for a League of Nations, resort to war is to 
be had only for the coercion of a recalcitrant State by 
the general authority of the League. No State could 
then be neutral, any more than a citizen can declare 
himself neutral when summoned by a constable to join 
in the arrest of a felon. All members of the League 
would be required to boycott an offending State, and no 
question of the freedom of the seas could arise. An 
American writer, Mr Davison, finds in this connexion the 
explanation of the reference to the Freedom of the Seas 
among President Wilson’s ‘fourteen points.’ The Presi- 
dent demands in Art. 2, 


‘ Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, outside terri- 
torial waters, alike in peace and in war, except as the seas 
may be closed in whole or in part by international action for 
the enforcement of international covenants.’ 


This Article, says Mr Davison, must be read with its 
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context and especially with Art. 14, which speaks of the 
League of Nations. 


‘So read,’ he continues, ‘the proposition in Art. 2 becomes 
understandable; and, subject always to the plan of which it 
is a part being found feasible and being put into actual 
operation, it becomes a cogent, coherent and useful element 
thereof. If there be instituted a valid, subsisting and opera- 
tive League of Nations which, under specific covenants, shall 
afford mutual guarantees of the political independence and 
the territorial integrity of the States of the earth, a part of 
those covenants and guarantees would be that there should 
be absolute freedom of navigation on the seas at all times, 
outside territorial waters, and that this should be the case 
whether there were an existing state of war at a given time 
or not. For no war could, under the postulated conditions, 
come to exist except a war between the League as a whole 
and some non-assenting State, or else some recalcitrant mem- 
ber. In that event, as indicated in Art. 2, the seas would 
be closed by the power of the League to the vessels of the 
non-assenting State or recalcitrant member of the League; 
and all trade with such nation by all other States would be 
prevented by the same power. There is nothing in this 
proposition to alarm the mind; on the contrary, it is the 
logical and appropriate corollary to a League of Nations. It 
is all predicated upon a League of Nations. It forms a con- 
sistent, indeed a necessary and essential, part of such a plan. 
Should that plan or project fail to be put into operation, its 
proposed component parts would disappear with it. The 
clause therefore is not matter over which any one need 
become over-anxious.’ 


It would certainly be a relief to be sure that Mr Davison 
is right in his interpretation of the President's meaning. 

The war which is now ending, it may be remarked 
parenthetically, bears more than a fanciful resemblance 
to a war such as a League of Nations might be supposed 
to wage. A large part of mankind has been painfully 
engaged in the task of uprooting militarism. In the 
course of this operation, neutrals like Denmark and 
Norway have suffered as well as belligerents, especially 
as regards the freedom of the seas, though they have 
suffered far less than they would have done had they 
from the beginning been ranged against Germany as 
members of a belligerent League of Nations. Reviewing 
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the great issue* in this light, they may perhaps judge 
less harshly those activities of the Allies which have 
curtailed for them the freedom of the seas. It may be 
said of militarism, as was said of slavery, that it is one 
of those devils which do not go out of a community 
without rending it; and outsiders who have incidentally 
suffered in the process are perforce left, like the swine- 
owners of Gadara, to find in altruistic considerations a 
solace for the havoc wrought to their material interests. 

Until the new order be constituted it is impossible 
for British statesmen to entertain any proposal, even if 
it masquerades under some one of the many meanings 
of the elusive expression ‘Freedom of the Seas,’ which 
would deprive the British Navy of its powers and rights. 
The British, says Mr Davison (p. 18), 


‘take the position that true Freedom of the Seas has existed 
for a long period, that it owes its existence and maintenance 
to the British fleet, that for many years they have patrolled 
the world, have guarded with equal care the legitimate com- 
merce of all other peoples at their own expense, have kept 
open the routes of trade, have exterminated pirates, have 
lighted foreign channels where civilised governments did not 
exist to undertake the duty, and that all this constitutes the 
true Freedom of the Seas.’ 


The present moment, it may be added, when the British 
Navy has just completed its grandest contribution to 
the freedom of the world, is peculiarly inopportune for 
any experiment which might paralyse it for purposes 
of police; those of Benjamin Franklin’s compatriots who 
would give effect to both of his utterances previously 
quoted may be reminded in this connexion that one of 
the maxims of Poor Richard was ‘Love your neighbour 
but don’t pull down your hedges.’ To press to-day for a 
reduction in the effectiveness of sea-power in the name 
of the Freedom of the Seas is, as Mr Davison points out, 
playing into the hands of Germany, ‘controlled as to her 
world-aggression by the superiority of the British Fleet’ 
(p. 12). To deprive a navy of any of its power to strike 


* A minor issue, momentous to the Scandinavian Powers, is that 
Germany has been prevented from making the Baltic Sea a mare clauswm 
under her control. 
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is to disarm it to that extent; and it may be assumed 
that no one would propose even a partial disarmament 
of the British Navy except as part of a general dis- 
armament on land as well as on sea. Those who see in 
‘Navalism’ a danger on the same plane as militarism 
mistake the mischief which is covered by the latter 
term. It does not refer to the mischief of being military 
but of being militaristic; it does not refer to the de- 
liberate maintenance of large and efficient forces whether 
on land or sea; it denotes rather an attitude of national 
mind and aspiration, which is reflected in the provocative 
policy of the international ‘thruster. A charge of 
Navalism Great Britain may admit, but she has never 
used her sea-power in such a way as to be open to the 
charge of naval militarism. 

We have not hitherto mentioned any of the speci- 
fically German interpretations of the term ‘ Freedom of 
the Seas.’ To one of these Mr Cababé refers (p. 99), 
in an amusing passage, when printing an account of 
an interview with the German Chancellor, Bethmann- 
Hollweg, in July 1916. In that interview the then 
Chancellor described as the Freedom of the Seas the 
condition of things which would have been set up by 
the Declaration of London. He is reported to have 
said that the Contracting Powers ‘thereby guaran- 
teed that hereafter wars should be conducted solely 
between the parties to them on land, or before the 
actual ports of the enemy, leaving the nations not 
involved in the struggle to carry on unembarrassed and 
unannoyed “those processes of peace,” the activities of 
legitimate trade, communication, and travel, just as 
though all the world were friends.’ A freedom of the 
seas of that type would indeed have been ideal for a 
powerful and aggressive land-power! It is with a refer- 
ence to another variation of the German freedom of 
the seas that Triepel concludes his pamphlet. 


‘There is, however, another “ Freedom of the Seas” which 
consists of something different from paper stipulations. It 
is the Freedom of the Seas from the tyranny of England... . 
Let it be our business to acquire sea-power ; then we shall 
have a free sea also. Let it be our business that this war 
makes England smaller and ourselves bigger. Let it be our 
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business to gain naval bases overseas, and above all an exit 
from the “ wet triangle,” and to get into our hands the coast 
of Flanders and a sure land-approach thereto. Then shall 
we have conquered the Freedom of the Seas for ourselves, 
and also for all those neutrals who groan under the arbi- 
trariness of England, and the world will breathe again.’ 


That dream has vanished, and the world does indeed 
breathe again; but what a different world would it have 
been if the British fleet had been fettered by a ‘Freedom 
of the Seas’ under cover. of which German troopships 
could have sailed without molestation from their own 
territorial waters to within cannon-shot of our shores; if 
the Allied navies had not been entitled, by occupying the 
sea against Germany, to destroy her maritime lines of 
communication ; if German merchantmen could have put 
their wireless installations at the service of their navy 
in all quarters of the ocean, and have acted as ubiquitous 
bases of supply to German submarines; if Germany could 
have carried on her overseas trade as in time of peace 
and have obtained unlimited quantities of cotton, rubber, 
oil, ores and food through neutral ports and by the aid 
of neutral ships! British sea-power in conjunction with 
that of her co-belligerents checked all this without in- 
flicting on neutral States greater hardships than they 
could with reason be expected to have to submit to as 
members of a community in which war is still a recog- 
nised institution. For this service we pay our homage 
to the men of those great leviathans (to adapt the phrase 
of Hobbes), ‘to which we owe, under the immortal God, 
our peace and defence.’ 


JOHN PAWLEY BATE. 
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Art. 12—A LEAGUE OF NATIONS. | 
I. 
1. British League of Nations Society. Publications. 


London, 1916-1918. 

. American League to Enforce Peace. Proceedings, and 
subsequent Publications. Washington, 1916-1918. 

. Organisation Centrale pour une Paix Durable ; Feecueil 
de Rapports. The Hague, 1916-1917. 

. Proposals for the Prevention of Future Wars. By 
Viscount Bryce and Others. Allen & Unwin, 1917. 

. Inaugural Address delivered by Lord Robert Cecil, as 
Chancellor of the University of Birmingham. ‘The 
Times,’ Nov. 13, 1918. 

. International Government. By L. 8. Woolf. Published 
by the Fabian Society. London, 1916. 

. Neutrality versus Justice. By A.J. Jacobs. Unwin, 1917. 

8. Les Bases d'une Paix Durable. By Auguste Schvan. 
Paris: Alean, 1917. 

9. The Next War. By Sir C. Walston. Cambridge, 1918. 

10. The League of Nations. An Historical Argument. 
By Prof. A. F. Pollard. Oxford, 1918. 

11. The League of Nations .and its Problems. Three 
Lectures. By Prof. L. Oppenheim. Longmans, 1919. 


A League of Nations. Is this the same thing as a 
League of Peace? In other words, is it the sole object 
of a League of Nations to procure and maintain peace, 
or are there other reasons for considering a League of 
Nations a good thing in itself? Is it an end and not 
merely a means? Further, is it a League of Nations, or 
a Union of all Nations, that should be desired and is 
unobtainable ? 

Among the writers on this subject there are those 
who look to peace and security only, who would leave 
every nation to work out its individual development 
uncontrolled except by the police constable. There are 
others who look to a great Super-Nation or Super-State, 
the authorities of which will direct the energies and 
regulate the proceedings, and provide for the education 
and development, of all the nations in the combination, 
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just as they desire to make every state or nation a 
universal provider and tutor of all its citizens. 

The writers of this second school would have, not 
merely a super-national Tribunal with a super-national 
police force to prevent war, but a _ super-national 
Legislature which would regulate all relations of States 
inter se, and of citizens of one State with another State 
or the citizens thereof, in peace as well as in war—the 
course of trade, the rules of occupation and development 
of unsettled countries, grants and concessions, trusts, 
cartels, changes of nationality and domicil, and so forth 
—with a super-national Executive to enforce the enact- 
ments of this super-national Legislature. They would 
desire that this Legislature should meet periodically 
and find itself work to do—a strong temptation to 
interference. 

The most extreme and logical exponent of this view 
is Auguste Schvan, a writer who would abolish nations 
and nationality, and make every one a citizen of the 
world, temporarily subject to the control of the Local 
Government within whose area he happened to be, as 
a Londoner may be said to be subject to the control of 
the London County Council. Between these Local 
Governments Schvan does not conceive of any dispute 
arising. All disputes would be between individual 
citizens and some Local Government; and, to deal 
with these, he would establish tribunals deriving their 
authority from collective humanity and sitting in 
fantastically chosen centres. 

Clever as Schvan is in his destructive criticism of 
other plans, his constructive scheme is such an exaggera- 
tion of socialist ideas as to amount to a caricature. 
Nevertheless, though orthodox Socialists may refuse to 
accept him as an exponent of their teaching, they are 
open to the charge which Dr N. Murray Butler, in the 
interview reported in ‘The Observer’ of Dec. 8, 1918, 
makes against them, that they ‘have in mind the 
destruction of all the essential elements characteristic of 
nationality, in order to bring about what I have some- 
times called “colloidal” or jelly-like internationalism 
without real nations.’ 

Several English writers, who are supporters of the 
League of Nations Society, are open to the rebuke of 
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Dr Butler. Thus Mr Lowes Dickinson wants states ‘to 
learn to legislate and administer in common’; and 
Mr Hobson wants an International Executive and 
Legislature. Sir Charles Walston, on the contrary, does 
not ‘believe in a Supreme Parliament or Sovereign 
State dominating and limiting the Sovereignty of the 
individual nations.’ He does contemplate, what is rather 
utopian, a super-national Court whose members will be 
purged of all national feeling, who will become citizens 
of the world and extra-national, and will live in some 
extra-national area; he would back up his Court with a 
super-national Army and Navy, which is to be the only 
army and navy ; and, having thus procured disarmament, 
he would dispense with a League of Nations, except in 
so far as all would bind themselves to obey this Court. 
He would make a Federation, but one without power to 
make laws. His conception is a peculiar one and is open 
to its own special and rather obvious objections. In his 
way, though in a different way from the Socialists, he 
wants to over-organise. 

The two schools might agree that, whether such 
international co-operation is desirable or not, it must 
be a later development; that peace and security must 
precede it; and that all can travel together for the 
present on a pretty long common road. When, how- 
ever, the parting of the ways is reached, it is possible 
that those of the more moderate school will point out 
to the over-regulators that their future course may lead 
to destruction, that compulsory unity will bring about 
its own disruption, and that, if the schemes of Universal 
Monarchy which captivated the publicists of Roman and 
later times down to the 18th century proved impracti- 
cable, it is likely that a Universal Republic will dissolve 
into its component atoms. 


To pass to the next question. Is the object to be 
aimed at a League of Nations or a Union of all Nations? 
A League, in its usual sense, is a combination of persons 
or States formed to enable them to unite in their 
dealings with regard to some external person or State 
with whom they are brought into relations of some 
degree of opposition, if not of actual hostility. In order 
to produce this common action there must be harmony 
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between the different members of the League, with 
provisions for settling disputes between them; and to 
that extent a League promotes peace. 

But a League is not the less a League because, while 
it promotes peace between its members, it does so in 
order the more effectually to act in opposition to, or 
even to wage war with, other States. It may be said 
that the Delphic Amphictyony had for its sole object 
the provision of mutual peace and goodwill ; but, if so, 
it is the only League of that kind known to history. 
The Delian League, the early Swiss Confederation, the 
towns forming the early Dutch Republic, the original 
Confederation of the revolted Colonies of British North 
America, had for their main object a defensive alliance 
against an external foe. The so-called Grand Design, 
mythically attributed to Henry IV of France, was a 
combination against Spanish-Austrian power. 

Is the future League to be such a combination, made 
in reference to, and possibly against, other states or 
nations of the globe—Germany, for instance, or the 
Yellow Peril; or is it to seek to become an all-embracing 
Union of all the peoples of the globe, feeling itself 
imperfect till this development has been obtained, and 
so framing its statutes as to facilitate instead of pre- 
venting such a Union? It is impossible to say what 
effect may have been produced by the sudden and total 
collapse of the Central Powers; but, at any rate, six 
months ago, there were many people who dreaded the 
inclusion of the Central Powers, and particularly that of 
Germany, in any League of Peace; who felt that these 
Powers were not to be trusted ; who dreaded their might 
and subtlety, and preferred to keep them out, even at 
the risk of their forming themselves into a rival League. 

It is to be hoped that such counsels will not. now 
prevail. They were counsels of despair, despair of the 
peace of the world. If followed, they would have 
divided the world into two great factions, each armed 
to the teeth, with a burden of armaments ever increasing, 
and each bidding against each other for the nations 
which have been neutral in the present strife, including 
some of those States of South America which seem 
destined to take place among the Great Powers of the 
future. Lord Robert Cecil, in his recent inaugural 
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address as Chancellor of the University of Birmingham, 
took the opposite and the wiser and more Christian 
view. His scheme for a League of Nations would 
include all. Indeed he went so far as to suggest; that, 
if any State refused to join the League, it might be ° 
forced into it by means of a boycott. Other writers, 
again, including some who are most keen that the 
League should include Germany, have drawn the line at 
what they are pleased to call, somewhat insolently, ‘ the 
backward nations.’ 

Still, while the object of the League should be that 
it should embrace all, a start may be made on less 
ambitious lines; but it would be madness to throw away 
the opportunities of the coming Peace, and one of its 
terms ought to be that the belligerent Powers, at all 
events the chief of them, should enter into a treaty 
establishing as between themselves a League of Nations, 
and making provision for the accession of the neutral 
Powers, subject of course to certain conditions. 


Given that there should be a League of Nations for 
the purpose of preserving peace, that it should be as 
nearly world-wide as possible, and that it should confine 
itself, at any rate at first, to the simple object of pre- 
serving peace—given the three postulates of this article, 
what should be the machinery ? 

It cannot be too plainly laid down that this isa matter 
for experts. Christian teachers and philanthropic 
writers have done their part when they have brought 
the nations to the point of desiring peace, to forgetful- 
ness or pardon of past quarrels and injuries, and to the 
desire of mutual goodwill and fellowship. These are 
preliminaries with regard to which it is easy to write 
and speak in eloquent, even gushing terms; but it is too 
common for zealots and reformers to think that all is 
done when they have obtained the acceptance of high- 
sounding general principles. It is to the drudgery of 
spade-work that recourse must be had if these principles 
are to be made sure; and the task is by no means easy. 

The Emperor Nicholas II of Russia, when he promoted 
the calling together of the last Hague Conference, 
sincerely desired peace. So did many of the plenipoten- 
tiaries and at least some of the States which deputed 
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them. But the Conference has done little except afford 
topics for mutual recrimination between the States 
engaged in the recent war, to whom it has been easy 
and comforting to be able from time to time to accuse 
their enemies of breaches of the several Hague Conven- 
tions. Events have shown that such arrangements as 
were the only outcome of the last Hague Conference are 
barriers worthless against any serious impulse towards 
war. We must begin in another way. 

It is useless to set up any system of tribunals of 
arbitration, however excellent and complete, if States 
inclined to war can put them aside. History shows that 
this was not the way in which internal peace and good 
order were enforced between the citizens of a country. 
The first step in civilisation is the regulation, the second 
and more effective step is the prohibition, of private war. 
When this is carried out, men are forced to have recourse 
to the tribunals. The tribunals must of course be 
efficient and trustworthy, or else men will revert to 
private war. But the fact that the law is open and men 
can implead one another is not enough, unless men are 
shown that this is the only way in which they will be 
allowed to get redress. We must, therefore, have first a 
prohibition of war, with effective sanction to enforce the 
prohibition ; and secondly, side by side, arrangements by 
which states and nations forbidden to assert their rights, 
or to redress their wrongs by war, shall nevertheless 
obtain appropriate relief. In homely language the defect 
of past schemes for International Arbitration is that they 
put the cart before the horse. 

The first provision of the treaty should be to prohibit 
war. No fighting in the street, please. The international 
police constable, whoever he may be, will say : ‘Settle 
your differences some other way, we do not allow 
fighting. It is a great merit of Mr Jacobs’ treatise, 
‘ Neutrality versus Justice,’ as it is of Prof. Pollard’s ‘ His- 
torical Argument,’ that this provision is placed first, and 
that these authors insist that it should be firmly enforced. 

But, secondly, to make this enforcement feasible, 
there must be a safety valve, and corresponding devices 
for settling quarrels; otherwise, in spite of all the pro- 
hibitions in the world and all the forces behind them, 
States will fight. There must be some body or bodies to 
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decide and determine international disputes, whether 
Arbitrators, or a Court, or a Council of Nations, or all 
combined; and this international organ must (1) be 
ready and willing to act; (2) act justly; (3) have at its 
back moral and material forces. Civil experience shows 
that you may have a hierarchy of Courts of Justice; 
but, if they are procrastinating, unjust, or impotent, men 
will put them aside and return to private war. You will 
have Judge Lynch or the Ku-Klux Clan or the Mafia. 

But it is not easy to establish a real International 
Court or Tribunal. Hitherto no one has ventured to do 
so. The schemes of the Hague Conferences, even of the 
second, fall far short of it. The essence of an efficient 
Tribunal or Court of Justice is that it is there, always in 
existence, not dependent upon the will of suitors or the 
agreement of disputants, but established from above, 
open to receive a complaint, and prepared to require the 
person complained of to come and answer the complaint, 
or defend himself against the charge. 

The Hague Conferences never got so far as that; 
none of the International Treaties of Arbitration has 
got so far. The last Hague Conference purported indeed 
to establish a Court; but the so-called Court is only an 
office or bureau, to which disputant States anxious to 
come to terms, and wanting to find an independent body 
to settle their disputes, can have recourse for advice and 
guidance as to the procedure of arbitration, and in which 
they will find a panel of highly distinguished men from 
among whom they can choose their arbitrators. But, if 
one of the disputant States does not want to go to arbi- 
tration, nothing is done. The last Conference did indeed 
provide some machinery by which the disputants might 
be compulsorily sent to arbitration; but, even so, each 
disputant was to name an arbitrator, and the unwilling 
State could stop the whole proceeding by the, simple 
process of not naming its arbitrator. 

Moreover, there is a more subtle difficulty; the dis- 
putants have to determine what the dispute is about, 
what is the real question which the arbitrators are to 
decide. Now every lawyer knows that in many cases 
the statement of the question of itself determines the 
answer, and that often half the discussion turns upon 
the point, What is the question to be discussed? There 
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never has been any provision, either in the Hague Con- 
ventions, or in the most advanced international treaties, 
for settling this. What is wanted and what alone will 
supply a safety valve is a tribunal already made ready 
to hand, to which a suitor can come and make his com- 
plaint, as a plaintiff can take out a writ from a Court of 
Justice, and have the defendant, willingly or unwillingly, 
brought in to answer it. 

Under the protection of such a system of jurisprudence 
and side by side with forensic litigation there exists in 
most civilised countries a practice of referring disputes 
to arbitrators, which in many cases suits the parties 
better than having recourse to the Courts; and so, in 
international disputes, there may be—and it is highly 
desirable that there should be—provision for arbitration, 
when the disputant States can agree upon the question 
to be decided and upon the composition of the arbitral 
tribunal. But beyond this, and in the background, there 
must be some permanent and self-sufficient tribunal to - 
which, if the States cannot agree to arbitration, any 
disputant State may insist on applying, and which will 
take cognizance of the cause even against the will of one 
of the parties. 

But, if it is difficult to find arbitrators to whom States 
will willingly commit their cause for decision, how much 
more difficult and delicate will it be to establish judges 
who will act without the consent of parties? The League, 
however, requires a tribunal which will not derive its 
origin from the consent of parties but will sit and adju- 
dicate by virtue of its own inherent right, and will 
command obedience by its moral strength and material 
backing. How is this tribunal to be formed? 

Most writers propose two tribunals, some three, some 
even four. Those who propose two suggest a Court to 
decide such matters as Municipal Courts decide, i.e. ques- 
tions of law such as the construction of treaties or the 
application of established rules of International Law, 
and questions of fact such as whether the Russian fleet 
in the North Sea had been attacked by Japanese torpedo- 
boats before it fired on the English fishing fleet. All 
other matters—questions of high policy, questions of 
national honour, and similar matters—they would leave 

to a Conference of the Powers party to the League. 
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Let us take the proposed Court first. Many writers 
would give each of the disputants a representative upon 
it. This gives some protection to the more unpopular 
State, but, on the other hand, it tends to detract from 
the judicial nature of the proceeding, and to lead to 
compromise and negotiation rather than decision. Chief 
Justice Beichmann of Norway, a representative at the 
last Hague Conference and on the panel of the Hague 
Court, advocates the presence of representatives of the 
disputant States, on the very ground that most inter- 
national matters are incapable of strict judicial decision, 
and are rather matters of negotiation. 

Next, how are the other members of the Court to be 
appointed? It is generally conceived that the Court 
would be of unwieldy size if each State party to the 
League had a representative upon it; but all writers 
upon the subject agree that each of the Great Powers 
(unless indeed it is a party to the dispute) should be 
represented upon the Court, and that the smaller States 
should have some representation less than the collective 
representation of the Great Powers, according to some 
ingenious rota. The question at once arises, Who will be 
the Great Powers of the future? If Austria-Hungary 
is to be broken up into, say, three or four States, Russia 
into several more, would any one of these component 
parts be of as much world-wide importance as Argentina 
or Brazil or China is, or will be in a few years’ time? 
Moreover, are the lesser States likely to concede any such 
superiority to the Great Powers? The experience of the 
representatives at the last Hague Conference points to a 
different conclusion. If, however, the Great Powers are 
to be still reckoned as eight, and the representation of 
the minor States is to be less than eight, this representa- 
tion of the minor States will provide an element ex- 
tremely difficult to reckon upon. 

The rota may chance to supply for the occasion a 
body of dependent States likely to follow one particular 
Great Power. If the dispute should chance to be one 
between a European nation and the United States, the 
representative of the latter may find himself upon the 
tribunal with a backing of four or five of the States of 
Central and Southern America, or he may find that the 
minor States on the particular panel come from Europe 
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and Asia. In either case, there is likely to be a prejudice 
against the finding of the Court. If, on the other hand, 
contrary to the view of all the writers on the subject, the 
Great Powers are not to be represented on the Court as 
of right, the Court on some particular occasion may be so 
largely composed of minor nations as to lack authority. 

To all this it may be replied that this is a Court ; that 
its members are judges sworn to decide according to 
right; and that they will so decide. One may hope that 
this would be the case, but the strain upon judicial 
impartiality is very great. Great States have their 
satellites, or, at any rate, will be supposed to have them. 
And it must always be remembered that it is not only 
necessary that the judges should be impartial ; they must 
also be believed to be impartial; and in the event of a 
serious contest between two powerful States, it would be 
a matter of pure luck if the constitution of the Court 
were such as to command respect for its decision from 
the people of the State which has failed in the case. 

Since the greater matters are, according to these 
schemes, not to be submitted to a Court, but to a Con- 
ference of the Powers, would it not be better to dispense 
with the Court altogether and have only a Conference or 
Council of the Powers, when the parties cannot agree to 
arbitration? The greater the number of tribunals, the 
less importance and weight will be attached to them. 
Two, three, or four tribunals disposing of different 
aspects of international questions are not likely to have 
as much weight, nor will it be as easy to find members 
to compose them, as for one great tribunal to which 
all points can .be referred. It would seem better to 
encourage disputant States to go to arbitration, making 
their own Tribunals of Arbitration whenever possible, 
and to leave it to the Conference or Council of the 
States party to the League to be the one tribunal to 
which recourse must be had, if the parties cannot agree 
to arbitration. 

When, however, we come to consider the Council, 
some of the same difficulties recur. Are the Great 
Powers to have more votes than the smaller ones? 
Should, at least, the plan be adopted which has been 
adopted in International Postal and Telegraphic Con- 
ventions, that those States which have colonies or 
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dependencies should have separate votes for the Mother- 
State and for each of the Dominions? To both of these 
suggestions the same answer may be made, that the 
smaller States will not tolerate inequality. But there 
is a further consideration which will render all questions 
of equality and inequality superfluous. Hitherto no 
international resolution has ever been arrived at by a 
majority; unanimity has always been required; and, if 
unanimity be required, the smallest State will have a 
veto, just as in the earlier stages of the Dutch Republic 
the dissent of the smallest town stopped all action by 
the Confederation. 

Perhaps the disputant nations might be excluded, or 
their consent might not be required. But can any one 
who has had experience of International Conferences 
believe that the States of the world would agree toa 
League, one of whose terms should be that, in any case 
of dispute between it and another State, a binding 
decision might be rendered by a mere majority of the re- 
maining Powers? They might possibly consent to submit 
to a decision given by a two-thirds’ or three-fourths’ 
majority ; but even this is hardly to be reckoned on; 
and the framers of the League will probably have to be 
content with a provision that the Council shall render 
no decision between the disputants unless the repre- 
sentatives of all the other States are unanimous. 

Hereupon the devil’s advocate will say: ‘Then your 
League of Nations is useless.’ Not so; the Council will 
probably end in adopting some form of compromise 
decision. It may take some time about it; but mean- 
while, the disputant States cannot go to war. No doubt, 
if at the end it reports that it can come to no decision, 
the disputant States may be left to the old remedy of 
war; but every effort will be made to avoid this result 
and there will be plenty of time. If there had been 
such a compulsory delay before the present war there 
would, humanly speaking, have been no war. 


This introduces the most valuable piece of machinery 
in the League, that which is called, in language borrowed 
from foreign commerce, the moratorium, i.e. the pro- 
hibition of war until the matter in dispute has been 
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submitted to, and decided by arbitration or by the Inter- 
national Tribunal; with the further consequence that, 
if the arbitrators or the tribunal give a decision and the 
State against which the decision is rendered submits to 
it, there shall be no war. This should be the case even 
when the arbitrators or the tribunal, while deciding 
against one State and in favour of another, still do not 
give to the successful State all the relief which it has 
demanded. The successful State, having gone before a 
tribunal, must be content with the reparation or in- 
demnity which the tribunal deems sufficient for past 
wrongs, or to accept the boundary line or the favourable 
construction of a treaty which the tribunal gives it; 
even though it had claimed to push its limits further, or 
to derive more benefits from a treaty than those which 
the tribunal has awarded to it. 

This moratorium is the essence of the whole matter. 
It must be enforced, subject to one qualification, by 
every means at the disposal of the League. The State 
which violates it should be deemed hostis humani generis, 
and ipso facto at war with every other State party to the 
League ; and each of these States must, in the way most 
appropriate, combine against the common foe. 

Given these premises, there are only two cases not 
provided for: one when the Council of the League can 
come to no conclusion owing to the want of unanimity 
of its several members; the other when the State decided 
against refuses to submit to the decision. The first case, 
though logically possible, may, it is to be hoped, never 
arise. The skill of diplomatists—and, though a much- 
abused class, they have great technical skill—will pro- 
bably frame some decision upon which all will eventually 
agree. It is even probable that the two disputant States, 
seeing how variously their claims are viewed by their 
fellow-members in the League, having had time to cool 
and reflect, and knowing that the horrors of war will 
ever increase with increased scientific methods, will 
arrive at some mutual arrangement, and save the 
Council from the necessity of a decision. 

The other case is more likely to occur, and is more 
difficult to deal with. The disobedient State ought in 
reason to be compelled by all the other States, by force 
if necessary ; but it will be difficult to bring this about. 
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Many States will hesitate before resorting to force. 
Moreover, many States, before arriving at a decision in 
Council, will hesitate to give their vote for a decision 
which they feel will not be obeyed, and in enforcing which 
they must calculate upon having to take their share. 

On this question there is much difference of opinion 
between the writers whose works are quoted at the head 
of this article. Few go the length of saying that it 
would be the duty of the several States party to the 
League to compel the State against which an order of a 
Court or Arbitrators has been made to comply with that 
order. Fewer still go the length of saying that it would 
be a duty of the States to enforce obedience to the 
recommendation of a Council of the Powers. Where 
obedience is to be enforced, some would make it the 
duty of every State to contribute to the enforcement ; 
some would leave it to the Great Powers alone; some 
suggest that, if a State not content with non-perform- 
ance of the order or recommendation takes up arms in 
contravention of it, it should be resisted by all the States. 
Some would leave the injured State to enforce its right, 
or protect itself against invasion, assisted only to this 
extent, that the wrongdoer will be driven to fight with- 
out allies, because all Treaties of Alliance are to be 
deemed in such an event to be dissolved. 

The British League of Nations Society makes it a 
term of the League that the States party to a dispute 
should bind themselves to comply with an award made 
by an Arbitration Tribunal, as distinguished from a 
recommendation of a Council or Conference; but it 
makes no provision for enforcing this contractual duty. 
The draft treaty prepared by the Dutch Committee 
would make it a contractual duty to execute the decision 
either of the Court or of the Council, but again has no 
provision for enforcing this duty. Lord Bryce’s scheme 
contemplates some collective action by the League, but 
his proposal is quite vague; the States are to meet and 
consider what could be done. The American Society 
does not even impose the contractual duty. 

The writer who goes furthest is Mr Woolf. Even he 
does not make the enforcing of obedience to a decision a 
matter of primary importance; still he would enforce it 
by every form of commercial and financial boycott and 
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blockade, everything in short except actual war. Quite 
recently a group or sub-committee of the British League 
has advanced nearly as far as Mr Woolf. They propose 
that one of the objects of the League shall be to support 
any decision of the Supreme Court, which they propose 
to create, against any State which fails to carry it into 
effect; but it is pretty clear from the context that the 
support is not to take the form of military force. 

To sum up, all pin their faith on the moratorium and 
the compulsory submission of disputes, and trust that 
this would be enough, and that obedience to the decision 
would follow. No doubt these are great steps, and there 
will not be many cases of disobedience ; but, unless there 
is some power to enforce obedience, there will be cases 
of disobedience. It would be best to be thorough in this 
matter and say that the State which has agreed to 
submit its dispute to arbitration must loyally abide by 
the result, and to make no distinction when, instead of 
procedure by arbitration, the matter has been submitted 
to the Council of the League. If all the other States of 
the League except the disputant party come to a con- 
clusion, it ought to be obeyed. The disobedient State 
should be treated as a covenant-breaker; and perform- 
ance of its obligations should be enforced by every means 
at the disposal of the League, including war upon it, if 
necessary. 

If this cannot be agreed to, either obedience should 
be enforced, as Mr Woolf suggests, by every means short 
of war, or at least the injured State should be given 
licence to redress its grievance, collecting as many allies 
as it could. They might be allowed, like the Jews in 
that curious passage in the Book of Esther (Ch. viii, 11), 
‘To gather themselves together, and to stand for their 
life, to destroy, to slay, and to cause to perish, all the 
power of the people and province that would assault 
them.’ On the other hand, the disobedient State will be 
stripped of all assistance, for it would be a provision that 
in such circumstances any particular Treaties of Alliance, 
if any such are tolerated within the League, should be 
dissolved. , 


It will now be seen what bearing all this has upon a 
highly controversial topic, concerning which the people 
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of this country are so rightly sensitive, the so-called 
Freedom of the Seas. The meaning which the Germans 
attach to this phrase is discussed in another article in 
this number. It will therefore be sufficient to say here 
that they mean by it the deliverance of that nation 
which has the weaker navy from the effect of Sea Power. 

Let us consider this claim in the light of a League of 
Nations. First, as to neutrals, within the League there 
would be none. War will have arisen because one State 
has either broken the moratorium, or is not content with 
the redress which the Tribunal has awarded to it, or will 
not give the redress which the Tribunal has directed it 
should give. This State is a covenant-breaker and an 
outlaw. All the members of the League are at war with 
it and all their subjects will be rightly forbidden to trade 
with the enemy. As to States outside the League, one 
would hope that they would be gradually diminishing 
in number and ultimately vanishing. Meanwhile the 
States of the League would say to them, ‘ We are very 
sorry for any inconvenience to which we may put you, 
but this is a criminal, an outlaw, against whom we are 
using police measures; and, for the general benefit of 
the world, you must submit to them. For this purpose 
we keep the old Sea Laws and the old rights of war.’ 
After all, neutrality will now be seen in its true light; it 
will no longer be deemed a virtue, but a weak indiffer- 
ence to the cause of right. 

Next, as to the suggested immunity of private property 
at sea, every one now has learned the lesson that commer- 
cial and financial boycott and so forth is preferable to 
war. Every one will agree that, if the outlaw State can 
be coerced by seizure of its property, it will be better so 
to bring matters to a conclusion and avoid, or at least 
diminish and shorten, the shedding of blood. The use of 
the sea for warlike purposes will be recognised as one of 
the most legitimate and practical forms of international 
coercion. 

It must not be supposed, however, that, when all 
these provisions for enforcing the moratorium and 
supplying a tribunal to settle disputes and sanctions to 
enforce obedience have been agreed upon and the Treaty 
embodying them has been made, we shall have made it 
absolutely certain for our descendants that they will 
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always have the blessings of peace. When occasion 
arises for working out the rules of the Treaty in practice, 
much will depend upon the goodwill and loyalty of the 
various States in the League; some may hang back, 
some may be even inclined to favour the wrongdoer. 
No laws will avail if people in general are not law- 
abiding ; but diplomatic ingenuity must be taxed so to 
frame the provisions of the Treaty as to leave no loop- 
hole for evasion. The consequence must be made to 
follow automatically. For this reason the Treaty would 
provide, as already stated, that the wrong-doing State 
would be ipso facto at war with all the other States 
party to the League. It will not be necessary for them 
to declare war. If the constitution of any State is such 
as to take away from the Executive the power to declare 
war without the sanction of the Senate, as in the United 
States, or without that of the Chambers, as in some 
other republican countries, it will not be a case of 
waiting for this consent; the State is ipso facto at war. 

Again, no State will be able to say that it is waiting 
to see what the other States do ; it will not be a case of a 
joint guarantee of peace like the inept guarantee of the 
neutrality of Luxemburg, under which no guarantor was 
bound to act unless all the guarantors concurred. Each 
State will have severally contracted to take its part, 
and will be bound to act, whatever its colleagues do or 
abstain from doing. No doubt, if the war became a 
serious or prolonged operation some combination would 
be necessary, and the Staffs of the several States would 
have to lay their heads together. For this purpose some 
writers would set up an International Standing Army 
and Navy, to which the several States would send 
contingents, with a Staff, or Chief of Staff, taken from 
a particular State. To this proposal there are at least 
three objections. Such an international force would be 
slow to put in motion and tardy in action. Its forma- 
tion and use would give occasion to jealousy and quarrels. 
If there were a real effectual Staff, that Power which 
wielded it would be the mistress of the world, just as, 
to compare small things with great, Athens was the 
mistress of the Delian League. 

In connexion with this question of an international 
force it may well be asked, What is to be the effect 
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of a League of Nations upon disarmament? The answer 
seems to be: directly, none. No State could afford to 
disarm abruptly till the world has settled down from its 
great unrest, and till it sees that there is no military 
Power so great as to be a match, or nearly a match, for 
the combined forces of the other States. But gradu- 
ally, as a muscle atrophies from want of use, so it is 
to be expected that military forces will decline. Any 
systematic compulsory disarmament seems impracticable. 
The scale of armies must differ widely in small compact 
nations and in those loosely extended over wide terri- 
tories; while, as to fleets, federations like the British 
Empire, and other States with over-sea dominions or 
large mercantile marines, must have navies quite out 
of proportion with those of other States. 

An interesting point arises as to the extent of the 
application of the moratorium. Should it be confined 
to the prohibition of actual war, or should it operate to 
prevent preparations for hostilities, such as increased 
armaments, mobilisation, and the like? There is much 
to be said on both sides. If nations prepare for war 
with feverish activity, still more if they mobilise their 
forces and raise new levies, their passions will be more 
and more roused, and the warlike tendency may become 
irresistible. On the other hand, the mutual recrimina- 
tions would be endless, and each disputant would think 
and say that the other is taking some military step. 
Indeed it would be hardly in human nature to avoid 
taking some steps; and the Council of the League would 
have an almost insoluble task in balancing such mutual 
accusations. 

There is even some difficulty in determining what is 
war; and Mr Jacobs, in his clever and suggestive book, 
proposes only to forbid the invasion of the enemy terri- 
tories by an armed force, by which he means an invasion 
in the old-fashioned manner by an armed land force, so 
that even bombardments from the sea or from the air 
would not be prohibited. He has somewhat modified 
his scheme in a later broadsheet; but he still regards all 
acts of hostility, other than invasion, as matters for 
complaint to the Council of States and not as ‘acts of 
war,’ and he would forbid the aggrieved State making 
war in his sense of the term. This is hardly a practical 
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suggestion. But there is clearly no little difficulty in 
framing an adequate definition of ‘acts of war.’ 

There is another and more subtle reason for drawing 
the line at actual warfare. Suppose two States, one 
militarily disposed, keeping itself in ‘shining armour,’ 
spending money in maintaining large establishments, 
many vessels of war, and well-drilled standing armies ; 
and another State peaceably disposed, with small forces, 
but waxing rich by peaceful industry. If, at the moment 
of the outbreak of a dispute, a stop were placed upon 
the military preparations of either side and ultimately 
the States were to go to war, the military State would 
retain its superiority, and, being conscious of this, would 
be the more impracticable; while, if free preparation 
were permitted, the other State with its material 
resources would soon draw to a level, and the knowledge 
of this would make for peace. 


There remain to be considered two serious objections 
to any League of Peace. In the first place, it is objected 
that such a League will stereotype the existing boun- 
daries of States, however artificial they may be, or how- 
ever unsuited to later conditions and the growth or 
development of nationalities. Secondly, while the League 
apparently prevents any such rectifications, it gives 
encouragement to every aggressive State which, while 
not actually making war, will contrive to injure its 
neighbour in various ways and to exasperate it by 
annoyance ranging from pin-pricks to serious outrages. 

To take the second objection first. Some writers 
have found a remedy in the suggestion that there should 
be a power in some International Tribunal to grant an 
injunction, as the lawyers would say, pendente lite. This 
is at first sight an attractive suggestion, but it is doubtful 
whether it would have occurred to any but English and 
American writers ; the precise legal notion involved is not 
familiar to, nor would it be easily understood by, other 
nations. Moreover, considering that some time would 
elapse before the Council could be got to work, considering 
also the further difficulty of the Council making, upon pre- 
liminary materials only, what will approach to a decision 
upon the merits of the case, it hardly seems that the 
process of injunction would be suitable. It will also be 
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observed that if, as some think, final awards cannot be 
enforced by the League, it is illogical that interlocutory 
awards should be enforced; and without the power of 
enforcement an injunction would be useless. 

Still, where the injury is serious and is continuous, 
where, for instance, the subjects of one State are being 
improperly detained in prison, or threatened with execu- 
tion, or suffering grievous injury at the hands of the 
other State, one can hardly expect the sufferer to wait 
during a long process of arbitration, or a still longer 
hearing before the Council of the League. Perhaps some 
procedure might be arranged so that the suffering State 
might apply to the Council of the League to be relieved 
of the moratorium on the ground that its condition was 
unendurable, and the Council might then put the other 
State under terms which would give a modus vivendi till 
the actual decision was arrived at, threatening that other- 
wise the sufferer would be relieved of the moratorium 
and allowed to take the law into his own hands. 

With regard to the second objection, it must be borne 
in mind that any prohibition of future war establishes 
and crystallises the status quo. If the last Conference 
at The Hague had resulted in a League of Peace without 
some provision for future change, France would still be 
without Alsace-Lorraine; there would still have been an 
Italia Irredenta; Turkey would have kept Macedonia; and 
there would be no Poland. This objection to any League 
of Peace is a serious one and cannot be evaded. It is a 
reason why the greatest care should be taken, in framing 
the present Peace, that the constitution of States and 
their boundaries should be reasonable and natural, so 
drawn as to satisfy all legitimate claims of nationalities 
and not to stifle any State or impede its natural access 
to a sea-board. It is a reason, also, why no lasting in- 
cumbrances, obligations, or, as writers on the Civil Law 
would express it, servitudes, should be imposed on any 
State. But, notwithstanding the utmost care and fore- 
sight, the need for change will arise from time to time; 
and national growth and development must be provided 
for. Some of the writers whose names appear at the 
head of this article provide elaborate schemes by which 
the Council of the League is first to treat itself as a 
Parliament, passing measures of repeal or amendment 
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of existing treaties and rules of International Law; 
and then to convert itself into a tribunal, or remit the 
dispute to a tribunal which should apply, not the law in 
force when the dispute arose, but an ex post facto law, so 
modelled as to insure that the party which would have 
lost under the old law shall succeed under the new! It 
would surely be better to treat the Council of the League 
as a mediating rather than a judicial body, and let it 
decide disputes upon broad principles. 

Lastly, for the period during which the League is not 
world-wide, there must be some provision for disputes 
between parties to the League and outside States ; 
and possibly also, though this is less important, for the 
prevention of war between two outside States. In the 
former case the League might well require its own 
member to submit its complaint to the Council of the 
League, and it might invite the external State to come 
before it and submit its case also. If the external State 
is not willing, or if, after a decision has been rendered, it 
is non-compliant, and if in either case it attacks the 
member of the League, what should happen ? 

Most writers of the American school have hitherto 
been unwilling to admit that there would be any duty 
on the States of the League to defend their member 
against aggression from the outside. This is no doubt 
due to the old American idea of international politics, to 
the worship of the Monroe doctrine and the dread of 
treaties which would entangle the nation in war without 
the previous constitutional assent of the Senate to acts 
of the Executive; but it is submitted that the proposals 
of the English League of Peace are better. The League 
should be, as against outsiders, a defensive though not 
an offensive alliance. 

So far this article has been confined to the primary 
objects of a League of Nations, but there is another 
wide field for its activities not hitherto discussed. If 
such a League gets itself established, it may well take 
charge of, or at least exercise some supervision over, 
the more backward portions of the earth, as also of 
those places or districts where the interests of several 
nations meet or collide, and which therefore are fit 
subjects for international control. This task is indeed 
closely connected with those primary objects, for it is 
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just these backward areas and these disputed places and 
districts which have in the past been fruitful sources of 
war, and may easily become so again. They must always 
be an anxious care to the civilised nations; and the 
charge of them will not only eliminate causes of war, 
but will give the League positive duties and regular 
employment which will keep it active and vital. 

In conclusion, it is suggested that the Treaty which 
forms the League should be as simple and, so to speak, 
as preparatory as possible, affirming only the two broad 
principles: (1) That there shall not be war; and (2) that 
there shall be provision for settling differences, Further 
details will have to be settled as occasions may arise. 
Workers like Dr Evans Darby and other members of the 
Peace Society, old labourers in the cause of peace, would 
have us rely on the moral law and the moral sense alone, 
and have no coercive force applied ; but, as human nature 
is constituted, there must be force behind. ‘Quid leges 
sine moribus’? says Horace, and truly ; but unfortunately 
one must add, ‘Quid mores sine legibus,’ and every law, 
as Austin long ago observed, requires a sanction to 
support it. 

It is doubtless true that no treaty, however carefully 
framed, and whatever sanctions may be put on paper, 
will make the League of Nations an absolute and certain 
security of future peace; and that no covenants can be 
relied upon as certain to be fulfilled, because at the root 
of everything lie faith and justice and goodwill, just as no 
laws will prevail if the citizens of a State are anarchical 
and lawless. Yet, since in every civilised State the reign 
of law, supported by ‘ the resources of civilisation,’ does 
on the whole prevail, and since law helps morals, and 
morals help law, we may humbly trust that a well-framed 
scheme of a League of Nations will at once perpetuate 
that holy horror of war which all at this moment feel, 
and furnish an adequate coercive system to restrain any 
such future crime against humanity. 


PHILLIMORE. 
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II. 
La Socr&th DES NATIONS ET L’OPINION FRANGAISE. 


L'IDEE politique dont la réalisation fait Tobjet du 
quatorziéme point du message présidentiel adressé le 
8 janvier 1918 au Congrés des Etats-Unis n’est pas nou- 
velle en France. A différentes époques de notre histoire, 
au Moyen Age sous la forme religieuse, pendant le régne 
d’Henri IV sous la forme politique, dans la seconde moitié 
du XVIII° siécle sous la forme philosophique, elle a été 
préconisée et traduite en projets plus ou moins détaillés. 
On peut dire qu’aprés chacune des grandes phases mili- 
taires de l'histoire européenne on s'est préoccupé en France 
de prévenir le retour des miséres d’ou I’on venait de sortir 
i grand peine. Comme aujourd’hui, des hommes se sont 
alors bercés de lespoir de construire un systéme pro- 
tégeant 4 jamais le monde contre le fleau de la guerre. 
C'est peut-étre 4 cause de l’échec de ces tentatives suc- 
cessives que la Société des Nations, telle qu'elle est pré- 
sentée maintenant, est accueillie sans enthousiasme. 

En effet, il ne servirait 4 rien de le cacher, malgré le 
zele d’hommes d‘élite et l’active propagande de plusieurs 
sociétés importantes, notre public se montre plutét 
sceptique sur l’efficacité du reméde propose pour clore 
définitivement Tére des guerres. Non seulement les 
lecons de l'histoire le mettent en garde contre l’adoption 
d’une nouvelle combinaison politique fondée principale- 
ment sur des engagements moraux, mais encore son 
tempérament individualiste l’indispose contre la création 
d'une sorte de phalanstére international. L’expression 
de “Société des Nations” l’'agace. Les Francais qui, au 
contraire des Allemands, n’aiment point 4 vivre groupés 
en associations de toute sorte, se hérissent instinctive- 
ment 4 l’idée qu’on veut les mettre en ménage avec tous 
les peuples de la terre. Ils se trompent peut-étre sur les 
intentions des promoteurs de la Société des Nations. 
Mais on est obligé de constater que, pour l’instant, ils 
éprouvent en général une prévention contre le quator- 
zieme point du président Wilson. Ce n’est point la faute 
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de celui-ci, qui s’est servi, le 8 janvier, de l’expression 
“a general association of nations,” et qui a pris soin 
d’assigner comme but 4 cette association la conclusion 
d’accords spéciaux destinés & garantir mutuellement I’in- 
dépendance politique et territoriale des petits et des 
grands Etats sans distinction. Tout le monde chez nous 
désire voir conclure ces accords. Seulement, avant le 
message du 8 janvier, la question avait été posée par 
M. Wilson lui-méme en d’autres termes plus compré- 
hensifs et plus vagues, que des admirateurs trop ardents 
avaient encore élargis. En France on est resté sur les 
premiéres impressions produites par les déclarations de 
1915, 1916, 1917; et la confusion n’est pas encore dissipée. 
Elle 4 méme été augmentée par les commentaires de 
la presse socialiste. Jusqu’d la veille de l’armistice du 
11 novembre, ceux des publicistes socialistes dont les 
anciennes tendances 4 un rapprochement de la France 
et de l’Allemagne inspiraient aux masses la plus forte 
méfiance ont recommandé comme solution de la guerre 
la formation d’une Société des Nations comprenant aussi 
l’Allemagne. Ona vu la un moyen détourné d’aboutir a 
une paix blanche, 4 un“ coup nul,” sous les auspices des 
pacifistes zimmerwaldiens. Or l’immense majorité des 
Francais ressentait une profonde antipathie 4 la fois 
contre le “coup nul” et contre l’internationalisme zim- 
merwaldien. Ce double sentiment était si fort que dans 
certains milieux on engloba dans la méme réprobation 
les socialistes les plus exaltés et les écrivains modérés 
qui réclamaient la publication du rapport de la Commis- 
sion chargée par notre ministre des affaires etrangeres 
de préparer, sous la direction de M. Léon Bourgeois, un 
projet de Société des Nations. Ce projet reste enfoui 
dans un tiroir ministériel. Mais il en est d’autres dis a 
linitiative privée. Il convient d’en signaler plusieurs. 


Le premier, trés complet, et publié dés 1915, a pour 
auteur un écrivain qui signe Jean Lhomme.* II contient 
tout un plan de reconstitution territoriale et politique 
de l'Europe. II est d’inspiration messianique. Il com- 
mence par transformer l’empire allemand en Etats-Unis 


* «En 1916: une Europe renouée, la Charte des nations.’ 1 vol. in-8° ave 
deux cartes. Editions Delandre, Paris. 
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d’Allemagne gouvernés par un directeur (Verwalter) 
nommé a temps, puis il erée un Grand Conseil des Civilisés 
composé de quatre cents membres ainsi répartis : 


EUROPE. 


By 
2. 
“ 


Britannie . ‘ 3 Hollande 
France . > é Suisse 
Italie . ° : - Bulgarie 
Russie ; . . % i Gréce . 
Union Germaniqu ° > é Suéde . 
Espagne t ° . i 12 Norvége 
Yougo-Slavie (Grande-Serbie) Danemark 
Roumanie . : : é Monténégro 
Magyarie (Hongrie) 

Tchéquie (Bohéme) 

Belgique 


BK AAAAH 15) 


Total . 245 


Les 30 voix de l'Union Germanique se décomposent comme suit : Bade 2, 
Baviére 3, Hanovre 2, Hansaland 2, Hesse 2, Mainland 2, Nordie (Prusse) 5, 
Rhénanie 3, Saxe 3, Sudie (Autriche) 4, Wiirtemberg 2. 


ASIE. | AFRIQUE. | AmiRIQUE-NORD. | AMERIQUE-Sub, 
Voix. Voix. 3 Voix. Voix. 

Chine. . . 30| Abyssinie. . 1| Etats-Unis . 30| Brésil 
Japon . ; | Afrique-Sud . Mexico . . 5| Argentine 
Perse . . |Egypte .. | Canada Chili 
Siam . . . 2|Maroc. . . Costa-Rica . Vénézuela 
Indes... |Tunisie . . Cuba . Bolivie 
Ottomanie . Guatémala Colombie . 
Haiti Equateur. . 
Honduras Pérou. . 
Nicaragua Uruguay . 
2 cee Salvador . Panama . 
OckANIE. | | Dominicaine . Paraguay . 
Terres Aus- 
trales(South- 
lands) . . 1| 








1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
ere | 
1 
1 
1 
44 | 


Ce Grand Conseil se réunirait tous les ans, pendant 
trois mois au moins, au Palais de la Paix 4 la Haye qui 
serait neutralisé. Il élirait la Haute Cour supréme, 
dirigerait la Milice internationale, et fonctionnerait ° 
“comme Bureau d'Etudes et de Renseignements, comme 
Tribunal et comme Maitre de Ordre public.” L’ouvrage 
de Jean Lhomme, bourré de néologismes audacieux et 
didées fumantes, n’est pas un modéle 4 suivre, mais c’est 
un essai bien curieux et poussé trés loin. 

Un autre projet, beaucoup plus restreint, émane d’un 
avocat A la Cour d’appel de Paris, Monsieur Demont.* 
Présenté sous forme de lettre au président Wilson,} il 





* “La Société générale des nations: sa réalisation immédiate entre 
alliés et neutres.’ Brochure in-16, chez A. Pedone, Paris. 

t La lettre a été transmise 4 M. Wilson par M. Sharp, ambassadeur 
des Etats-Unis a Paris, 
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comporte: 1° la création d’une juridiction internationale 
et une Cour d’assises internationale ; 2° l’élaboration d’une 
Constitution internationale fondée sur trois pouvoirs: 
législatif, judiciaire et exécutif. Un Sénat international 
est chargé de prononcer des sanctions contre toute nation 
qui refuserait d’obéir aux lois votées par le Sénat ou 
& lexécution des jugements rendus contre elle. Ces 
sanctions seraient la mise 4 l’isolement—sorte de boy- 
cottage; l’exploitation de force par les armées et la 
police internationales de toutes ou d’une partie des mines, 
chemins de fer, industries ou établissements commerciaux ; 
la séquestration de tous les biens ou de certains biens, 
appartenant aux ressortissants de la nation délinquante, 
et se trouvant situés sur le territoire du pays au profit 
duquel la condamnation a été prononcée; l’arrestation 
et Vincarcération des hommes d’Etat ou tous autres 
inculpés de crime par le Sénat; des indemnités; des 
amendes; la mise en mouvement de la police inter- 
nationale pour l’exécution par la force des lois et des 
jugements rendus par les juridictions internationales. 
Ainsi congue, la Société générale des nations se com- 
poserait tout d’abord des Etats actuellement alliés et 
associés, puis des neutres qui déclareraient vouloir y 
-coopérer, puis des nouveaux Etats nés A lindépendance. 
Dans un dpuscule intitulé ‘La garantie de la Société 
des Nations, * M. Gaston Moch a présenté un “ projet de 
traité-modéle d’alliance défensive permanente” entre les 
puissances signataires des conventions de la Haye du 
29 juillet 1899 et du 18 octobre 1907. En substance les 
clauses proposées ont pour objet de compléter les con- 
ventions de la Haye en stipulant les deux conditions qui 
leur manquent: le caractére obligatoire du recours & 
Yarbitrage et les sanctions contre les Etats délinquants. 
Celles-ci sont formulées dans larticle 12 ainsi congu: 
“Si un des Etats contractants vient & se trouver dans 
un des cas de légitime défense définis aux articles 7 et 11 
ci-dessus, les autres Etats contractants se solidariseront 
avec lui et l’assisteront de toutes leurs forces; et, si le 
conflit conduit 4 la guerre, cette assistance devra durer 
jusqu’a la fin des hvstilités; lesquelles ne pourront pas 
étre cessées isolément par un des Etats alliés.” Dans le 





* Chez Marcel Riviére, Paris, 1916, 
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systeme de lauteur, il n’y aurait pas lieu de créer une 
armée internationale chargée d’appliquer les sanctions ; 
chaque Etat contractant conserverait une armée nationale 
qui serait mise 4 la disposition de la collectivité dans les 
cas prévus par la convention. II s’agirait donc d’alliance, 
non de société. 

Le “Comité d’étude et de propagande pour lEtat- 
Pax” * va beaucoup plus loin. L’organisme qu'il préconise 
aurait pour mission d’assurer, avec l'indépendance et la 
sécurité des peuples, 1° l’exécution du futur traité de 
Paris; 2° la liquidation des charges de guerre sans 
emprunts ni impdéts pour les peuples alliés, par annuités 
sans intéréts pour les empires centraux. I] se com- 
poserait de deux pouvoirs, le législatif et lexécutif. Le 
premier serait confié 4 une Assemblée composée des 
plus éminents jurisconsultes de toutes les nations, qui 
élaborerait un Code international comformément aux 
principes suivants: aucune nation ne peut déclarer la 
guerre, ni provoquer ni envahir une autre nation ; 
aucune ne pourra posséder une armée ni un matériel de 
guerre de terre ou de mer; chacune disposera seulement 
de services de police intérieure dont l’importance sera 
fixée en raison de la population et de l’étendue du 
territoire. Le pouvoir exécutif appartiendrait a un Grand 
Conseil réparti en trois sections: judiciaire, militaire 
et financiere. La section judiciaire comprendrait un 
Tribunal des Nations et une Haute Cour supréme 
“jugeant au point de vue seul du Droit pour connaitre 
des jugements du Tribunal des nations qui lui seraient 
renvoyés pour révision.” La section militaire aurait “la 
charge de veiller a observation par toutes les nations 
des prescriptions militaires internationales et d’assurer, 
au moyen de ses forces armées, l’exécution des décisions 
judiciaires.” Les forces de terre, de mer et des airs de 
l’Etat-Pax seraient recrutées au moyen des contingents 
annuels fournis par les divers Etats et répartis dans des 
garnisons établies dans des portions de territoire inter- 
nationalisées, dans des ports et dans des stations aéro- 
nautiques également internationalisées. 

Quant a l’organisation financiére, elle reposerait sur 
des combinaisons qui paraissent sans doute simples a ses 





* Le Comité siége 7 rue Agar, a Paris. 
a4 
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auteurs, mais elle implique une telle fusion entre les 
Etats qu’elle est en réalité d'une complexité inextricable. 
Ajoutons que l’Etat-Pax serait présidé par un Président 
élu & terme suivant un mode & fixer dans la Constitution. 
Quoiqu’on lise dans la liste des membres du Comité des 
noms comme ceux de M. Adolphe Carnot, de l'Institut, 
de Yamiral Fournier, du général Pau et de M. Edmond 
Perrier, de ]’Institut, il est permis de douter que tous ces 
membres croient sérieusement & la possibilité de eréer et 
de faire fonctionner |!’Etat-Pax proposé. Non seulement 
le désarmement total des Etats sur terre, sur mer et dans 
les airs au profit d’une armée internationale rencon- 
trerait une résistance irréductible dans la plupart des 
Etats; il aurait aussi pour effet de livrer le monde a la 
plus inquiétante des aventures. En effet, qui serait en 
mesure de contréler efficacement le commandant de cette 
armée et les chefs des garnisons dispersées dans les deux 
hémisphéres ? 


On arrive aux choses pratiques avec “Association 
frangaise pour la Société des Nations,” fondée tout récem- 


ment sous la présidence d’honneur du cardinal Amette et 
de MM. Ernest Lavisse et Alexandre Ribot, de ! Académie 
francaise. Elle a pour président général M. Léon Bour- 
geois, ancien président du Conseil des ministres et premier 
délégué de la France aux Conférences de la Haye. Son 
Comité exécutif est présidé par M. Paul Appell, de 
l’Académie des Sciences, doyen de la Faculté des Sciences. 
Cette association, composée de membres éminents de 
tous les partis et de tous les groupements sociaux 
(par exemple MM. Louis Barthou, Aristide Briand, 
Ferdinand Buisson, Marcel Cachin, professeur Debove, 
amiral Fournier, A. Keiifer, Israel Lévi, A. Millerand, 
Pierre Renaudel, Jules Siegfried, Albert Thomas, René 
Viviani, etc.) en est encore 4 ses débuts; mais elle a déja 
voté plusieurs résolutions significatives. Dans ses séances 
des 28 et 29 novembre 1918, elle a décidé de faire une 
démarche prés du gouvernement de la République pour 
lui demander 


“de provoquer, avant l’ouverture des négociations de paix, 
une déclaration solennelle par laquelle les nations alliées, 
affirmant les principes de justice et de droit pour le triomphe 
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desquels elles ont combattu, et résolues & les appliquer dans 
le traité : 

1° fixeront les conditions générales de l’organisation d’une 
Société des Nations pour le maintien de la paix; 

2° s’engageront a les observer entre elles, dés maintenant 
et pour toujours ; 

8° décideront que ces conditions fondamentales seront 
inscrites par elles dans le traité de paix ; 

4° déclareront qu’une conférence universelle devra étre 
convoquée, aussitét apres le traité de paix, pour établir les 
mémes régles entre tous les Etats qui feront partie de la 
Société des Nations et vérifier les titres de chacun d’eux & y 
étre admis.” 


Cette décision est l’aboutissement de long travaux 
préparatoires et de polémiques de plusieurs mois dans la 
presse entre les hommes que la question intéresse le plus 
et qui passent pour les plus compétents en la matiére. 
On peut d’ores et déja prévoir que l’Association francaise 
adoptera les principes suivants : 

I. La Société des Nations ne constituera ni une sou- 
veraineté politique, ni une société dans le sens juridique 
du mot. Elle sera une ligue d’Etats souverains ayant 
pour objet le maintien de la paix par la substitution du 
droit 4 la force dans le réglement des conflits. Ses 
membres conserveront intégralement leur individualité 
propre. En s‘engageant 4 concourir au maintien de la 
paix dans telles ou telles conditions, ils n’aliéneront pas 
plus leur souveraineté qu’un citoyen n’aliéne sa liberté 
en contractant certains engagements qu'il estime con- 
formes & ses intéréts et 4 ses droits. Ils seront des alliés 
dont l’alliance aura un but déterminé, en dehors duquel 
ils garderont leur pleine liberté d’action. 

II. La Ligue des Nations sera régie en ce qui concerne 
lobjet de Yalliance comme par une institution inter- 
nationale chargée de dire le droit et d’appliquer la justice. 
Cette institution sera soit le Tribunal de La Haye per- 
féctionné et adapté aux circonstances actuelles, soit un 
conseil supréme recruté d’aprés un mode nouveau ot 
lopinion publique, dans le meilleur sens du mot, jouerait 
un réle important 4 cdté des gouvernements. Elle se 
décomposera en trois parties correspondant aux trois 
pouvoirs: législatif, judiciaire et exécutif. 

III. Le Code de Justice International s'inspirera, 
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quand il ne les reproduira pas purement et simplement, 
des conventions de La Haye. A cet effet ses rédacteurs 
mettront 4 profit les enseignements de la guerre de 
1914-1918, notamment en ce qui concerne la navigation 
sous-marine et l’aviation. Quoique les conventions de La 
Haye aient été scandaleusement violées par les Germano- 
Touraniens, elles n’en constituent pas moins un ensemble 
extremement précieux, fruit du travail de savantes com- 
missions et de délibérations approfondies entre les plus 
éminents spécialistes des deux mondes. A certaines il 
manquait le caractére rigoureusement obligatoire, a 
toutes une sanction matérielle. Le code projeté devra 
précisément prescrire l’obligation absolue et formuler 
des sanctions positives. 

IV. Chaque membre pourra posséder une armée, une 
flotte, et des aéronefs dans la mesure correspondant aux 
besoins de sa sécurité intérieure et aux contingents qu'il 
devra fournir pour la force internationale chargée de 
défendre la collectivité contre l’Etat ou les Etats délin- 
quants. I] ne sera pas nécessaire de supprimer partout 
le service universel obligatoire. Il peut étre désirable 
que chaque citoyen valide passe un temps réduit, six a 
dix mois par exemple, sous les drapeaux, afin d’étre prét 
a combattre utilement dans le cas ot l’exécution d’Etats 
délinquants se heurterait 4 une résistance exceptionnelle. 
A cété de ces milices, il y aurait une armée permanente 
de métier ot le service durerait plusieurs années. Com- 
posée de volontaires, de rengagés avec primes, et, au besoin, 
dhommes tirés au sort, elle fournirait d’effectifs conven- 
ables les corps spéciaux ov l’instruction demande un temps 
prolongé, et les contingents seraient mis 4 la disposition 
de la force internationale. La garantie de la sécurité 
commune exigerait que chaque membre consentit 4 laisser 
librement contréler par une autorité commune l'état réel 
de ses forces de terre, de mer et des airs. La force inter- 
nationale sur pied de guerre serait proportionnée a celle 
des Etats restés en dehors de la Ligue, de maniere 4 se 
trouver toujours en état de triompher rapidement de leur 
résistance ou de refouler victorieusement leur agression. 
Elle serait done variable. Il appartiendrait 4 la section 
exécutive du Grand Conseil de la fixer périodiquement. 

V. La Ligue comprendrait tout d’abord les Etats 
actuellement coalisés contre Allemagne. Mais elle n’en 
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exclurerait aucun autre en principe. Elle engloberait au 
fur et 4 mesure les Etats qui se déclareraient préts 4 y 
adhérer et qui offriraient les garanties de fait et de droit 
nécessaires. Certaines de ces garanties peuvent bien étre 
énumérées dans un article de traité; mais il en est qui 
relévent seulement de l’'appréciation et que dans chaque 
espece le Grand Conseil jugera suffisantes ou non. Un 
des plus ardents protagonistes de la Société des Nations, 
M. Ferdinand Buisson, président de la Ligue des Droits de 
Homme, les réduit 4 deux: “1° Prouver qu’on est une 
nation en possession de sa souveraineté nationale; 2° 
Faire usage de cette souveraineté pour sengager a 
respecter l’inviolabilité du droit des peuples, et, si l'on y 
a porté atteinte, a restituer et 4 réparer comme le 
décidera l'autorité supra-nationale chargée par la Société 
de prononcer en dernier ressort.”* La formule semble 
trop flottante. M. Léon Bourgeois, dans son discours 
prononcé le 10 novembre 1918 A l’Assemblée Générale 
Constituante de l’'Association Frangaise, exige “que les 
nations associées soient pourvues d'institutions repré- 
sentatives qui permettent de les considérér comme re- 
sponsables elles-mémes des actes de leurs gouvernements.” 
Cela ne parait pas encore suffisant. Le seul critérium 
convenable en cas de doute est le consentement général, 
c’est-a-dire lidée que l’Etat sollicitant son admission aura 
su donner de lui pendant une période assez longue. Aussi 
longtemps qu'il subsistera des méfiances dans une grande 
partie de lopinion mondiale, il sera préférable d’ajourner 
l’admission. 

A cet égard l’Allemagne vient en téte des nations 
suspectes. L’idée de lintroduire prochainement dans la 
Société des Nations, quelle que soit la forme de son 
nouveau gouvernement, choque la majorité des Francais. 
On tient 4 ce que l’Etat germanique fasse tout au moins 
un stage. Il en est de méme pour la Bulgarie, et a 
fortiort pour la Turquie, dont la Constitution est et 
restera une fiction dérisoire. Les institutions officielles 
ne suffiront pas 4 qualifier un Etat pour entrer dans la 
Ligue des Nations; il faudra qu'une longue pratique 
prouve ses aptitudes et sa sincérité. L’ame du peuple 


* «Les principes de la Société des Nations.’ Brochure, publiée par la Ligue 
des Droits de Homme, 1 rue Jacob, a Paris, 
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allemand doit se transformer avant que l’on accorde a 
son gouvernement la méme confiance qu’ aux Etats 
coalisés. 

La Suisse est dans une situation particuliére. Les 
traités de 1815 lui ont conféré la neutralité perpétuelle. 
Si cette neutralité subsiste, elle parait incompatible avec 
lobligation de fournir des contingents militaires 4 la 
Ligue et de prendre les armes dans les cus d’exécution 
d’Etats délinquants. Le gouvernement belge vient de se 
libérer, aussitét aprés étre rentré 4 Bruxelles, de la neu- 
tralité dite garantie que les traités de 1831 et 1839 lui avai- 
ent imposée. Elle la rejette comme une entrave et une 
injure. Rien ne l’empéchera donc d’entrer dans la Ligue, 
et elle en fera certainement partie. Mais on ne sait encore 
quelle conduite suivra la Confédération helvétique. Le 
Conseil fédéral ni aucune des Assembiées fédérales ou 
cantonales n’ont encore discuté la question. II sera 
pourtant trés important que la Suisse se prononce en 
faveur de l'un ou l’autre systeme, car sa situation géo- 
graphique au coeur de l'Europe obligera la future Ligue 
2 prendre telle ou telle disposition suivant que le terri- 
toire helvétique restera complétement neutralisé ou sera 
compris dans le domaine de la Ligue. 


En somme, la masse du public francais, aussi bien 
dans les assemblées politiques que dans la foule, est con- 
traire 4 toute combinaison qui tendrait, ne fait-ce qu’en 
apparence, 4 l’établissement d’un grand consortiwm poli- 
tique international. Par contre elle se montre favorable 
a tout systéme qui favorisera la limitation des arme- 
ments sans désarmer la nation. Si l’on désire la gagner i 
ce qu’on appelle depuis quelques années la Société des 
Nations, il importe de commencer par la conclusion d’un 
traité entre les Etats coalisés contre l Allemagne, en 
évitant d’appeler aux premiéres délibérations relatives A 
ce sujet les ennemis et les neutres. Les Frangais ont 
remarqué avec plaisir que, dans ses derniéres déclarations 
sur le sujet qui lui est si cher, le président Wilson a 
employé les mots “ Association” et ‘‘ League” au lieu de 
Society.” 

Pratiquement la procédure a suivre serait la suivante. 
Il ne serait pas question de la Société des Nations dans 
les préliminaires de paix, ou bien il y serait simplement 
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mentionné que les Etats contractants se réservent d’en 
fixer les conditions essentielles dans le traité de paix. 
Ces conditions essentielles seraient en effet insérées 
dans le traité de paix entre les belligérants. Mais toute 
lorganisation de détail serait discutée et arrétée dans une 
grande Conférence ultérieure ou seraient admis les non- 
belligérants. Comme il serait imprudent de la part des 
Etats alliés et associés contre lAllemagne d’attendre 
Vheureuse cléture des travaux de cette Conférence pour 
se garantir mutuellement contre de futures agressions, 
ils signeraient entre eux, en méme temps que le traité de 
paix, une convention constituant une espéce d’assurance 
mutuelle contre les risques de guerre. Ils auraient ainsi 
le loisir d’examiner si lorganisation plus vaste élaborée 
par les représentants de presque tous les peuples civilisés, 
présente des garanties suffisantes de fonctionnement 
régulier. De l’avis de beaucoup de personnes d’expé- 
rience, il conviendrait que la grande Conférence elle- 
méme limitaét ses ambitions et réservat pour des réunions 
périodiques ultérieures la solution de questions particu- 
liérement délicates. On arriverait par étapes au but 
final. 

C’est ainsi qu’on a procédé pour toutes les Unions et 
Commissions internationales qui fonctionnent & la satis- 
faction générale, par exemple l'Union postale universelle, 
l'Union télégraphique, les deux Unions pour la protection 
de la propriété littéraire et artistique et de la propriété 
industrielle, la Commission européenne du Danube, I’ Office 
central des transports de marchandises par chemin de 
fer, etc. Pour aucune d’elles on n’est arrivé du premier 
coup & une organisation complete. C'est peu a peu que 
les rouages se sont perfectionnés, que les reglements se 
sont codifiés, que les adhésions sont venues. II en sera 
de méme pour la Société des Nations. Plus on voudra 
aller vite, plus on soulévera d’objections et de résistances. 
L’expérience seule convaincra les récalcitrants et les 
hésitants. Il faudra se féliciter si, en 1919, les Etats 
coalisés contre la Germanie réussissent 4 conclure entre 
eux une Ligue durable, et a poser, avec les non-belligé- 
rants, les premiéres bases d’une Société des Nations. 


AUGUSTE GAUVAIN. 
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Art. 13.—THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MARSHAL 
FOCH. 


It is surprising how little has been written even yet 
about the character and the work of Marshal Foch 
during the war. His lectures at the Ecole de Guerre had 
given him a reputation outside France long before 1914. 
Published in book form, they had been much discussed 
in Germany, where his criticisms of von Moltke and 
Prince Frederick Charles for their conduct of the war 
of 1870 had provoked warm dissent; Foch had main- 
tained that only the mental and moral paralysis of the 
French leaders had saved the Prussian Command from 
paying a heavy penalty for its faults of carelessness and 
over-confidence. In 1914 Foch distinguished himself 
first at the defence of the Grand Couronné at Nancy, 
where the Germans, pushing on hotly after breaking 
the French offensive in Lorraine, were finally held up 
and the French eastern defences saved. On that episode 
in Marshal Foch’s career little or nothing has ever been 
written in this country. At the first battle of the 
Marne he commanded the Ninth Army, with Franchet 
d’Espérey, afterwards victor in the Balkans, commanding 
the Fifth Army on his left. For three days—Sept. 6, 7, 
and 8—he was hard pressed by the repeated attacks of 
von Buelow and von Hausen; and it was then that, 
with the serene calm which all authorities agree in 
attributing to him, he remarked that, if the enemy 
were assailing him so violently, it could only be because 
he needed compensation for his failures on other parts 
of the field. (‘ Bah! C'est qu’ailleurs ses affaires vont 
mal et qu'il cherche une compensation.’) At the finish 
he counter-attacked with his left, fell on the flank 
of the Saxons and the Prussian Guard and drove them 
violently back—one of the great strokes of the battle. 
Then he commanded on the Yser, led the French troops 
on the Somme in 1916, and after the unfortunate 
offensive of April 16, 1917, which led to the dismissal of 
General Nivelle, he became Chief of Staff. 

For all this time the record of contemporary history 
about him is extremely meagre. On March 26, 1918, he 
took command of all the Western front. Of his methods 
and plans as Generalissimo he has told us no more and 
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no less than he told the journalists whom he occasionally 
received at Headquarters—that is, nothing at all. He is, 
as the French said of Marshal Joffre, ‘un silencieux.’ 
But there is the campaign which he waged from March 
26 to Nov. 11, the day of the signing of the armistice ; and 
there are the lectures which he gave to his officers on 
the art of war and the principles on which it should be 
waged. Here are theory and practice ready to our hand. 
A comparison should do something to elucidate for us 
both the war and Marshal Foch. 

Of the personal qualities of Marshal Foch we know 
a little. The stories that are told of.,,him indicate the 
man. M. Clemenceau is sponsor for the statement that, 
when the Allies were being driven back at the end of 
March, Marshal Foch declared, ‘ Before Amiens, in 
Amiens, and behind Amiens I will go on fighting’; and 
there is that other story, less well authenticated, how, to 
a general who in a desperate situation declared that 
nothing was left but to be killed, Marshal Foch replied, 
‘No: first we must resist. General Canonge, himself a 
former lecturer at the Ecole de Guerre, who recently 
published a remarkable study of the first Battle of the 
Marne, describes Foch as ‘inaccessible to discouragement,’ 
‘calm and always confident, and praises ‘his great 
knowledge, his power of envisaging a situation, his 
readiness to take a decision ’—a quality which Napoleon 
ranked very high—‘ his virility of mind and his unshake- 
able and infectious confidence.’ In his lectures Marshal 
Foch insists that one of the necessary qualifications 
for a leader of men is that he should be able to inspire 
his subordinates and his army with his own spirit of 
confidence and resolution. The official notification pub- 
lished when he was promoted to one of the highest ranks 
in the Legion of Honour adds its own characterisation. 
It attributes to him ‘ remarkable coolness (sangfroid) and 
skill in manceuvre, supported by an energy and tenacity 
equal to every test.’ 

Marshal Foch’s conception of war is permeated 
through and through by the view that it is a moral 
struggle, a conflict of opposing wills. In the laconic 
message which he addressed to his troops on the Marne 
on Sept. 8, 1914, he said: ‘Every man must be convinced 
that success will belong to him who holds out longest.’ 
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The most revealing thing that he has himself said about 
the victorious German offensives in the spring of 1918 
and the Allied recovery was that, after all the blows 
which they had suffered, the Allies still found in them- 
selves the moral energy to make a fresh start. In his 
lectures he quotes with approval the dictum of Joseph 
de Maistre: ‘A battle lost is a battle that one believes 
is lost, for a battle is not lost from material causes.’ 
Good, comments Marshal Foch; then it is lost from 
moral causes. But, if so, it is by moral causes also that 
it is won; and we may amplify the aphorism and say, 
‘A battle won is a battle in which a man refuses to 
admit that he is beaten.’ At bottom it is this conception 
of war that brought the Allies victoriously through. 
Regarded separately, each of the German offensives of 
last spring was triumphant up to a certain point, but 
they were themselves only moments in a prolonged 
battle in which Marshal Foch and the Allies, refusing to 
admit that they were beaten, carried off the victory. 

Marshal Foch puts his theory compactly into defini- 
tions. War is a matter of moral force. Battle is the 
struggle between two opposing wills. Victory means 
moral superiority in the conqueror, moral depression in 
the conquered. In another passage he has the idea at 
its simplest: ‘ Victoire égale volonté.’ From this basis 
we can leap straight to one of the two main causes 
which led to the undoing of the Germans in the final 
campaign. The great von Moltke once wrote that a 
general must estimate wisely what he sees and divine 
what he does not see; must take two elements into his 
caleulations—the one known, his own will, the other 
unknown, the will of his opponent. It was one of the 
two cardinal errors of the Germans in the spring and 
summer of 1918 that’ they thought only of one of these 
two elements, their own will to victory, and ignored 
the possibility that the Allies might have such moral 
reserves of will and tenacity as would inspire them to 
refuse to admit that they were beater. men. 

His idea of victory and defeat as products of moral 
forces leads Marshal Foch to his conception of the Com- 
mander as responsible for the result of a battle or a war. 
Perhaps one should say the ‘Command’ rather than the 
‘Commander, for clearly, in modern times, it is not 
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possible for a single Commander to be directly respon- 
sible for the conduct of an army of millions or to make 
his personality felt except through a hierarchy of officers 
whom he inspires. (Hence the value of a Staff College, 
communicating to a corps of officers a certain spirit and 
tradition.) Nevertheless, Foch abates nothing of his 
demands on the Generalissimo. Indeed, the growth of 
modern armies can only enlarge the responsibilities of 
the Commander, for it is he who must, by one means or 
another, inspire his army with the same moral power, 
the same will to victory, which fills himself. It is not, 
we are told, the soldiers who win battles, but the General. 
This is a hard saying, but one must remember that 
Marshal Foch in his lectures is thinking aloud, meditating 
over the part that every officer and every Commander 
must play when the testing time arrives. 

It is a stimulating belief that a leader can inspire a 
whole army, that the army is worth nothing apart from 
the impulsion that he imparts to it, that he must possess 
this gift of communicating to masses of men the ‘supreme 
energy’ that animates him. Foch quotes with approval 
Napoleon’s remarks : 


‘It was not the Roman legions that conquered the Gauls, but 
Cesar. It was not the Carthaginian soldiers that made 
Rome tremble, but Hannibal. It was not the Macedonian 
phalanx that penetrated to India, but Alexander. It was not 
the French army that reached the Weser and the Inn, but 
Turenne. It was not the Prussian soldiers that for seven 
years defended Prussia against the most formidable Powers 
in Europe; it was Frederick the Great.’ 


If war were an exact science, leadership would be only 
a knowledge of the rules; and one well-informed man 
could execute it as ably as another. But Foch recurs 
constantly to Jomini’s dictum that war is a ‘ terrifying 
and passionate drama, and the protagonist, therefore, 
must be a man who can handle both men and events, 
deliver the unexpected blow or face it with a bold heart. 
‘In war the great results are the work of the commander. 
Rightly, therefore, does history attach victories and 
defeats to a general's memory—victories for his glory,- 
defeats for his dishonour.’ Without the Commander no 
battle, no victory is possible—so the Marshal holds. 
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‘Let us recall the profound utterance of Scharnhorst at 
the moment of the nomination of Bliicher to the command of 
the army of Silesia in 1813: “ Is it not the manner in which a 
chief acquits himself of this task—the task of commanding, 
of impressing his resolution on the minds of others—that 
makes him a man of war, much more than all the other apti- 
tudes or faculties that theory can demand of him?” 

‘Yes, and the facts are soon to confirm Scharnhorst’s 
judgment on this Bliicher, whom the courtiers are still treat- 
ing as an imbecile and ailing old man, as the last word in 
complete impotence. By his influence in the country—for in 
the eyes of his fellow-citizens he is the incarnation of the 
idea of Fatherland—he has taken in hand the vindication of 
all the national rights; by his popularity in the army he has 
won the whole heart of the soldier; by the constant care that 
he takes for his interests he will be able to ask all, to under- 
take all, to obtain all. This man, who has dared to look the 
French Cesar in the face, who has little esprit in his nature 
but is compact of will and passion that will not be wearied 
and will never disarm, will drag the nations to war and. his 
armies to victory, just as he will drag to Paris the sovereigns 
of Europe, and that too despite themselves. . . . Is there here 
enough will, driving-power and spirit of command, enough 
justification for Scharnhorst’s utterance ?’ 

‘Is it not to this influence of the Commander, to this 
enthusiasm which he communicates to others, that we must 
look for the secret of those unconscious movements of human 
masses at the solemn moments when, without knowing why, 
an army on the field of battle feels itself carried forward as 
though it were gliding upon an inclined plane?’ 


So far as the leader of an army is concerned, Marshal 
Foch admits no excuses for defeat; he says simply, ‘A 
beaten general is thereby pronounced unfitted to com- 
mand. On the other hand, 


‘No victory is possible without a vigorous Command, 
greedy for responsibilities and bold enterprises, possessing 
and inspiring in all the resolution and the energy to push on 
right to the end; no victory is possible without personal 
action made up of will, of judgment, of unfettered spirit in 
the midst of danger—natural qualities in the gifted man, in 
the born general, advantages which in the average man are 
acquired by labour and by meditation. This personal action, 
to be realised, demands the leader’s temperament (a natural 
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gift), the aptitude for command, the driving power which the 
college does not furnish.’ 


Such being the character of war and such the role of 
the chief, Marshal Foch makes short work of the theories 
which rely on the possession of superior material or on 
fine manoeuvring, or teach that victories may be won 
without the shock of battle. He is an enemy of the 
view that, in order to win victory a general must be 
superior in gross numbers or have better guns or rifles ; 
and this conviction must have stood him in good stead 
at many a critical moment of the war. To such a view 
he opposes the Napoleonic principle, that a general must 
‘make numbers’ at the decisive point, and that, while he 
will acquire as ample and as formidable a material as 
possible, it is only in order that by the most skilful use 
of it—by bringing ideas to its employment—he may raise 
the moral of his own army to the highest point and 
shatter the enemy’s. If you would see the terrible results 
of an undue preoccupation with material, he would say, 
look at the French in 1870, when it was found that they 
had concentrated their attention on the weapons of war 
used by the Prussians in 1866, and had neglected all the 
moral causes which in reality gave victory to the Prussian 
Command. If you would see the results of an undue 
preoccupation with rules and phrases and manoeuvres, 
look, he would say, at the 18th and early 19th centuries, 
when the generals of Europe were swept away before 
Napoleon, and the Austrian commanders were found 
complaining of him that he neglected the most elementary 
principles of the art of war. In one of Foch’s lectures 
there is a contemptuous passage about the hypnotic 
power of phrases which would be salutary reading for 
many commanders and still more for military critics of 
the present day: 


‘A gap, a valley is not specially dangerous. There are 
roads outside valleys, there are roads on the highest plateaux ; 
there are roads wherever commerce and the necessity of 
human relations demand them. But the road in the valley 
or on the plateau is only dangerous from the use that the 
enemy makes of it. If the enemy does not use it, from 
the tactical point of view it does not exist; that is to say 
everything happens as if it were not there.’ 
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‘Pas de victoire sans bataille. The French Generals 
in 1870 had forgotten this elementary truth. They 
prepared their battles as though they were reviews; 
with them it was not a question of an enemy to be 
struck or of the blows to be dealt or of the hammer 
which was to strike the blows; they had forgotten that 
war is the employment of Force. Everything, then, 
with Marshal Foch, leads up to the supreme blow, 
delivered not all along the line but against one point in 
it; in Napoleon’s words, it is sufficient, in order to be 
victorious, that one should be the stronger at a given 
point at a given moment. How Marshal Foch, along 
with the other Commanders, must have puzzled over 
the riddle set by the trench-barrier in the west! Napo- 
leon had declared that the whole art of war consisted 
in having more force than the enemy, even though one’s 
gross numbers were weaker than his, at the point where 
one attacked or was attacked. But this development 
of static warfare, which even the acutest minds on the 
French General Staff had not foreseen,* seemed to make 
impracticable the application of Napoleonic methods, 
since no superiority of force at the chosen point, under 
the tactical conditions of 1915-17, had proved sufficient, 
except for a moment, to restore the war of movement 
and the possibility of the decisive battle. With what joy, 
therefore, must Foch have realised after the Austrian 
victory at Caporetto in October, 1917, and still more 
after the British break-through at Cambrai in the follow- 
ing month, that the strategic surprise, the sudden and 
unexpected blow, by which Napoleon had gained his 
greatest victories, could still be achieved. ‘To break 
the will of the enemy—such is the first principle that 
the study of war indicates to us; to break it by an un- 
expected blow of supreme vigour is the first consequence 
that this principle brings with it.’ So much for theory ; 
but it was not until July 18 that Marshal Foch could 
translate theory into practice. Then the Napoleonic 
method had its chance. 


* General Canonge makes an exception in favour of a Lieut-Colonel 
Mayer, who, he says, in 1902 predicted the prolonged extension of the 
battle-front, and foresaw ‘la ligne s’ arrétant 4 un point d’appui, 4 une mer, 
& une montagne, a la frontiére d’une nation neutre.’ 
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First comes the period of preparation. The battle has 
to be worked for; ground which is favourable to the 
enemy as a jumping-off point has to be taken from him ; 
ground useful for the intended attack has to be seized 
and held. The troops engaged on the task of prepara- 
tion must ‘attack important points, seize them, install 
themselves there; defend them if they are attacked ; 
retake them if they are lost; make of them a new base 
for new progress if the enemy does not attack them.’ 
But except where the decisive attack is to be launched, 
all operations are to be carried out with the minimum 
of forces necessary. This is the doctrine of Economy of 
Force : everything that can be spared must be saved and 
drawn off for the supreme, unexpected blow. But in 
the delivery of the final stroke there is no holding back, 
no husbanding of strength. Everythingis thrown into 
the scales. The reserves are employed which have been 


‘ prepared, organised, held back, carefully nursed in order to 
execute the only act of the battle from which a result is ex- 
pected—the decisive attack; the reserves which have been 
husbanded with the most rigid economy, in order that the 
instrument may be as strong and the blow as violent as 
possible; released at last, without any secret thought of 
economy, with the settled idea of carrying in high combat a 
point chosen and determined ; released, therefore, in mass, in 
an action surpassing in violence and energy all the combats 
of the battle, with the characteristics of surprise—mass and 
speed.’ 


It is an illuminating exercise to compare these prin- 
ciples with Marshal Foch’s tactics from the close of the 
German offensive against Compiégne on June 15 to the 
opening of the counter-movement between Soissons and 
Chateau Thierry on July 18. There was first a period 
of preparation during which the French were continually 
active on the German flank against which the blow was 
being prepared, The chief seat of preparation was the 
forest of Villers-Cotterets, on whose outskirts the Germans 
lay ; and the French made constant and successful efforts 
to the north and to the east of the forest to push the 
Germans back and to put an interval of a few miles 
between the observation-posts of the enemy and their 
own preparations. A German newspaper afterwards 
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declared bitterly that, while Ludendorff was sending 
expeditions all over Europe—to Finland, to the Caucasus, 
to the Ukraine and elsewhere—Foch was preparing his 
counter-stroke in the woods of Villers-Cotterets and 
Compiégne. But the Germans had failed at the time 
to take to heart the work of preparation that was 
going on under their eyes, for the simple reason that 
they had made up their minds that they could ignore 
the intentions of the French, like those of the Allies 
in general, and that they need not take the ordinary 
precautions which their military situation in fact de- 
manded of them. 

This same period illustrates also the doctrine of 
Economy of Force. We shall not yet know for some 
time the strength of the forces with which Marshal 
Foch during the three days July 15, 16, and 17, checked 
and arrested the offensive which the Germans launched 
from Chateau Thierry past Rheims almost to the Argonne. 
But it is known that his strength was much inferior 
to the fifty divisions which the Germans had assigned for 
the offensive; and that in Eastern Champagne, where 
the fate of the German attack was really decided, the 
wonderful victory of General Gouraud was due not to 
strength in men but to the bold and logical application 
of the ‘zone’ system of defence. Marshal Foch kept his 
reserves on the Soissons flank in readiness for the 
moment when the German offensive should be finally 
arrested. When, on July 17, he judged that the moment 
had come, he threw in all that he had. There is high 
British military authority for the statement that on 
July 18—the turning-point of the campaign--Marshal 
Foch threw into the battle virtually all his available 
reserves. Practice kept pace with theory. 

There remains a point in Marshal Foch’s theory and 
practice of war which has received little attention, but 
which is fundamental to the understanding of his method 
and furnishes one of the keys to the secret alike of his 
success and of the German defeat. It is his doctrine of 
séreté, to which all through his lectures he returns as 
one of the prime conditions of victory. Séreté involves 
all the measures which enable one to act, to strike, to 
deal the supreme blow and to exploit its success in 
security; it provides the liberty of action which alone 
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enables the chief to execute his plans. It must be 
achieved with due regard to economy of force, so that 
the utmost strength may be thrown into the blow which 
is expected to produce the decisive result; but at any 
cost it must be achieved, because without it there can 
be no secure foundation for the great attack. It follows 
that one of the main instruments in the policy of stireté 
must be an efficient system of intelligence on which a 
general can base his plans, and distribute his forces 
economically, from day to day and almost from hour to 
hour; and Foch (following Napoleon) reserves some of 
his strongest censures for the generals who, from what- 
ever causes, direct their actions by any other standard 
than a constant flow of information about the enemy, 
his strength and his intentions. 

No general can avoid being sometimes misled or can 

always have a complete and accurate service of informa- 
' tion. Napoleon himself was often in ignorance of his 
enemy’s designs and dispositions; and the unexpected 
German break-through on the Aisne on May 27, 1918, 
shows how far was Foch himself from being always 
well served by his intelligence departments. But no 
excuse is admitted for the general who does not strain 
every nerve to inform and guard himself before he 
strikes. ‘The Austrian tacticians, said Napoleon, ‘ based 
their plans on uncertain reports which, even had they 
been accurate at the moment when the plans were 
séttled, ceased to be accurate on the next day or the day 
after that, that is to say at the time when the plans were 
due to be executed.’ Hence the necessity, according to 
the Emperor, of engaging in an action or drawing up a 
plan on no other basis than that of reports which are 
certain and accurate at that moment; from which derives 
the necessity, again, of organising a service of informa- 
tion which is capable of furnishing such reports. 

After all, it may be said, this is an elementary re- 
quirement in warfare. True, but how far short of its 
fulfilment do most generals fall; and how different, had 
it been fulfilled, would have been the history of the 
German offensives of March 21, April 9 and May 27! 
The charge brought by Napoleon against the Austrians 
is brought by Foch against some of the French generals 
in the Franco-Prussian War. He says of them: 
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‘There is no regularly organised service of information. On 
the contrary, it is rumours, whether well-founded or not, and 
generally magnified by fear, that will dictate military deci- 
sions; and how should these correspond to the reality of 
things? False theories, absence of the military spirit, of in- 
tellectual and intelligent discipline, complete ignorance of the 
streté in which these military victories have their embodi- 
ment, and of the liberty of action that sireté alone can give 
—such were the causes of disaster. 

‘Ignorance of stireté! In reality nothing prevented them 
from carrying out the simple orders that they had received ; 
“ Direct your march on Froeschwiller with all your forces.” 
Not distance . .. not the enemy; the 5th corps had found 
no trace of the enemy on their march, but everything hap- 
pened as though the enemy had been everywhere. They 
ought to have marched in spite of the enemy; they did not 
march even when he was not there. They regulated their 
conduct by false information which they did not verify ; they 
failed to clear up the position; they failed to cover them- 
selves against attack.’ 


Two further quotations, drawn from different lec- 


tures, will confirm the view that this doctrine of streté 
is not merely an important part of Foch’s plan of war ; 
it lies at its very heart. The first is from the lecture on 
‘Intellectual Discipline, the second from that on ‘The 
Strategical Surprise.’ 


‘At the same time as we are preparing and combining an 
action against the enemy, our constant preoccupation must 
be to withdraw ourselves from the exercise of his will, to 
thwart the enterprises by which he might prevent our action 
from succeeding. Every military idea, therefore, every pro- 
ject, every plan must be accompanied by thoughts of sireté. 

‘The conception of stireté, which we have seen reigning as 
a@ sovereign mistress in the realm of tactics, and dominating 
beyond dispute the conduct of the troops ... this concep- 
tion reappears in the first rank among the considerations on 
which strategic dispositions must be based. Where there is 
no strategic stireté, therefore, there is strategic surprise—that 
is to say, the possibility for the enemy of attacking us when 
we are not in a condition to give him a good reception, the 
possibility for him of impeding our concentration which has 
been insufficiently protected, while on our side our forces are 
engaged and led astray and compromised in wrong directions 
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by reason simply of the inadequacy of reconnaissance and of 
information—that is to say—of the idea of siireté.’ 


If we contrast Ludendorff’s conduct in the cam- 
paign of 1918 with that of Foch, it will be found that 
tactically the great difference between them lies in this 
same province of séreté, neglected by Ludendorff and 
faithfully cultivated by Foch. Ludendorff’s first blunder 
was moral—that he failed to take into account and rightly 
assess the unknown element of which von Moltke had 
spoken, the will of the enemy. His second blunder was 
tactical—that he neglected the cardinal virtue of séreté, 
whereas, though he suffered one disaster at the end 
of May, Foch, from July 18 onwards, guarded and 
covered himself at every step and gave the Germans no 
single opening by which to strike at him and recover 
the initiative. The Germans had imbibed the Napoleonic 
theory, but their national vice of vanity and over- 
confidence led them to distort it and to ignore one side 
of it—that by which the master of war secured for him- 
self liberty of action. ‘Bonaparte, says Clausewitz, 
‘always marched straight on his object without in the 
least preoccupying himself with the strategic plan of 
the enemy. Knowing that everything depends on tactical 
results and never doubting that he would obtain them, 
he sought occasions for battle everywhere and without 
ceasing. Never did any Staff absorb this doctrine more 
thoroughly than the German; and in the Franco-Prussian 
War they put it into execution with brilliant success, 
Sir Edward Hamley has pointed out that, when Bazaine 
was driven back into Metz, the Germans simply pushed 
on over the Meuse, leaving him in a most threatening 
position on their northern flank ; and the German official 
history of the war confirmed his view that this complete 
neglect of prudent military precaution would have been 
disastrous against any enemy but one so supine and 
spiritless as was Bazaine. In 1918 Ludendorff followed 
the same tactics, but he had a different enemy to deal 
with. He not only wrote off the Allies as broken in 
spirit, but, as he piled one offensive on another, he 
accumulated risks without guarding himself against the 
possibility of an Allied counter-stroke or even discovering 
what was the strength of which Marshal Foch disposed, 
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It is impossible to read the constant references of the 
German military critics all through the spring of 1918 
to the dissipation and exhaustion of Marshal Foch’s 
reserves without believing that they did in fact represent 
the belief of the German General Staff, which was there- 
fore basing its plans on the ‘unfounded and unverified 
convictions’ which Marshal Foch condemns. 

Contrast, on the other hand, the methods by which 
Marshal Foch conducted the campaign after the success- 
ful counter-stroke of July 18. Ludendorff had dealt a 
series of gigantic blows and thereby left a vulnerable 
flank between the Marne and the Aisne—and others 
elsewhere—at which the Allies could strike. Marshal 
Foch gave no such opening to his opponent. He had, 
after a month or two, almost a dozen separate offensives 
at work on his four hundred kilometres of front, each 
operating over a comparatively short section, each help- 
ing and each also safeguarding—séreté at work !—the 
advance of others. It was by no means certain at the 
end of July that the Germans would not be able to 
regain the initiative. That was their one hope of averting 
failure. In the semi-official communications published 
in Germany the General Staff admitted the check, but 
declared that it was subordinating everything to the 
aim of recovering the power of the offensive. But, when 
a great offensive or series of offensives is in progress, 
the initiative can only be recovered if an opportunity 
is given by one’s opponent. It was not in the power of 
the Germans to resume the offensive of their own 
motion. They were compelled to wait until Marshal 
Foch made a slip and let them in, as he had had to wait 
since March 21 for them to give him his opportunity. It 
is the glory of Marshal Foch not only that he could be 
audacious and resolute in the attack, but that he could 
be cautious also, and that by means of s#reté—‘ sovereign 
mistress in the realm of tactics’—he provided a firm 
foundation on which the Allies built up victory. 


W. P. CroziEr. 
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Art. 14—THE END OF THE WAR. 


THREE months ago, although it was plain that the war 
had entered on the final stage, few probably ventured 
to hope that it would have run its course before another 
campaigning season. The winter was approaching, with 
its short days and uncertain weather. On the western 
front the Germans were making a resolute defence 
against odds which were by no means overwhelming. 
They showed, as yet, no signs of general demoralisation ; 
and their 1920 contingent, which would yield some half 
a million men, was intact. Indications of a weakening 
on Germany’s home-front were naturally suspect; the 
resignation of Count Hertling, and the appointment of 
the ‘ liberal’ Prince Max of Baden as Chancellor, savoured 
of a political manoeuvre; and the appeal to President 
Wilson to bring about an armistice suggested an attempt 
to gain time to extricate the armies in France from a 
difficult position, to repair the breach in the Balkans, 
and to re-animate the faltering Turks. The Italian 
front was quiet. 

Bulgaria’s surrender was the beginning of the end. 
It resulted in the plain disclosure, obvious to all the 
world, of the inadequacy of Germany’s available resources 
to meet her liabilities. To the Germans the re-establish- 
ment of the situation in the Balkans was a necessity 
hardly less vital than the maintenance of their front in 
France. Reinforcements were despatched in haste ; but, 
thanks to the unrelenting pressure of the Allied armies 
in France, the numbers that could be spared proved 
powerless to stay General D’Espérey’s advance. Defeated 
in an engagement fought, on Oct. 10, a few miles south 
of Nish, the Austro-German force was driven back, fight- 
ing, to the Danube, which was reached, in the neighbour- 
hood of Semendria, by Serbian cavalry on Oct. 30. 
Concurrently with these events, the Austrian force in 
Albania, threatened in rear by an Allied column advancing 
through Montenegro, was in full retreat, closely pursued 
by the Italians. The moral effect of this defeat in the 
very region of Teutonic pre-war ambitions does not seem 
to have been generally appreciated. It advertised the 
fact that Germany, through military impotence, had 
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failed in the primary object for which she had provoked 
the world-war. It wrecked the hopes and aspirations 
which had been instilled into her people as a preparation 
for war, and nourished, during the war, to sustain them 
through four years of effort and privation. It broke 
the last threads of the bond which, throughout a long 
series of defeats, had bound Turkey to the Central 
Empires, proving to the Turks—if proof were needed— 
that they could no longer hope either for help or reward 
from Germany. Small wonder, then, that our enemies’ 
home-fronts began to crumble, and that discouragement 
spread in' the ranks of their armies. 

The military results, though less immediate, promised 
to be no less decisive. General D’Espérey’s attack broke 
the left flank of the enemy’s European front, laying 
Austria-Hungary and Turkey open to attack in new 
quarters which they were powerless todefend. Germany, 
if able to prolong her resistance in the west, would 
ultimately have again to reckon with a war on two 
fronts, the hopelessness of which was proved by her 
inability to stem the advance of the comparatively 
small force under D’Espérey’s command. The military 
situation was clearly desperate. 

Turkey, already on the brink of fresh disasters, took 
the only course open, and surrendered. The shattered 
remnants of the Syrian army, 12,000 strong, were in full 
retreat on Aleppo; and the forces in Mesopotamia were 
retiring towards Mosul, closely pressed by General 
Marshall. On Oct. 15, a few hours after the last 
‘ Baghdad to Berlin Express’ had left Constantinople, 
notification of surrender was despatched by the Porte 
to Washington. But, before hostilities were suspended 
(Oct. 31), Aleppo was occupied (Oct. 26); and, on Oct. 30, 
General Marshall won a decisive battle at Kalat Sherghat 
(50 miles south of Mosul), which resulted in the capture 
of the entire Turkish force in Mesopotamia. 

In the meantime the Austrians were engaged in a 
last desperate struggle with the Allied forces in Italy, 
which had taken the offensive between the Brenta and 
the Middle Piave. General Diaz’s plan was to force the 
Piave with the 10th, 8th, and 12th Armies (in the order 
named from right to left), to drive the 5th Austrian 
Army eastwards, and interpose between it and the 6th 
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Army (in the Monte Grappa sector), which was to be 
attacked simultaneously in front. On the right of the 
10th Army the 3rd Army prolonged the front to the sea. 
The operations are of considerable interest, and deserve 
a closer study than is possible in this article. 

The forcing of the Piave by the 10th Army was a 
complete success. It was a formidable enterprise; for 
the river, which was one and a half miles wide, being 
swollen by recent rains, flowed with a swift current 
which frequently swept away the bridges; and the 
enemy, strongly posted on the east bank, and supported 
by a numerous artillery, offered considerable résistance. 
The course of the river is broken up by numerous islands, 
of which the largest, the Grave di Papadopoli, was 
chosen as the point of passage. This island was, at the 
time, some three miles in length, with a breadth of one 
mile; and to reach it the main channel had to be crossed 
by means of boats or bridges. The channel on the 
enemy’s side was fordable by infantry. 

Lord Cavan decided to occupy the island before the 
date fixed for the general advance. Accordingly, on the 
night of Oct. 23-24, detachments crossed in boats, each 
of which carried six men, and gained a footing on the 
island, surprising the Austrians who held it as an 
advanced post. Bridges having been thrown, the occupa- 
tion of the island was completed by the close of Oct. 26. 
The general attack began on the following day, when 
the 10th Army carried the positions on the east bank, 
and established a bridge-head, under cover of which the 
bridging operations were completed. The 8th and 12th 
Armies having been less fortunate, part of the former 
was passed across by the 10th Army bridges, and, 
advancing northwards, cleared the left bank. One of 
Lord Cavan’s divisions, attacking southwards, performed 
a similar service for the 3rd Army. On Oct. 29 the 
enemy was driven back on the whole of the Piave 
front. The 10th Army, pursuing eastwards, covered 
the right flank of the 8th, which moved north-eastwards 
through Vittorio, aiming at the Piave valley above 
Belluno, in order to cut the communications of the 
6th Austrian Army; while the 12th Army, advancing 
astride of the river, reached Quero on the right bank, 
and, on the left bank, captured the heights north of 
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Valdobbiadene, thus turning the hostile position in the 
Grappa sector. 

These movements were crowned with success. Oct. 30 
saw the enemy in disorderly retreat across the Venetian 
plain, and the 6th Army, which had previously main- 
tained a very active defence, retiring in haste up the 
Piave to avoid being cut off from its line of retreat. The 
Asiago plateau was also being abandoned. On the same 
day General Diaz received the request for an armistice, 
which was signed Nov. 3. 

While their allies were thus dropping out of the contest 
one by one, the Germans on the western front were 
grappling with the most difficult operation of war—the 
conduct of an enforced retreat before an able and enter- 
prising enemy, flushed with success. To appreciate the 
full significance of the problems they had to solve, it is 
necessary to have a general idea of the arrangement, 
within the theatre of war, of their main lines of com- 
munication—the lines of railway by which supplies were 
brought from the bases in German territory to a great 
system of depots in the field, and which, during the 
retreat, had to serve for the evacuation of the material 
thus accumulated. 

The principal base of the retreating armies was at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, whence (1) a line through Hasselt, Ghent, 
and Bruges supplied the submarine and coast establish- 
ments; while branch lines from (2) Bruges, and (3) Ghent, 
served the front between Nieuport and Armentieres. 
The line through Liége to Brussels furnished com- 
munication with (4) Lille through Ath and Tournai, and, 
through Mons, with (5) Douai, (6) Cambrai, and (7) St 
Quentin. Lastly, a line to Namur, avoiding Liége, pro- 
vided connexions through Hirson with (8) La Fere, (9) 
Laon, and, through Meziéres and Rethel, with (10) Reims. 
A secondary base at Treves, which was linked with 
Meziéres through Luxemburg, served to supply (11) the 
west bank of the Meuse, (12) the Argonne and (13) 
Champagne, relieving congestion at Aix-la-Chapelle and 
Namur. Metz is also connected with this system of 
railways (see the map). 

Linking up these lines of communication, and serving 
for the transport of troops behind the front, were the 
following lateral communications : (A) Ostend—Courtrai 
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—Lille—Douai—Cambrai—St Quentin—La Fere—Laon 
— Reims; (B) Ghent—Tournai (or Ath)—Valenciennes *— 
Hirson—Meziéres; (C) Brussels—Namur—Meziéres ; the 
two last-named being continued to Tréves, Thionville, 
and Metz. Further to the rear the Meuse and Moselle 
valley-railways are connected by two serviceable lines 
traversing the forest region of the Ardennes, and by a 
third of inferior capacity. 

It may readily be seen how vitally necessary it was 
for the Germans to maintain their front west of the 
Meuse against the Franco-American offensive which © 
began on Sept. 26. Whether they were defending the 
Hindenburg line or one of the rearward systems, it was 
essential, for the preservation both of the system of 
supply, and of the connexion between the armies in 
France and those in Alsace-Lorraine, that the Allies 
should be kept at a distance from the railway leading 
from Meziéres to the Moselle, which, at Montmédy, was 
less than twenty miles from the front held by the 
Americans on Oct.1. The positions about Verdun would 
be no less important in the event of a retreat to the 
Rhine ; for a defeat in that region while the armies were 
still entangled in northern France and Belgium might 
have resulted in those armies being cut off from their 
lines of retreat, which crossed the Meuse in the com- 
paratively narrow space between Mezieres and Liége. 
For these reasons the Germans poured division after 
division into the Meuse—Argonne sector, to the detriment 
of their defence in other quarters, where defeat would 
have been less disastrous because it would not have laid 
bare the lines of communication. Only at the other 
extremity of the front—in West Flanders—were they 
threatened by a similar danger, though in a far less 
degree. King Albert’s attack covered, at the first bound, 
one-third of the distance to the Bruges—Ghent railway, 
and oceupied one-fifth of the space through which the 
Germans could retreat from the coast sector without vio- 
lating Dutch territory. Accordingly, in the early days of 
October, they began hurriedly to evacuate the submarine 
bases and military supply-depots; while in the Meuse— 


* As the main line passes some miles east of Valenciennes, through- 
traffic would not be stopped by the loss of the town. 
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Argonne sector, by dint of incessant counter-attacks, and 
at heavy cost, they succeeded in keeping the Allies at 
bay until the general débdcle at the beginning of 
November. 

In fact, with the huge armies of the present day, the 
lines of communication have ceased to offer a promising 
objective for attack, because, the flanks being securely 
posted, they can only be reached by breaking through 
the front. On several occasions during the war the 
attempt came to naught, though made under conditions 
which seemed favourable on account of the apparent 
accessibility of the communications.* The German dash 
on Amiens last spring will be fresh in the memory. Had 
it succeeded, the Allied armies would have been cut in 
two, and the British line of communication with Havre 
would have been severed. The most that has resulted 
from these attempts has been a hasty retreat on the part 
of the armies assailed, sometimes with the loss of much 
material. On other occasions the attack has been 
fought to a standstill, with a wider margin of safety 
than we secured at Amiens; and it is at least possible 
that, but for the general demoralisation which set in, 
the Germans would have been able to prolong their 
resistance on the Verdun front through the winter. But, 
apart from the probability of success, the moral effect of 
a threat to the communications cannot be ignored. Von 
Gallwitz’s army was fighting at a disadvantage, knowing 
that defeat would be disastrous. In such circumstances 
minor reverses have an exaggerated effect, faint hearts 
are apt to fail, and the tension which prevails accelerates 
exhaustion and impairs the power of resistance. 

While von Gallwitz was engaged in holding back the 
Allies west of the Meuse, the German commanders on 
the rest of the front had to cope with a problem even 
more exacting. Most people probably found it hard 
enough to trace the movements of the Allied armies 
described in the daily press, and to grasp the objects 
they were designed to attain; but, if some were able to 
spare a thought for the German side of the operations, 


* See, for example, the operations on the Russian front in 1915, dis- 
- cussed in the ‘ Quarterly Review’ for April (pp. 287-88), July (pp. 591-92), 
and Oct. (pp. 575-78) of that year. 

Vol. 231.—No. 458. s 
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they were doubtless impressed chiefly by the difficulty of 
conducting the retreat of great masses of troops in the 
face of the Allies’ resolute attacks. So long, however, as 
the troops retained their moral, and did not get out of 
hand, the unwieldiness of the armies, which affected both 
sides, was probably more embarrassing to the pursuer, 
who had to push forward his supplies and artillery 
through country devastated by battle and obstructed by 
every sort of device, than to the pursued, who was 
approaching his sources of supply, with undamaged 
roads for the march of his main forces, these being 
covered, as a rule, only by swarms of machine-guns, and 
comparatively small infantry detachments supported by 
light artillery. The real crux of the problem was not 
the withdrawal of the actual fighting forces when all 
was ready for the movement, but the evacuation of 
the extensive system of depéts in rear of the armies. 
The removal of the accumulated stores was doubtless 
begun as soon as it became evident that the existing line 
of defence would have to be abandoned; but the process 
occupied many days, during which the troops had, at 
whatever cost, to maintain their hold on positions cover- 
ing the operation. It was during these periods that the 
great battles were fought. It must be allowed that 
these operations were, on the whole, managed success- 
fully ; for, with a few exceptions, to be noted presently, 
the Allies reported no great capture of material until 
the final débdécle took place. The degree of precision 
with which movements in retreat were executed may be 
seen by comparing the line drawn on the map to show 
the positions on Oct. 1 with that indicating the general 
front reached on Oct. 18, during the withdrawal to the 
second system of defence. 

The importance of such places as Tournai, Lille, 
Douai, and Cambrai will now be apparent. It was 
primarily due to the fact that they were situated at 
points where the lines of communication joined the 
lateral line (A). For this reason, and on account of the 
accommodation they offered, these towns were well 
adapted for use as great central depédts of supplies. 
Consequently, it was in front of these places, and about 
Tournai and Valenciennes on line (B), that the Germans 
resisted most stubbornly. The fate of Cambrai was 
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practically sealed when the British broke through the 
Drocourt—Quéant line and reached the Canal du Nord 
(Sept. 4), though the Germans kept them at bay for 
another three weeks, and the town was not completely 
occupied till Oct. 9; by which time (as no capture of 
material was reported) the stores had been emptied. 
St Quentin had already been relinquished on Oct. 1. 

Before the end of September the lateral line (A) had 
ceased to be of practical use, its continuity having been 
interrupted at Roulers and Cambrai. The Germans had 
already decided to abandon the whole of their defensive 
system (in which there is good reason to believe they 
had hoped to make a prolonged stand) and to fall back 
to their next line of resistance. This decision was 
confirmed by the progress made in the Argonne sector 
by the French, who on Oct. 2 occupied Challerange 
(on line 13). The general move began in Champagne on 
Oct. 4, and extended to the Reims—St Quentin front 
on Oct. 11. The withdrawal from the salient between 
the Scarpe and the Lys was also proceeding; and in 
Flanders the Germans gave way before King Albert’s 
renewed attack on Oct. 14. The failure to clear the 
immense depdts on the coastal front resulted in the loss 
of much material. In Champagne, also, much booty fell 
into the hands of the French; a misfortune doubtless 
attributable in part to the scarcity of railway communi- 
cations in that region, and to the capture of Vouziers 
(on line 13) by General Gouraud on Oct. 12. Meanwhile 
the retreat between the Oise and the Scarpe was 
expedited by a great attack delivered by French and 
British armies south of Cambrai on Oct. 8. 

The movement outlined above came to a close about 
Oct. 20, when the armies reached the general line of the 
rivers Aisne (Vouziers to Chateau Porcien), Souche, Oise, 
Selle, Scheldt and Lys, the extreme right following the 
Derivation Canal to the Dutch frontier near Maldeghem, 
During its execution, and subsequently, there was furious 
and almost incessant fighting between the Upper Aisne 
and the Meuse, the Germans bringing up large reinforce- 
ments, and endeavouring to throw back the French and 
Americans, whose front ran from the neighbourhood of 
Vouziers through Grand Pré, to the Meuse four miles 
south of Dun. The attacks, though they brought partial 

$2 
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success in some localities, left the Americans unshaken 
on the heights west of the Meuse, where their position 
was a menace to the Germans holding the opposite bank. 
In the last-named quarter von Gallwitz had to give way 
slightly before an American advance, which was soon 
checked by counter-attacks. On the west bank, and in 
the Argonne, the Allies were at a standstill for the rest 
of the month; and, for the time being, the situation in 
this region did not imply any immediate menace to the 
line on which, from the Aisne to the Dutch frontier, the 
Germans were, for the most part, established in their 
new defensive zone, with the line of railway (B) serving 
for lateral communication behind the front. Things had 
not gone badly, except at one point. 

In consequence of the Allied attack on Oct. 8, alluded 
to above, the line of the Selle was reached on the 13th, 
a week before scheduled time. After desperate in-and- 
out fighting, British troops forced the passage at Solesmes 
on the 20th. The line of the river had to be abandoned ; 
and, four days later, the Ecaillon was alsoforced. Valen- 
ciennes was in danger of envelopment on the south; and, 
the town and railway-sidings being under artillery fire, 
the evacuation of stores was impeded. The Germans, 
however, fighting with great tenacity, kept their as- 
sailants west of the Rhonelle until after the abandonment 
of Valenciennes (Nov. 2). 

In the meantime the Germans were hard pressed by 
the French armies between the Oise and the Aisne. As 
far east as Sissonne the pressure had little effect; but 
between that place and Chateau Porcien the French, on 
Oct. 25, began a series of violent attacks, endeavouring 
to force the gap between the Souche and the Aisne. 
The Germans threw in strong reinforcements, and 
opposed the advance with great vigour, with the result 
that the battle raged furiously till the end of the month, 
when it appears to have ended with the exhaustion of 
both sides, leaving the Germans in possession only of 
the rearward fringe of their defensive zone to the north 
of Chateau Porcien. The scene then shifted *to the 
Meuse—Aisne sector, where the Franco-American armies 
resumed the offensive on Nov.1. After a brief resistance 
the Germans began to give way; and, although a | 
temporary stand was made by fresh divisions which 





\ 
were hastily brought from other sectors, it was clear 
that the troops had become demoralised. On Nov. 7 
Allied forces reached the left bank of the Meuse from 
Meziéres to Sedan, the western part of which fell into 
their hands ; while, having forced the passage at Dun, 
American troops were making their way down the right 
bank towards Sedan and Montméddy. In this sector, on 
the stability of which, as we have seen, the whole 
situation depended, the retreat had become a rout. 

On Nov. 5 the five armies between the Argonne and 
Avesnes began a retrograde movement, which, also, soon 
degenerated into a disorderly retreat towards the Meuse 
below Meziéres. From Avesnes to the Scheldt the troops, 
while retiring, continued to offer resistance. On the 
Scheldt there was no change till Nov. 9, when a move- 
ment was begun in conformity with the retirement on 
the left. Further north, yielding to an Allied attack on 
Noy. 1, the Germans had fallen back behind the Scheldt 
and the Bruges—Terneuzen Canal; where, for the most 
part, they maintained their positions until the armistice 
came into force on Noy. 11. The remaining moves 
leading to the final position shown on the map are of 
little military importance; but it should be recorded 
that, a few hours before the suspension of hostilities, 
British troops fought their way into Mons—a fitting 
close to four years of heroic effort and endurance. 

Such, in broad outline, are the main features of the 
retreat, and the conditions which appear to have 
governed its course. It differed from every operation 
of its kind on record. What, in former times, were 
rearguard actions, fought by detachments to cover the 
retirement of the main forces, became pitched battles on 
fronts of great extent, in which entire armies fought 
to cover the evacuation of their magazines. These battles 
entailed huge losses; for positions often had to be held 
to the last. In October the Germans lost over 100,000 
prisoners and 2000 guns. The present war furnishes no 
parallel; for in no retreat effected under heavy pressure 
were such vast quantities of stores prevented, by removal 
or destruction, from falling into the adversary’s hands. 
The German retreat in the spring of 1917 is not analogous ; 
for the magazines had been evacuated before the move- 
ment began. 
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It seems probable that the Germans hoped, in the 
first instance, to wear out the Allies’ offensive in the 
Hindenburg zone, in order to secure an unmolested 
retreat to the Meuse; or, at the worst, to effect the 
movement by easy stages during the winter. It is clear 
that they had made no preparations—as they might 
have done during August and September—for an early 
abandonment of that zone, which, in consequence, changed 
its réle as a battle-position, and became a mere line of 
resistance to cover the evacuation of stores. Having ° 
failed in their original design, they sought to gain time 
by involving the Allies in a discussion of peace-terms on 
the basis of President Wilson’s Message to Congress. In 
this way, according to the ‘ Liberté,’ * they hoped to gain 
three months, prolonged by two months of winter, during 
which the armies would be reorganised and the German 
people prepared for the resumption of the war as a 
national struggle for existence. In the meantime differ- 
ences might arise among the Allies, or one or other of 
them might decline to resume hostilities. 

With the miscarriage of this scheme the position 
became almost desperate; but those who saw in the 
situation towards the end of October a probability that 
the German armies would be rounded up in northern 
France and Belgium were, perhaps, unduly optimistic. 
It may be doubted whether, even if von Gallwitz had 
succeeded in holding the critical position, a stand could ' 
have been made behind the Meuse; but there was a 
fighting chance that the armies might reach the Rhine, 
though with their numbers much reduced, and with a 
paralysing loss of guns and other equipment. 

What caused the sudden demoralisation in von Gall- 
witz’ army-group, and its extension to the armies on his 
right, remains a mystery. It is suggestive that the 
débacle synchronised with the revolutionary outbreak at 
Kiel (Nov. 3) and the news of the surrender of Austria 
and Turkey; but the troops on the rest of the front, 
who, to all appearance, remained comparatively staunch, 
cannot have been ignorant of these events. So far as 
fighting was concerned, the troops on the British front 


* Quoted in the ‘Times,’ Oct. 18. The scheme was unfolded at a 
meeting of German propaganda agents at Berne, on Oct. 7. 
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had been subjected to a trial at least as severe, and more 
protracted; and they had, in addition, been exposed 
to the demoralising influence of a prolonged retreat. 
But, while the cause of the failure is uncertain, and while 
opinion may differ as to the probable course of events if 
it had not occurred, there is little doubt that, but for 
the suspension of hostilities, it would have sealed the 
fate of the German armies. From the military point of 
view one may, perhaps, be allowed to express regret that 
the Germans’ oft-repeated appeal to humanitarian senti- 
ment—for which they have, themselves, shown no regard 
—should have been accepted. The Allied armies were 
thus deprived of their final and decisive victory, and the 
enemy was allowed to cherish the belief—as it is said 
they do—that their armies are unbeaten. 
W. P. BLoop. 


Art. 15.—THE REVOLUTION IN VIENNA.* 


On Saturday, Nov. 16, 1918, we read in the evening 
paper that an Englishman—the first since the war broke 
out—a certain Mr Jeffries, representing the ‘Daily 
Mail,’ had arrived in Vienna. Mr Jeffries reached Vienna 
from Innsbriick on the evening of the 12th, the day 
when the Republic was officially proclaimed ; and, in an 
interview, he had expressed his astonishment at the 
quietness with which the function passed off. He is 
reported to have telegraphed to his paper that he saw 
only one broken window-pane; but, on the other hand, 
he was struck by the number of well-dressed promenaders 
on the Ring, and can hardly believe that the population 
of Vienna, especially the better class, is suffering so 
severely as is commonly supposed in England. 

As a matter of fact, Vienna, as any competent person 
could have told him, is on the verge of starvation—no 
food, no clothes, no coals, and a severe winter in prospect. 
But it is clear that this is Mr Jeffries’ first visit to Vienna, 
otherwise he would have known, first, that the Viennese 





* The author of this paper has been resident in Vienna since the out- 
break of the war (Editor). 
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are probably the most orderly and best-conducted crowd 
in Europe; and secondly, that it is the endeavour of 
each Viennese, no matter how poor and hungry he is, 
to dress as well as, or even better than, his purse allows 
him. The Revolution passed off quietly because not one 
person in ten cared a brass farthing for it politically. 
It was an experiment; and all that people hoped and 
still hope from it is that it will put an end to their 
sufferings and enable them to enjoy life once more. 
It was the same thing in 1848, as we learn from Grill- 
parzer’s ‘ Reminiscences.’ 

The Revolution (if the collapse of the old régime can 
be called such) was the work of a handful of individuals, 
at the head of whom stood the editor of the ‘ Arbeiter 
Zeitung, Viktor Adler; but it has little hold on the 
people except, as we said, as a possible means of evading 
starvation; and the ‘Arbeiter Zeitung, which is con- 
cerned to keep alive what enthusiasm there exists for 
the young Republic by emphasising the fact that ‘it is 
the dragon of militarism that has lived in our midst and 
eaten up our provisions,’ is not far wrong in saying that 
‘we have a republic but no republicans.’ Things are 
different in Hungary and Bohemia, where provisions are 
cheap and plentiful; but for German Austria food is a 
crucial question. If the red, white and red flag of the 
Republic that to-day waves over the Parliament and the 
Burg means bread, then well and good. If not——? It is, 
therefore, intensely foolish of any well-wisher of the 
new Republic to suggest that the better class of Viennese, 
by which we understand the middle-class with fixed 
incomes, is not, despite its respectable exterior, suffering 
just as much and even more from lack of food than the 
workman.* 


* A Vienna paper, published shortly before this article was written, 
says: ‘The middle classes have suffered in the War much worse than the 
organised working classes. The workman was economically better pro- 
vided for ; his wages were far more proportionate to the rise of prices than 
the salaries of the civil servants and the teaching body. These classes 
could obtain the means of life only at usurious prices, while their social 
position demanded continuous sacrifices in order to keep up appearances 
according to the recognised standard. The expenditure thereby incurred 
was only in the rarest cases covered by professional income ; those less 
fortunate were forced either to spend the savings which in time of peace 
they had toilsomely earned, or to plunge recklessly into debt.’ 
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The Austrian German is at best a doctrinaire. His 
indifference to politics is to an Englishman unintelligible ; 
his want of principle not less so. Not four years ago 
some of those who now figure as out-and-out republicans, 
and even hold office in the new Government, were con- 
vinced monarchists and admirers of William II and 
Tisza. Had the Central Powers won, those individuals 
would have remained true to the yellow and black flag 
of the House of Habsburg, and we should have heard 
plenty of excuses for militarism. "We remember an 
article written by the editor of what is to-day perhaps 
the most radical paper in Vienna, belauding William II 
in a strain which all but elevated him to the divine. 
The German is sometimes very amusing. For instance, 
if he takes it into his head to become a golfer, his first 
business is to visit his tailor and order a red coat; his 
second to buy a book on the subject, and then to tackle 
the game itself. So it is with our new republicans. We 
have got our flags; we have dismissed the Emperor and 
his family; we have covered up, if (in anticipation of a 
counter-revolution) we have not removed, every trace 
of the imperial arms from our shop windows, just as we 


did ‘English spoken here’ at the beginning of the war; 
we call no man Excellency any more; and some of us 
have even taken to reading Bryce on the American 
Commonwealth ; but we are republicans only in name. 


The proclamation of the Republic was the signal for 
the dissolution of the old Parliament. That Parliament, 
or rather the House of Commons (for with its sleeping 
partner, the House of Lords, we need not here concern 
ourselves), represented the people of the old Empire of 
Austria as a whole— Germans, Poles, Czechs, Ruthenians, 
Jugo-Slavs and Italians—on the basis of universal man- 
hood suffrage. In all appearance it was the most demo- 
cratic country in Europe—but. only in appearance. In 
fact it was, as it had ever been, ‘an unlovely despotism.’ 
The Ministry consisted of nominees of the Crown; and, 
in addition to this privilege, the Crown had the right by 
paragraph 14 of the Constitution to send Parliament 
about its business and rule alone, with the saving clause 
that its proceedings in the interim should be sanctioned 
by the next following Parliament. 
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Naturally, when war against Serbia was deflared, the 
paragraph was at once called into requisition; and the 
real and only ruler of Austria became th¢ Minister- 
President Graf Stiirgkh, who, in his turn, was merely the 
tool of the Hungarian Prime Minister, Tisza, and the 
military party. As the war continued longer’ than was 
at first expected, and people began to grow impatient of 
their sufferings, a demand arose that Parliament should 
be summoned. To this demand Graf Stiirgkh turned a 
deaf ear. One day he was murdered by the son of 
Viktor Adler. Shortly afterwards the Emperor, Francis 
Joseph, died; and his successor, the Emperor Carl, in 
his desire to right matters, agreed to summon Parlia- 
ment, and at the same time amnestied the political 
victims (mostly Czechs) of Graf Stiirgkh’s régime. The 
result was that, when Parliament met, his conduct (which 
was attributed to the influence of Prof. Lammasch) was 
violently denounced by the German Nationalists and 
Christian Socialists. But their efforts to reverse the 
Emperor’s act proved unavailing ; and from this moment 
the Czechs began to obtain the upper hand. Owing to 
their opposition, the task of carrying on the war became 
very difficult ; and representations were made to Germany 
that Austria had reached the limits of her strength. 
The statement was received with incredulity by Luden- 
dorff; and, in order to screw Austrian courage up to the 
sticking-point, large military assistance was sent and 
the great offensive against Italy started. The Italians 
were driven back on the line of the Piave; another 
stroke, and it was thought Italy must succumb. 

Hitherto the mot dordre had been ‘peace without 
annexations and indemnities. But under the effect of 
the great victory the author of that phrase, Graf Czernin, 
who had succeeded Baron Burian at the Foreign Office 
shortly after the accession of the Emperor Carl, thought 
fit to threaten a revision of the terms of peace, and at 
the same time to denounce the Ozechs as a nation of 
traitors. In the same spirit of confidence in the success- 
ful issue of the war, certain proposals made at this time 
(September 1917) by President Wilson were suppressed. 

But, as time went on, and the Italians, supported by 
the English and French, managed, contrary to all 
expectation, to maintain their position, public enthusiasm 
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declirfed. Winter was coming on; the harvest, owing 
to the prolonged drought, was below the average; and 
the people were beginning to suffer severely from want 
of bread and other necessities of life. Their courage 
was restored by the Brest-Litowsk peace and the promise 
of plentiful supplies from the Ukraine. The bread never 
came; but the Brest-Litowsk peace set free the German 
and Austrian armies on the east front. The situation 
for the Allies, owing to the inability of America to 
counterbalance the increased strength thus acquired by 
the Germans on the west front, was sufficiently critical 
to induce them to offer terms for a compromise. 
Apparently Czernin, whose speech against the Czechs 
had raised a hornets’ nest about his ears, was willing to 
discuss matters; but he was restrained by Ludendorff’s 
famous ‘ Let us conquer.’ 

Twenty-four hours later the German March offensive 
began. This time the English were to be driven into 
the sea and Paris to be captured. The pick of the 
Austrian army was sent to assist. For a time it looked 
as if the general expectation of success was about to be 
realised. The English were compelled to retreat, and 
Paris was bombarded. Hindenburg received the highest 
order it was in the power of William II to give him ; 
and Vienna was officially beflagged. For the last time, 
as it proved; for shortly afterwards came Foch’s great 
counter-offensive, and step by step the Germans were 
driven back and over their old lines. The disappoint- 
ment was intense. To all but the blindest the issue of 
the long struggle was becoming clear at last. On 
Sept. 11 the German Government through the imperial 
Vice-Chancellor, von Payer, announced its readiness to 
agree to an ‘honourable peace,’ on the basis of a union 
of nations as proposed by Wilson. For Austria, Baron 
Burian, who had succeeded Czernin, did the same. But 
his note was coolly received in England and France ; and, 
before further steps had been taken, the Bulgarian front 
was broken by the united efforts of the English, French, 
Serbians and Greeks. By the end of the month Bulgaria 
submitted to the terms of armistice dictated by the 
Allies. Efforts were made in Vienna to minimise the 
disaster. But subsequent events clearly demonstrated 
the critical nature of the situation ; and, at the beginning 
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of October, Germany, Austria-Hungary and Turkey 
appealed separately to President Wilson to use his 
influence to arrange for a general armistice, to be 
followed by a peace based on the fourteen points of his 
message to Congress on Jan. 8, 1918. 

For Austria this was a step of far-reaching conse- 
quence. One of Wilson’s points (viz. the tenth) insisted 
that the congeries of nations—Poles, Czechs, Germans, 
Roumanians, Jugo-Slavs and Italians—embraced in the 
Austrian Empire should have full opportunity to develop 
themselves on their own national lines. This clearly 
meant that Austria was to be turned into a federal 
state ; but whether the Empire itself would survive the 
centrifugal forces thus set loose was the doubtful point. 
Anyhow, if peace, which was the all-important question, 
was to be had, it could only be obtained on these terms. 
Accordingly, while Germany was haggling, the Emperor 
of Austria collected the opinions of the nationalist 
leaders with the intention of forming a ‘Concentra- 
tion Ministry,’ in which all parties would be repre- 
sented. But, not to mention the Poles, who had already 
begun to gravitate towards Warsaw, neither the Czechs, 
nor South-Slavs, nor German Social Democrats would 
have anything to say to the plan. In particular, the 
Czechs were strongly averse to the proposal. ‘ We,’ they 
said, ‘and we alone will decide our future, and we will 
stand no interference from either Vienna or Buda-Pest.’ 
At the same time the German Nationalists declared for 
a close union with Germany. 

Since Stiirghk’s murder, Ministry had followed 
Ministry in rapid succession—Kérber, Clam-Martinic, 
Seidler, Hussarek. It fell to the last-mentioned and 
Baron Burian to prepare for the change of Austria into 
a federal state; and on Oct. 18 an imperial manifesto 
appeared, calling on the different parties to give expres- 
sion to their desire for national autonomy within the 
limits prescribed by the Pragmatic Sanction. The 
Germans were the first to take advantage of the per- 
mission; and on Oct. 21 a full assembly of the German 
members of the House of Commons—more than 200 
in number—met in the historic Land-house of Lower 
Austria in the Herrengasse and constituted itself a pro- 
visional National Assembly for German Austria. The 
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first business of the Assembly, after electing three presi- 
dents, Dinghofer, Fink, and Seitz, to represent the three 
principal parties—Nationalists, Christian Socialists and 
Social Democrats—was to determine the geographical 
limits of the new state and to appoint a number of com- 
mittees, divided into three groups under the three presi- 
dents, to take steps for effecting a speedy peace, to make 
arrangements for the election of a National Assembly, 
and to adopt measures for provisioning the people. 

Meanwhile Parliament continued its sittings; but its 
proceedings attracted little attention, and the Minister- 
President explained his views on the situation to empty 
benches. The question on everybody’s lips was, what 
answer would come from President Wilson. The answer 
came ; but the explanation, that since Jan. 8, 1918, events 
had occurred to cause a radical alteration in the situa- 
tion and to affect the responsibility of the United States’ 
Government towards its Allies, was a great disappoint- 
ment. Things were growing dangerous both in Germany 
and Austria owing to the combined offensive of the 
Allies. For Austria the situation was complicated by the 
separatist policy of the Hungarian Government and the 
action of the Poles and Ukranians in establishing in- 
dependent ministries of their own. Of the disruption of 
the Empire there could be no doubt; the future position 
of the Emperor was not so clear. 

Towards the end of October Burian was succeeded at 
the Foreign Office by Count Andrassy; and, about the 
same time, Prof. Lammasch succeeded Hussarek as 
Minister-President. It was said that Lammasch’s busi- 
ness was to arrange for the transference of the Govern- 
ment to the separate national states in accordance with 
the terms of the imperial manifesto ; Andrassy’s mission 
was to save the Crown and dynasty by effecting an 
immediate armistice at all costs. Accordingly, on Oct. 27, 
a formal application was made by him in the name of 
the Austro-Hungagian Government to President Wilson, 
desiring him to negotiate for a separate armistice, on 
the ground that all the conditions demanded by him, 
especially in regard to the Czechs and South-Slavs, had 
been complied with. It was urged in defence of this 
separate action on the part of Austria-Hungary that it 
was necessitated by Wilson’s refusal to treat with the 
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Central Powers and Turkey en bloc; but the step caused 
great indignation in Germany and among the German 
Nationalists in Austria. 

The fact was so self-evident that, at its second meet- 
ing on Oct. 30, the provisional National Assembly, while 
protesting against Andrassy’s ‘ presumption’ in speaking 
for German Austria without consulting the National 
Assembly, practically endorsed his policy by addressing 
a long note to President Wilson, in which, after narrating 
the course of events since the first meeting of the 
Assembly, he was solicited to take steps to secure a 
general armistice ‘in order that opportunity may be 
afforded us to enter into direct negotiations with the 
other nations so as to secure to each, at the Peace 
Congress, its full freedom on a durable basis.’ This 
business out of the way, the Assembly proceeded to 
provide German Austria with a constitution. Beginning 
by constituting itself the Provisional Government of the 
new state, the Assembly next appointed a standing com- 
mittee called a Council of State (Staatsrat), consisting of 
the three presidents and twenty members, to carry on 
the government and to represent German Austria in its 
relations with the other states of the Empire and other 
countries. Being a representative and consultative rather 
than an executive body, the Council of State was to 
entrust the actual work of government to a number of 
Commissioners or Deputies (Béauftragten). Each of these 
Commissioners was to preside over a separate Office of 
State (Staatsamt), e.g. for foreign affairs, the army, the 
interior, education, justice, railways, finance, ete. His 
title was to be that of Secretary; and each and all these 
Secretaries was to be responsible to the Council of State 
and the National Assembly. 

It was still undecided what form—monarchical or 
republican —the new State would take. Events had 
followed each other with such bewildering rapidity that 
no one at the moment knew with whom (Emperor or 
Parliament or National Assembly) the government of the 
country actually rested. The question suddenly became 
a matter of great importance. On Nov. 2 the Council of 
State received a summons to attend the Emperor, and 
heard from him that, in consequence of. the collapse — 
of the Italian front, he was compelled to conclude an 
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armistice, but was unwilling to take that step without 
the assent of the Council. At the same time he com- 
municated the terms on which the armistice was to be 
obtained. To this communication the Council replied 
that, as the late Emperor Francis Joseph had begun the 
war without consulting the representative assembly of 
the Empire, and his successor, the reigning Emperor, 
had continued it likewise without consulting the people 
the Council could take upon itself no responsibility 
for its disastrous issue. Every effort to induce the 
Council to alter its decision failed ; and the armistice was 
signed in the name of the Emperor by the Commander- 
in-Chief, Field-Marshal Kévess. 

Next day the conditions of tbe armistice were made 
public. Consternation was written on every man’s face 
as he read them. After the years of successful conquest 
and of heroic defence it was unbearable to have to recog- 
nise the stern fact of ultimate and irretrievable defeat, 
Ve victis! If any nation ever felt the meaning of these 
words, it was the Austrian at this moment. The anger 
against the Hungarian Government that had given the 
signal for disruption by recalling its forces on the front 
in the very hour of greatest danger was fierce beyond 
description. But at the moment there were other things 
to think of. With an army of several millions in a state 
of absolute disorganisation, deprived of its leaders, who, 
in only too many cases took advantage of the brief pause, 
caused by the enemy having to cross the Piave, to consult 
their own safety, there was no saying what might 
happen; and the following week was one of great 
anxiety to the new government. 

Fortunately Vienna remained quiet; and, as the 
beaten army passed through the city on its way north- 
wards and eastwards, most of the soldiers were quietly 
disarmed. Strange scenes occurred at the railway 
stations where muskets and even machine-guns, pro- 
visions, clothes and all sorts of miscellaneous articles, 
were to be had for a few kronen. Unfortunately many 
weapens and much ammunition remained unaccounted 
for ; but on the whole things passed off fairly quietly. 

The collapse of the Austrian front naturally consti- 
tuted a grave danger for Germany; and instant efforts 
were taken by the latter to form a new line of defence 
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by directing troops from Bavaria into Tirol and Bohemia. 
The Council of State in Vienna entered a formal protest 
against this proceeding; but in Nationalist circles the 
action of Germany was regarded with tacit approval. 
Fortunately the German occupation was of no long 
duration. Under pressure of its own internal troubles 
and the continued advance of the Allies, Germany was 
compelled to abandon the struggle; and on Nov. 8 the 
German Commander-in-Chief opened up communication 
with Marshal Foch for an armistice. Next day the 
Emperor William fied, and the Socialists of Germany 
declared for a Republic. It was hoped that easier terms 
would thereby be obtained from the Allies. These hopes 
were doomed to disappointment. If the terms exacted 
from Austria had been hard, those exacted from Germany 
were simply appalling to the Viennese. But the Allies 
were masters of the situation; and forty-eight hours 
afterwards the armistice was signed. 

Weare not here particularly concerned with Germany. 
The Emperor of Austria was the first to draw the con- 
clusion arising from the failure of the war policy insti- 
tuted under his predecessor. He had begun his reign 
with an earnest endeavour for peace; but his efforts 
had been frustrated by William II and the General Staff 
in Berlin. Until the appointment of Lammasch he had 
been badly advised. He was a young man, without any 
experience and but newly married. His wife, being an 
Italian princess, had suffered with him, and everybody 
was sorry for him. On Nov. 11 he announced his abdi- 
cation. In communicating the fact to the Council of 
State the Minister-President stated that it was the wish 
of the ex-emperor to take up his residence in Austria ; 
and, his wish being complied with, he retired to his 
castle of Eckartsau on the Danube. On the following 
day German Austria was publicly proclaimed a republic. 


ROBERT DUNLOP.: 


Vienna, Dec. 9, 1918. 











